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DOMESTIC MINERALS ACT OF 1958 


THURSDAY, JULY 3, 1958 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MiNrEs AND MINING 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Walter Rogers 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Rocers. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will come to 
order for the consideration of several bills. The first bill is H. R. 
13280, by Mr. Engle, to encourage the discovery, exploration, and 
dev elopment of the mineral resources of the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions, and to maintain and stabilize the production of 
essential minerals and metals from domestic mines, and for other 
purposes. 
We ae H. R. 13203 and H. R. 12951, by Mr. Aspinall, of Colo- 
rado; H. R. 13210, by Mr. Dawson of Utah; H. R. 13227, by Mr. 
Baring, id Renita HR. 1322 8, by Mrs. Pfost, ‘of Idaho; H. R. 13273, 
by Mr. Chenoweth, of Colorado, ee H. R. 13334, by Mr. Edmondson, 
of Oklahoma. 
The authors of all of these bills are members of the Interior Com- 
mittee and the Subcommiltee on Mines and Mining. 
Without objection, H. R. 13280 will be printed in the record at this 
oint, along with the Senate-passed bill, S. 4036, and H. R. 13270, by 
r. Miller, a Department of the Interior bill. 
Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 
(H. R. 13280 follows :) 


[H. R. 13280, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 


A BILL To encourage the discovery, exploration, and development of the mineral resources 
of the United States, its Territories and possessions, and to maintain and stabilize the 
production of essential minerals and metals from domestic mines, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Domestic 
Minerals Exploration and Stabilization Act of 1958”. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Title I.—Exploration. 
Title II1.—Chromite. 
Title III.—Stabilization stockpile. 
Title IV.—Beryl and Columbium-Tantalum. 
Title V.—Lead, zinc, Fluorspar, and Tungsten. 
Title VI.—Small Producer Payments. 
Title VII.—Copper. 
Title VIII.—General Provisions. 
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DECLARATION OF POLICY 





Sec. 2. It is hereby recognized that the discovery, development, and production 
of essential minerals and metals by mining enterprises in the United States is 
indispensable to the economy and welfare of our Nation and reduces the de- 
pendence of the United States on foreign sources of supply ; that many essential 
minerals and metals available in the United States cannot be produced by mine 
labor and management in competition with unrestricted imports produced by 
low-wage labor, nationalized industries, or cartels; and that in the absence of 
adequate controls or restrictions on imports, Federal financial assistance will 
be required to assure the continuation of the production of certain essential 
minerals and metals within ithe United States, its Territories and possessions. 
Therefore, it is declared to be the policy of the Congress to stimulate exploration 
for minerals and to provide Federal financial assistance to assure the continua- 
tion of production of certain essential minerals and metals within the United 
States, its Territories and possessions. In the furtherance of this policy, each 
department and agency of the Federal Government charged with responsibilities 
concerning geological investigations, minerals and metals studies and research, 
and the exploration, development, production, acquisition, and disposal of min- 
erals and metals shall undertake to assist and to improve the position of each 
segment of the domestic mining and minerals industry in the United States, its 
Territories and possessions. 





TITLE I—EXPLORATION 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed, in 
order to provide for discovery of additional domestic mineral reserves, to estab- 
lish and maintain a program for exploration by private industry within the 
United States, its Territories and possessions for such minerals, excluding organic 
fuels, as he shall from time to time designate, and to provide Federal financial 
assistance on a participating basis for that purpose. 

Sec. 102. (a) In order to carry out the purposes of this title, and subject to 
the provisions of this section, the Secretary is authorized to enter into explora- 
tion contracts with individuals, partnerships, corporations, or other legal entities 
which shall provide for such Federal financial participation as he deems in the 
national interest. Such contracts shall contain terms and conditions as the 
Secretary deems necessary and appropriate, including terms and conditions for 
the repayment of the Federal funds made available under any contract together 
with interest thereon, as a royalty on the value of the production from the area 
described in the contract. Interest shall be calculated from the date of certifica- 
tion. Such interest shall be at rates which (1) are not less than the rates of 
interest which the Secretary of the Treasury shall determine the Department of 
the Interior would have to pay if it borrowed such funds from the Treasury of 
the United States, taking into consideration current average yields on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United States with maturities comparable to 
the terms of the particular contracts involved and (2) plus 2 per centum per 
annum in lieu of recovering the cost of administering the particular contracts. 

(b) Royalty payments received under paragraph (a) of this section shall be 
covered into the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

(c) When in the opinion of the Secretary an analysis and evaluation of the 
results of the exploration project discloses that mineral production from the 
area covered by the contract may be possible he shall so certify within the time 
specified in the contract. Upon certification, payment of royalties shall be a 
charge against production for the full period specified in the contract or until 
the obligation has been discharged, but in no event shall such royalty payments 
continue for a period of more than twenty-five years from the date of contract. 
When the Secretary determines not to certify he shall promptly notify the con- 
tractor. When the Secretary deems it necessary and in the public interest, he 
may enter into royalty agreements to provide for royalty payments in the same 
manner as though the project had been certified. 

(d) No provision of this Act, nor any rule or regulation which may be issued 
by the Secretary, shall be construed to require any production from the area 
described in the contract. 

(e) The Secretary shall establish and promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act: Provided, however, 
That he may modify and adjust the terms and conditions of any contract to 
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reduce the amount and term of any royalty payment when he shall determine 
that such action is necessary and in the public interest: Provided further, That 
no such single contract shall authorize Government participation in excess of 
$250,000. 

(f) No funds shall be made available under this title unless the applicant 
shall certify that the proposed project would not be undertaken by the applicant 
under current conditions or circumstances without the assistance available under 
this title. 

Sec. 1038. As used in this title, the term “exploration” means the search for 
new or unexplored deposits of minerals, including related development work, 
within the United States, its Territories and possessions, whether conducted 
from the surface or underground, using recognized nad sound procedures, includ- 
ing standard geophysical and geochemical methods for obtaining mineralogical 
and geological information. 

Sec. 104. Departments and agencies of the Government are hereby authorized 
to advise and assist the Secretary of the Interior, upon his request, in carrying 
out the provisions of this title and may expend their funds for such purposes, 
with or without reimbursement, in accordance with such agreements as may be 
necessary. 

Sec. 105. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to present 
to the Congress, through the President, within two years from the date of this 
Act, a report containing a review and evaluation of the operations of the pro- 
grams authorized in this title, together with his recommendations regarding 
the need for the continuation of the programs and such amendments to this title 
as he deems desirable. 

Sec. 106. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, from any funds in 


the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
earry out the provisions of this title. 


TITLE II—CHROMITE 


Sec. 201. (a) In order to assure the continuation of the production of chrome 
ore in the United States, its Territories and possessions, the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to establish and maintain a program 
to purchase from a chrome ore producers cooperative association such quantities 
of chromium alloys as may be offered by the cooperative association over a six- 
year period, but not to exceed an aggregate of fifty thousand tons, subject to 
limitations herein contained: Provided, That— 

(1) the chromium alloys purchased by the Secretary shall be produced 
by or for the account of the chrome ore producers cooperative association 
from newly mined ores, or concentrates of such ores, produced by or for 
its members from domestic mines ; 

(2) the chrome ore producers cooperation association shall be composed 
of independent chrome ore producers in the United States, its Territories 
and possessions; 

(3) any independent producer of chrome ore or concentrates who would 
have been eligible to participate under the “Purchase Program for Do- 
mestic Chrome Ore and Concentrates at Grants Pass, Oregon”, pursuant to 
regulations issued by the General Services Administration and in effect on 
January 1, 1958, had he been in production at that time, shall be eligible 
for membership and participation in the chrome ore producers association ; 
and 

(4) the operations of the chrome ore producers cooperative association, 
which may include mining, milling, beneficiation, blending, storing, the 
purchasing of equipment and supplies for resale or rental to members, the 
conversion of chrome ores and concentrates to higher end-use and more 
salable products, marketing, research, and such other activities as may 
be conducted by cooperative associations, shall be conducted for the mutual 
benefit of its members. 

(b) (1) The chromium alloys purchased by the Secretary under this program 
shall be of such types and grades as are consumed or desired by domestic in- 
dustries: Provided, That with the exception of standard grades of high- and 
low-carbon ferrochromium, low-carbon ferrochromium silicon, and exothermic 
ferrochromium, the Secretary may, to such extent as he deems advisable and 
upon giving not less than ninety days’ notice to the cooperative association, 
restrict purchases to types and grades of materials more commonly used or 
needed by domestic consumers and/or to quantities of such materials which 
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are proportionate to the apparent or anticipated future domestic consumption 
of or needs for such types or grades of materials. 

(2) The Secretary shall purchase materials offered by the cooperative asso- 
ciation, free on board carriers conveyance at the cooperative’s shipping points, 
at prices equivalent to the apparent domestic market price for carload lots of 
such materials at time of shipment, as determined by the Secretary: Provided, 
That the cooperative association shall be reimbursed by the Secretary for the 
cost of any special packaging or preparation of chromium alloys which may be 
required by the Secretary, where and to the extent such costs are in excess of 
the normal cost of packaging and preparing such materials for sale and ship- 
ment to consumers. 

(3) Chromium alloys purchased by the Secretary shall be stored at such 
existing stockpile deposit or other locations on the west coast as he may 
select as will minimize the cost of transportation, handling, storage, and 
administration. 

(c) (1) Purchases of chromium alloys made by the Secretary under this 
program during any one year shall not be in excess of a quantity which is 
equal to the difference between sixteen thousand tons and such lesser quantity of 
chromium alloys as may be sold in the market by the cooperative association, 
but not to exceed twelve thousand tons in the first year, ten thousand eight 
hundred tons in the second year, nine thousand six hundred tons in the third 
year, eight thousand tons in the fourth year, six thousand four hundred tons in 
the fifth year, and three thousand two hundred tons in the sixth year: Pro- 
vided, That for purposes of achieving stabilization in the annual rate of pro- 
duction, the Secretary may fix quarterly limitations on the quantity of material 
which he will purchase: Provided further, That if the quantity of material 
which the Secretary purchases in any one year is in excess of the quantity 
limitation for that year, or if the quantity of material purchased by the Secre- 
tary in any one year is less than the cumulative quantity which the cooperative 
association was eligible to ship or the Secretary would have been required to 
purchase within the quantity limitation for that year if such quantity had been 
offered or shipped by the cooperative association, the Secretary shall adjust 
quantity limitations and purchases during the next succeeding year so as to 
compensate in full for such excess or deficiency. 

(2) The Secretary shall endeavor to accept delivery of materials from the 
cooperative association from week to week or at other frequent intervals on 
the basis of an apparent deficiency between the rate chromium alloys are 
being sold in the market by the cooperative association and a rate of sixteen 
thousand tons per year, insofar as this is feasible. 

(3) The Secretary is hereby authorized, subject to the limitations of this 
title, to enter into such contracts with the chrome ore producers cooperative 
association as may be required by the cooperative association to facilitate the 
private financing of its enterprises. 

Sec. 202. Materials acquired by the Secretary of the Interior under this title 
shall be placed in the stabilization stockpile established pursuant to title III 
of this Act. 

Sec. 203. For the purpose of this title— 

(1) The term “independent producer’ means a producer of chrome ore or 
concentrates who is not a consumer of such materials or whose mine(s) is not 
owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, by a consumer of chrome ore or 
concentrates, the cooperative association excepted. 

(2) The term “newly mined” means material mined or processed into concen- 
trates subsequent to the date of enactment of this Act and shall include chrome 
ore and concentrates held by a producer on the termination of the purchase 
program for domestic chrome ore and concentrates at Grants Pass, Oregon, in 
May 1958. 

Sno. 204. No funds in excess of $25,000,000 shall be committed or expended by 
the Secretary for the purchase of materials under this title, exclusive of the cost 
of transportation, storage, handling, and administration. 

Sec. 205. The provisions of this title shall take effect on the first day of the 
first quarter next following the date of enactment of this Act, and shall termi- 
nate on June 30, 1965. 


TITLE III—STABILIZATION STOCKPILE 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
establish a stockpile hereinafter referred to as the “stabilization stockpile”. 

Sec. 302. (a) Materials held in the stabilization stockpile shall be released 
only in times such materials are in short supply in the United States, as deter- 
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mined by the Secretary following consultations with representatives of domestic 
industries producing and consuming such materials. Materials released from 
the stabilization stockpile shall be sold by the Secretary only where necessary 
to meet deficiencies in the current use requirements of domestic industries or of 
agencies of Federal and State governments. Such materials may be sold only 
to domestic consumers and producers, to established independent dealers and 
distributors in the United States primarily dependent upon domestic sources of 
supply for such material, and to agencies of Federal and State governments 
under the following terms and conditions, subject to limitations herein contained 
and to such rules and regulations as the Secretary may provide: 

(1) Material shall be sold to a consumer upon the application and submission 
by a domestic consumer of evidence satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
material desired is required for current consumption and is not available or 
sannot be made available within a reasonable length of time from the con- 
sumer’s suppliers. Sales to consumers shall be made at a price 3 per centum 
in excess of the apparent current domestic market price at time of shipment, 
as determined by the Secretary, plus or minus such amount on the total ship- 
ment as may be necessary to provide a transportation cost to the consumer 
which is approximately equal to the transportation cost which the consumer 
would incur, if any, if the shipment originated from the usual shipping point of 
the consumer’s principal supplier of the material. 

(2) Material shall be sold to a dealer or distributor upon the application and 
submission by a dealer or distributor of evidence satisfactory to the Secretary 
that the material desired is for resale to and is required for current consumption 
by domestic consumers and is not available or cannot be made available within 
a reasonable length of time from the dealer’s or distributor’s suppliers. Sales 
to dealers and distributors shall be made at a price 2 per centum in excess of 
the current average producer price to dealers and distributors at time of ship- 
ment, as determined by the Secretary, plus or minus such amount on the total 
shipment as may be necessary to provide a transportation cost to the consumer 
which is approximately equal to the transportation cost which the consumer 
would incur, if any, if the shipment originated from the usual shipping point of 
the dealer’s or distributor's principal supplier of the material. 

(3) Material shall be sold to a producer upon the application and submission 
by a producer of evidence satisfactory to the Secretary that the material desired 
is required for current domestic consumption and is not available or cannot 
be made available within a reasonable length of time by the producer or by other 
domestic producers within a reasonable shipping distance of the customers’ plant 
or facility. Sales to producers shall be at a price 2 per centum below the apparent 
current domestic market price at time of shipment, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, plus or minus such amount on the total shipment as may be necessary to 
provide a transportation cost to the producer approximately equal to the trans- 
portation cost which the producer would incur, if any, if the shipment originated 
from the producer’s production facility which normally would be the source of 
supply of the required material. 

(4) Material shall be sold to an agency of the Federal Government or of State 
governments upon the application and submission by such an agency of evidence 
satisfactory to the Secretary that the material is required for current consump- 
tion by the agency and is not available or cannot be made available within a 
reasonable length of time by the agency’s suppliers. Sales to such agencies shall 
be at a price approximately equal to the apparent price which the agency would 
have been required to pay had the material been available from the agency’s sup- 
pliers, as determined by the Secretary, plus or minus such amount on the total 
shipment as may be necessary to provide a transportation cost to the agency 
which is approximately equal to the transporation cost which the agency would 
incur, if any, if the shipment originated from the usual shipping point of the 
agency’s principal supplier of the material. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a)— 

(1) the Secretary may limit the quantity of material which may be pur- 
chased by an applicant in order to provide an equitable distribution of such 
material among current or anticipated applicants ; 

(2) priority shall be given to applications for material intended primarily 
for the direct or indirect relief of small-business enterprises ; 

(3) no material shall be sold for export or for use in materials intended 
primarily for export: and 

(4) no sale or shipment consisting of less than a minimum carload of a 
particular type of material need be made by the Secretary. 
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Sec. 303. Any funds received on account of sales under the provisions of this 
title shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


TITLE IV—BERYL AND COLUMBIUM-TANTALUM 


Src. 401. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed, in 
order to assure the continuation of production of certain essential minerals 
within the United States, its Territories and possessions, to establish and main- 
tain a program of payments to domestic producers of those minerals listed in 
section 402 of this title, within the limits therein contained, as an incentive for 
the production of such minerals. 

Sec. 402. (a) The production incentive payments authorized by this title shall 
be made for beryl and columbium-tantalum concentrates mined from deposits 
located within the United States, its Territories and possessions, in the amounts 
and subject to limitations herein specified : 

(1) For beryl concentrates (10 percent BeO basis), $70 per short ton, with 
premiums and penalties as set forth in the regulations issued pursuant to section 
404 of this title, for not to exceed an aggregate of one thousand short tons annually. 
No incentive payment shall be made in the calendar year on a quantity in excess 
of one hundred and fifty short tons produced by any one producer and orginating 
in any one mining district from properties controlled by such producer. 

(2) For commercially acceptable columbium-tantalum concentrates (basis 50 
percent contained combined pentoxides), $2.35 per pound, with ratios of Ta.O,- 
Cb.0:, premiums and penalties as set forth in regulations issued pursuant to 
section 404 of this title, for not to exceed an aggregate of fifty thousand pounds 
annually. No incentive payment shall be made in a calendar year on a quantity 
in excess of ten thousand pounds produced by any one producer and originating 
in any one mining district from properties controlled by such producer. 

(b) No payment shall be made under this title for any material produced prior 
to the date of initiation of the programs authorized herein. The incentive pay- 
ment programs shall be initiated upon termination of existing purchase programs 
of the Federal Government for these materials, respectively, under authority of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 798), as amended ; and the Domestic 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 579). 

(c) No incentive payment shall be made pursuant to the provisions of this 
title except upon presentation of evidence satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
material has been produced and sold in accordance with regulations issued under 
section 404 of this title. 

Sec. 403. The Secretary of the Interior may delegate any of the functions 
conferred upon him by this title. 

Sec. 404. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue such rules and 
regulations as he deems necessary and appropriate to carry out the provisions 
of this title. 

Sec. 405. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to present 
to the Congress, through the President, within two years from the date of this 
Act, a report containing a review and evaluation of the operations of the pro- 
grams authorized in this title, together with his recommendations regarding 
the need for the continuation of the programs and such amendments to this 
title as he deems to be desirable. 


TITLE V—LEAD, ZINC, FLUORSPAR, AND TUNGSTEN 


Sec. 501. (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall provide for stabilization 
payments to producers of ores or concentrates of lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar 
(fluorspar containing 97 per centum or more calcium fluoride on a dry weight 
basis), and tungsten trioxide produced from domestic mines, as provided in 
this title. 

(b) Upon presentation of evidence satisfactory to the Secretary of a sale 
of newly mined ores, or concentrates produced therefrom, of lead, zine, acid- 
grade fluorspar, and tungsten trioxide, the producer of such ores or concentrates 
shall be paid (if the market price of the material producible therefrom at the 
time of the sale was less than the stabilization price set forth hereinafter), 
an amount equal to but not exceeding the difference between the amount actually 
received by the producer from the sale and an amount, as determined by the 
Secretary, which the producer would have received for such ores and concen- 
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trates had the market price of the material producible therefrom at the time 
of sale been equal to the stabilization price as shown in the following schedule: 


MATERIAL STABILIZATION PRICE 


Lead (common), 15% cents per pound, New York, New York. 

Zine (prime western), 1344 cents per pound, East Saint Louis, Illinois. 

Fluorspar (acid grade), $53 per short ton, free on board point of shipment. 

Tungsten trioxide, $36 per short ton unit, free on board shipping point. 

(c) If a producer further processes such ores or concentrates without effect- 
ing a sale, the equivalent and competitive market value of such ores or concen- 
trates, as determined by the Secretary, at the time of transfer for further 
processing shall be used in lieu of the amount which would have been received 
in the case of a sale, for the purpose of computing payments. 

Sec. 502. (a) Subject to the provisions of subsection (b) of this section, no 
stabilization payments under this title shall be made on sales, or further proc- 
essing in lieu of sales, for any one year with respect to any production the 
recoverable content of which is in excess of the following annual limitations: 

(1) Three hundred and fifty thousand tons of lead; 

(2) Five hundred and fifty thousand tons of zinc; 

(3) One hundred and eighty thousand tons of acid-grade fluorspar ; 

(4) Three hundred and seventy-five thousand short-ton units of tungsten 
trioxide. 

(b) On any domestically produced material which is sold to or eligible for 
sale to the United States Government, or any agency thereof, pursuant to a con- 
tract made under the provisions of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act, or the Domestic 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956. Any such material shall be applied to reduce the annual 
limitations specified in this section, and the quarterly limitations as fixed by the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 5038. (a) For purposes of administration the Secretary may fix quarterly 
limitations on the total amounts of each material on which stabilization pay- 
ments are made for the purpose of achieving stabilization in the annual rates 
of production. 

(b) Where sales of any material exceed such quarterly limitations, the Secre- 
tary may adjust stabilization payments to producers for that quarter so as to 
distribute the benefits of the program equitably among the producers, but sta- 
bilization payments shall not be denied on any sales of any producer during such 
quarter which sales did not exceed the following quantities: Lead, one thousand 
two hundred and fifty tons; zinc, one thousand two hundred and fifty tons; 
fluorspar (acid grade), one thousand two hundred and fifty tons; and tungsten 
trioxide, three thousand short-ton units. 

(c) Whenever the total production from domestic mines of any of the min- 
erals to which this title applies exceeds the quarterly limitation in any one 
quarter, the Secretary may establish, for succeeding quarters, limitations on 
the quantities for each producer that will be eligible for stabilization payments, 
but no producer shall have a quarterly limitation for any mineral less than the 
quantity set forth for that mineral in the preceding subsection. 

Sec. 504. (a) In the case of tungsten trioxide, stabilization payments on the 
sales of any one producer shall be limited to fifteen thousand short-ton units 
per quarter from production originating in any one mining district: Provided, 
That in the event eligible sales from newly mined production is less than the 
quarterly limitation for this material, as established by the Secretary, the Sec- 
retary, at his option and under regulations issued pursuant to this Act, may 
make stabilization payments on sales of tungsten ores and concentrates from 
the inventory of producers which were produced after July 1, 1956, but prior 
to the effective date of this title. In no event shall payments on sales from such 
inventories exceed an aggregate of twenty-five thousand short-ton units to any 
one producer from production originating in any one mining district, nor shall 
payments on sales from such inventories, together with sales from newly mined 
production, exceed in any quarter an aggregate of fifteen thousand short-ton 
units for any one producer from production originating in any one mining 
district. 

Src. 505. No stabilization payment made under this title on the recoverable con- 
tent of any ores or concentrates shall exceed the following: Lead, 3.9 cents per 
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pound; zine, 2.9 cents per pound; fluorspar (acid grade), $13 per short ton; and 
tungsten trioxide, $18 per short-ton unit of WOs. 

Sec. 506. The provisions of this title shall take effect on the first day of the 
first quarter next following the date of enactment of this Act and shall termi- 
nate on June 30, 1963. 


TITLE VI—SMALL PRODUCER PAYMENTS 


Sec. 601. (a) In addition to any payments under title V of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall make limited tonnage payments, upon presentation of evidence satis- 
factory to him of a sale of newly mined ores, or concentrates produced there- 
from, as provided in this section. 

(b) (1) Such payments shall be made to producers of lead, as follows: 

(A) As long as the market price for common lead at New York, New 
York, as determined by the Secretary is at or below 15% cents per pound, 
at the rate of 1.1250 cents per pound on not to exceed five hundred tons per 
quarter per producer; or 

(B) As long as such market price is above 15% cents per pound but is 
below 17 cents per pound, at the rate provided in (A) reduced by an amount 
equal to 75 per centum of the amount by which such market price exceeds 
15% cents per pound, on not to exceed five hundred tons per quarter per 
producer. 

(2) No payment shall be made under the provisions of this section to pro- 
ducers of lead when such market price is equal to, or exceeds, 17 cents per 
pound. 

(c) (1) Such payments shall be made to producers of zinc, as follows: 

(A) As long as the market price per prime western zinc at East Saint 
Louis, Illinois, as determined by the Secretary, is at or below 13% cents per 
pound, at the rate of .5500 cent per pound on not to exceed five hundred tons 
per quarter per producer ; 

(B) As long as such market price is above 1314 cents per pound, but is 
below 14% cents per pound, at the rate provided in the preceding clause (A) 
reduced by an amount equal to 55 per centum of the amount by which such 
market price exceeds 1314 cents per pound, on not to exceed five hundred 
tons per quarter per producer. 

(2) No payment shall be made under the provisions of this section to pro 
ducers of zinc when such market price is equal to or exceeds 1414 cents per pound. 

(d) Such payments shall be made to any producer of tungsten trioxide who 
has not sold more than two hundred and fifty units thereof during any quarter, 
at the rate of $4 per unit on the number of units sold by such producer in such 
quarter. 

Sec. 602. The provisions of this title shall take effect on the first day of the 
first quarter next following the date of enactment of this Act, and shall terminate 
on June 30, 1963. 

TITLE VII—COPPER 


Sec. 701. The Secretary is hereby authorized and directed to establish and 
maintain a program to purchase not more than one hundred and fifty thousand 
short tons of refined copper produced from ores mined in the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions, of such types as he deems desirable meeting the 
same specifications for purchases of refined copper as are or may be in effect 
pursuant to the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act. Such pur- 
chases shall be made at the market price, but not to exceed 2714 cents per pound, 
delivered Connecticut Valley. 

Sec. 702. All copper purchased pursuant to the authority of this title shall be 
turned over to the supplemental stockpile in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of July 10, 1954 (Public Law 480, Fighty-third Congress (68 Stat. 454)), 
as amended. 

Sec. 703. The provisions of this title shall take effect upon the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, and shall terminate on June 30, 1959. 


TITLE VIII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 801. The Secretary is hereby authorized to establish and promulgate such 
regulations and require such reports as he deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, but such regulations shall assure equitable distribution of 
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the benefits of the programs provided by this Act throughout the domestic 
industries affected. 

Sec. 802. ‘The Secretary may delegate any of the functions authorized by this 
Act to the Administrator of General Services. 

Sec. 803. (a) For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior. 

(2) The term “producer” means any individual, partnership, corporation, or 
other legal entity engaged in producing ores or concentrates from domestic mines 
and in selling the material produced in normal commercial channels. 

(3) The term “sale” means a bona fide transfer for value of ores and concen- 
trates from a producer to a processing plant. 

(4) The term “domestic mine” means any single operating unit producing ores 
from properties located within the United States, its Territories, or possessions, 
and operating in one State or mining district. 

(5) The term “newly mined” means domestically mined material processed 
into concentrates or severed from the land subsequent to the date of enactment 
of this Act, but shall not exclude normal inventories of crude ore. The term 
does not refer to material recovered from mine dumps, mill tailings, or from 
smelter slags and residues derived from material mined prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(6) The term “quarter” means the calendar periods commencing on the first 
day of the months of January, April, July, and October. 

(b) For purposes of applying the limitations under sections 103 and 201 of 
this Act, the Secretary may determine what constitutes a mining district and a 
single operating unit producing ores, and, in the event that more than one 
producer claims payment for sales from production of a single operating unit, 
the Secretary may determine the quantity of sales for each such producer to 
which the above limitations shall apply. 

(c) For purposes of sections 103 and 201 of this Act, sales of concentrates 
produced from ores sold to a mill or processing plant in accordance with regula- 
tious issued pursuant to this Act shall not be considered as the sales of the owner 
of the mill, but shall be considered as the sales of the producer of the ores. 

Sec. 804. In order to finance programs authorized under this Act, the Secretary 
is authorized and empowered to issue to the Secretary of the Treasury notes and 
obligations in an amount not exceeding $350,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 
Such notes and other obligations shall be in such forms and denominations, have 
such maturities, and be subject to such terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, 
That such notes and other obligations may be redeemed by the Secretary at his 
option before maturity in such manner as may be stipulated in such notes or other 
obligations. Such notes and other obligations shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury taking into consideration the current aver- 
age yield on outstanding marketable obligations of the United States as of the last 
day of the month preceding the issuance of such notes and other obligations. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to purchase any notes or other obligations 
issued by the Secretary hereunder and for such purpose the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public debt transaction the proceeds from the 
sale of any securities issued under the Second Liberay Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be issued under such Act are extended to 
include any purchases of such notes and other obligations. 

Sec. 805. No payment shall be made under titles V, VI, and VII of this Act after 
December 31, 1963. 

Sec. 806. The Secretary shall make an annual report with respect to operations 
under this Act as soon as practicable after July 1 of each of the years 1959 to 
19638 inclusive to the Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs and the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives. Any 
such report shall contain such recommendations as the Secretary may deem ap- 
propriate. 

Sec. 807. Any person who willfully violates any provision of this Act or any 
regulation issued under this Act shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than ten years, or both. 
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[S. 4036, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


AN ACT To stabilize production of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten 
from domestic mines 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Domestic 
Minerals Stabilization Act of 1958”. 


TITLE I 


Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall provide for stabilization pay- 
ments to producers of ores or concentrates of lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar 
(fluorspar containing 97 per centum or more calcium fluoride on a dry weight 
a and tungsten trioxide produced from domestic mines, as provided in this 
title. 

(b) Upon presentation of evidence satisfactory to the Secretary of a sale of 
newly mined domestic ores, or concentrates produced therefrom, of lead, zinc, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten trioxide, the producer of such ores or concen- 
trates shall be paid (if the market price of the material produced therefrom at 
the time of the sale was less than the stabilization price set forth hereinafter) 
an amount equal to but not exceeding the difference between the amount actually 
received by the producer from the sale and an amount, as determined by the 
Secretary, which the producer would have received for such ores and concentrates 
had the market price of the material produced therefrom at the time of sale been 
equal to the stabilization price as shown in the following schedule: 


MATERIAL STABILIZATION PRICE 


Lead (common), 1514 cents per pound, New York, New York. 

Zinc (prime western), 1314 cents per pound, East Saint Louis, Illinois. 

Fluorspar (acid-grade), $53 per short ton, free on board point of shipment. 

Tungsten trioxide, $36 per short ton unit, free on board shipping point. 

(c) If a producer further processes such ores or concentrates without effecting 
a sale, the equivalent and competitive market value of such ores or concentrates, 
as determined by the Secretary, at the time of such further processing shall be 
used in lieu of the amount which would have been received in the case of a 
sale, for the purpose of computing payments. 

Sec. 102. (a) Subject to the provisions of subsection (b) of this section, no 
stabilization payments under this title shall be made on sales, or further process- 
ing in lieu of sales, for any one year with respect to any production the recoverable 
content of which is in excess of the following annual limitations: 

(1) Three hundred and fifty thousand tons of lead ; 

(2) Five hudred and fifty thousand tons of zinc; 

(3) One hundred and eighty thousand tons of acid grade fluorspar ; 

(4) Three hundred and seventy-five thousand short ton units of tungsten 
trioxide. 

(b) No stabilization payments under this title shall be made on any domesti- 
cally produced material which is sold to or eligible for sale to the United States 
Government, or any agency thereof, pursuant to a contract made under the 
provisions of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act, or the Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, 
Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tantalum Production and Purchase Act of 1956. Any 
such material shall be applied to reduce the annual limitations specified in this 
section, and the quarterly limitations as fixed by the Secretary. 

Sec. 103. (a) For purposes of administration the Secretary may fix quarterly 
limitations on the total amounts of each material on which stabilization payments 
are made for the purpose of achieving stabilization in the annual rates of 
production. 

(b) Where sales of any material exceed such quarterly limitations, the Secre- 
tary may adjust stabilization payments to producers for that quarter so as to 
distribute the benefits of the program equitably among the producers, but 
stablization payments shall not be denied on any sales of any producer during 
such quarter whose sales did not exceed the following quantities: Lead, one 
‘thousand two hundred and fifty tons: zine, one thousand two hundred and 
fifty tons; fluorspar (acid grade), one thousand two hundred and fifty tons; and 
tungsten trioxide, three thousand short-ton units. 
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(c) Whenever the total production from domestic mines of any of the minerals 
to which this title applies exceeds the quarterly limitation in any one quarter, 
the Secretary may establish, for succeeding quarters, limitations on the quantities 
for each producer that will be eligible for stabilization payments, but no producer 
shall have a quarterly limitation for any mineral less than the quantity set forth 
for that mineral in the preceeding subsection. 

Sec. 104. (a) In the case of tungsten trioxide, stabilization payments on the 
sales of any one producer shall be limited to fifteen thousand short-ton units 
per quarter from production originating in any one mining district: Provided, 
That in the event eligible sales from newly mined production is less than the 
quarterly limitation for this material, as established by the Secretary, the Secre- 
tary, at his option and under regulations issued pursuant to this Act, may make 
stabilization payments on sales of tungsten ores and concentrates from the 
inventory of producers which were produced after July 1, 1956, but prior to 
the effective date of this title. In no event shall payments on sales from such 
inventories exceed an aggregate of twenty-five thousand short-ton units to any 
one producer from production originating in any one mining district, nor shall 
payments on sales from such inventories, together with sales from newly mined 
production, exceed in any quarter an aggregate of fifteen thousand short-ton 
units for any one producer from production originating in any one mining district. 

Sec. 105. No stabilization payment made under this title on the recoverable 
content of any ores or concentrates shall exceed the following: Lead, 3.9 cents 
per pound ; zinc, 2.9 cents per pound; fluorspar (acid grade), $13 per short ton; 
and tungsten trioxide, $18 per short-ton unit of WOs. 

Sec. 106. Whenever the Secretary determines that the total quarterly produc- 
tion of any of the materials on which stabilization payments are to be made, as 
provided in this title, has exceeded the quarterly limitation for each of two suc- 
cessive quarters by an amount in excess of that shown in the following sched- 
ule: Lead, nine thousand tons; zine, fifteen thousand tons; fluorspar (acid grade), 
five thousand tons; tungsten trioxide, fifty-five thousand short-ton units, he shall 
provide that all stabilization payments on such materials sold thereafter shall 
be suspended until such time as he shall be satisfied that the annual rate of pro- 
duction from domestic mines will approximate the amounts set forth in section 
102 (a). 

Sec. 107. The provisions of this title shall take effect on the first day of the 
first quarter next following the date of enactment of this Act and shall termi- 
nate on June 30, 1963. 

TITLE II 


Sec. 201. (a) In addition to any payments under title I of this Act, the See- 
retary shall make limited tonnage payments, upon presentation of evidence sat- 
isfactory to him of a sale of newly mined ores, or concentrates produced there- 
from, as provided in this section. 

(b) (1) Such payments shall be made to producers of lead, as follows: 

(A) As long as the market price for common lead at New York, New York, 
as determined by the Secretary is at or below 15% cents per pound, at the 
rate of 1.1250 cents per pound on not to exceed five hundred tons per quarter 
per producer ; or 

(B) As long as such market price is above 15% cents per pound but is 
below 17 cents per pound, at the rate provided in clause (A) reduced by 
an amount equal to 75 per centum of the amount by which such market price 
exceeds 1514 cents per pound, on not to exceed five hundred tons per quar- 
ter per producer. 

(2) No payment shall be made under the provisions of this section to pro- 
ducers of lead when such market price is equal to, or exceeds 17 cents per 
pound. 

(c) (1) Such payments shall be made to producers of zinc, as follows: 

(A) As long as the market price for prime western zine at East Saint Louis, 
Illinois, as determined by the Secretary, is at or below 13% cents per pound, 
at the rate of .5500 cent per pound on not to exceed five hundred tons per 
quarter per producer ; 

(B) As long as such market price is above 13%4 cents per pound, but is 
below 14% cents per pound, at the rate provided in the preceding clause (A) 
reduced by an amount equal to 55 per centum of the amount by which such 
market price exceeds 1314 cents per pound, on not to exceed five hundred 
tons per quarter per producer. 
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(2) No payment shall be made under the provisions of this section to pro- 
ducers of zinc when such market price is equal to or exceeds 14% cents per 
pound. 

(d) Such payments shall be made to any producer of tungsten trioxide who 
has not sold more than two hundred and fifty units thereof during any quarter, 
at the rate of $4 per unit on the number of units produced by such producer in 
such quarter. 

Sec. 202. The provisions of this title shall take effect on the first day of the 
first quarter next following the date of enactment of this Act, and shall termi- 
nate on June 30, 1963. 

TITLE III 


Seo. 301. The Secretary is hereby authorized and directed to establish and 
maintain a program to purchase not more than one hundred and fifty thousand 
short tons of refined copper produced from ores mined in the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions, of such types as he deems desirable meeting the same 
specifications for purchases of refined copper as are or may be in effect pursuant 
to the Strategie and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act. Such purchases shall be 
made at the market price, but not to exceed 27% cents per pound, delivered 
Connecticut Valley. 

Sec. 302. All copper purchased pursuant to the authority of this title shall be 
turned over to the supplemental stockpile in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of July 10, 1954 (Public Law 480, Eighty-third Congress (68 Stat. 454) ), 
as amended. 

Sec. 303. The provisions of this title shall take effect upon the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, and shall terminate on June 30, 1959. 


TITLE IV 


Sec. 401. The Secretary is hereby authorized to establish and promulgate 
such regulations and require such reports as he deems necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act, but such regulations shall assure equitable distribution 
of the benefits of the programs provided by this Act throughout the domestic 
industries affected. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary may delegate any of the functions authorized by this 
Act to the Administrator of General Services. 

Sec. 403. (a) For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior. 

(2) The term “producer” means any individual, partnership, corporation, or 
other legal entity engaged in producing ores or concentrates from domestic 
mines and in selling the material produced in normal commercial channels. 

(3) The term “sale” means a bona fide transfer for value of ores and con- 
centrates from a producer to a processing plant. 

(4) The term “domestic mine’’ means any single operating unit producing 
ores from properties located within the United States, its Territories, or posses- 
sions, and operating in one State or mining district. 

(5) The term “newly mined” means domestic material processed into con- 
centrates or severed from the land subsequent to the date of enactment of this 
Act, but shall not exclude normal inventories of crude ore. The term does not 
refer to material recovered from mine dumps, mill tailings, or from smelter 
slags and residues derived from material mined prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(6) The term “quarter” means the calendar periods commencing on the first 
day of the months of January, April, July, and October. 

(b) For the purposes of sections 103 and 201 of this Act, the Secretary may 
determine what constitutes a single operating unit producing ores, and, in the 
event that more than one producer claims payment for sales from production of 
a single operating unit, the Secretary may determine the quantity of sales for 
each such producer to which the above limitations shall apply. 

(c) For purposes of sections 103 and 201 of this Act, sales of concentrates 
produced from ores sold to a mill or processing plant in accordance with regula- 
tions issued pursuant to this Act shall not be considered as the sales of the 
owner of the mill, but shall be considered as the sales of the producer of the 


ores. 

Sec. 404. In order to finance programs authorized under this Act, the Secretary 

is authorized and empowered to issue to the Secretary of the Treasury notes and 
on 


obligations in an amount not exceeding $350,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 
Such notes and other obligations shall be in such forms and denominations, 
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have such maturities, and be subject to such terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Provided, That such notes and other obligations may be redeemed by the Secre- 
tary at his option before maturity in such manner as may be stipulated in such 
notes or other obligations. Such notes and other obligations shall bear interest 
at a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury taking into consideration 
the current average yield on outstanding marketable obligations of the United 
States as of the last day of the month preceding the issuance of such notes 
and other obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to purchase 
any notes or other obligations issued by the Secretary hereunder and for such 
purpose the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to use as a publie debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for which securities 
may be issued under such Act are extended to include any purchases of such 
notes and other obligations. 

Sec. 405. No payment shall be made under this Act after December 31, 1963. 

Sec. 406. The Secretary shall make an annual report with respect to operations 
under this Act as soon as practicable after July 1 of each of the years 1959 to 
1963 inclusive to the Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs and the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives. Any 
such report shall contain such recommendations as the Secretary may deem 
appropriate. 

Sec. 407. Any person who willfully violates any provision of this Act or any 
regulation issued under this Act shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than ten years, or both. 

Passed the Senate July 11 (legislative day, July 10), 1958. 

Attest: 

FELTON M. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 


[H. R. 138270, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL Providing for payments as incentives for the production of certain minerals, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to provide Federal financial assistance to assure the continuation of 
production of certain essential minerals within the United States, its Territories 
and possessions. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed, in order 
to assure the continuation of production of certain essential minerals within the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, to establish and maintain a pro- 
gram of payments to domestic producers of those minerals listed in section 3 of 
this Act, within the limits therein contained, as an incentive for the production of 
such minerals. 

Sec. 3. (a) The production incentive payments authorized by this Act shall be 
made for the following minerals mined from deposits located within the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, in the amounts and subject to limitations 
herein specified : 

(1) For beryl concentrates (10 per centum BeO basis), $70 per short ton, with 
premiums and penalties as set forth in the regulations issued pursuant to section 
5 of this Act, for not to exceed an aggregate of one thousand short tons annually. 
No incentive payment shall be made in a calendar year on a quantity in excess 
of one hundred and fifty short tons produced by any one producer and originating 
in any one mining district from properties controlled by such producer. 

(2) For commercial grade, metallurgical chromite (46 per centum basis), $35 
per long dry ton, with premiums and penalties as set forth in the regulations 
issued pursuant to section 5 of this Act, for not to exceed an aggregate of fifty 
thousand long dry tons annually. No incentive payment shall be made in a 
calendar year on a quantity in excess of ten thousand long dry tons produced 
by any one producer and originating in any one mining district from properties 
controlled by such producer. 

(38) For commercially acceptable columbium-tantalum concentrates (basis 50 
per centum contained combined pentoxides), $2.35 per pound of contained com- 
bined pentoxides with ratios of Ta,O;-Cb:O;, premiums and penalties as set forth 
in regulations issued pursuant to section 5 of this Act, for not to exceed an 
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aggregate of fifty thousand pounds annually. No incentive payment shall be 
made in a calendar year on a quantity in excess of ten thousand pounds produced 
by any one producer and originating in any one mining district from properties 
eontrolled by such producer. 

(b) No payment shall be made under this Act for any material produced prior 
to the date of initiation of the programs authorized herein. The incentive pay- 
ment programs shall be initiated upon termination of existing purchase programs 
of the Federal Government for these materials, respectively, under authority of 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act (53 Stat. 811), as amended; 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 798), as amended ; and the Domestic 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar and Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 579). 

(c) No incentive payment shall be made pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act except upon presentation of evidence satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
material has been produced and sold in accordance with regulations issued 
under section 4 of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior may delegate any of the functions con- 
ferred upon him by this Act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue such rules and 
regulations as he deems necessary and appropriate to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to present to 
the Congress, through the President, within two years from the date of this Act, 
a report containing a review and evaluation of the operations of the programs 
authorized in this Act, together with his recommendations regarding the need 
for the continuation of the programs and such amendments to this Act as he 
deems to be desirable. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, from any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. Rocers. The subcommittee is very fortunate this morning to 
have with us the Honorable Secretary of the Interior, Fred A. 
Seaton. We wanted to move on with the testimony on these bills 
as speedily as possible because we do know that we are approaching 
the adjournment of the Congress, and if anything is to be done for 
mines and the mining industry in this session there is going to have 
to be some rather speedy action. 

As I understand it, Mr. Secretary, you have a prepared statement. 
Without objection from the committee, we will let you proceed to give 
that statement without interruption, following which we will have 
a question and answer period. 

You may, of course, associate yourself with any of the members 
of your staff that you may desire. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED A. SEATON, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR; ACCOMPANIED BY ROYCE HARDY, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR MINERALS RESOURCES; AND JOHN G. LIEBERT, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, first I should like to thank you, 
sir, for your compliment which you have paid us by allowing us to 
proceed with this statement. 

I should like to say, too, that it is a pleasure, and a real pleasure, 
to appear before this committee. 

I recalled to mind that the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Minerals Resources has never been formally presented to this 
committee, Mr. Chairman, and if I may have that pleasure now, I 
should like to point out that the gentleman on my right is Mr. Royce 
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Hardy of the State of Nevada, a very valued and valuable member 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Barina. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Nevada. 

Mr. Barina. I should like to say that Mr. Royce Hardy is a Ne- 

vadan, and we are proud of him. 

Mr. Enews. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I have known 
Mr. Hardy for many years, and know his family, and I am glad to 
see him here. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Hardy, you are well recommended and will be 
well received any time you come before this committee. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Searon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
for some time the Department of the Interior has given a great deal 
of attention to the long-term outlook in the development of the Na- 
tion’s mineral resources. If I may, I should like this morning to com- 
ment generally along these lines before addressing myself to the spe- 
cific legislation before you. 

In the relatively short space of half a century the demands for 
minerals and mineral products have grown so rapidly that the prob- 
lems of maintaining an adequate supply of mineral raw materials 
have become increasingly critical and complex. Minerals and mineral 
fuels have become more vital elements than ever before in the security 
and economic welfare of the Nation. 

I wish to emphasize this point because, in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the long-range problems of the Nation with 
reference to minerals are likely to be the problems of shortages and 
rising prices despite current surpluses, weak markets, and distress 
in some areas. 

In the long run, the growth of our economy will demand a greater 
and greater supply of minerals and will require our Nation and the 
other nations of the free world to explore, develop, and make wise 
use of the mineral resources available to all of us. 


RESEARCH 


The Department’s major contribution to the long-range develop- 

ment of our mineral resources is the basic scientific work of the 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines; with which the members 
of this committee are familiar in general. These two agencies of the 
Department are carrying on most significant activities designed to 
aid private industry in ‘doing a more effective job of locating and 
developing our mineral resources. 

These research activities have little appeal in terms of immediate 
assistance to the segments of the domestic mining industry which are 
now at low ebb. At the same time, over the long run the Govern- 
ment’s research and development activities will make a major con- 
tribution to mineral resource development. The long-range prob- 
lem of our domestic minerals industries can be solved only by the 
development of better methods of locating new ore bodies, and by 
improvement in the technology of handling lower grade deposits. 
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Within the past 10 days we appeared before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in support of a supplemental appropriation of $514 
million for fiscal year 1959 to enable the Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey to undertake high priority minerals research 
projects. 

These include acceleration of basic geologic research and the expan- 
sion of complementary laboratory research in geochemistry and geo- 
physics. Nuclear science has opened tremendous vistas for improved 
methods of finding and recovering ores from underground deposits. 
These funds, in addition, will be used to finance research activities in 
four highly specialized and vital fields. If 1 may, I should like to 
point them out for the record. 

1. Development of superduty refractories to contain fission and 
fusion reactions and to withstand exceptionally high operating tem- 
peratures of the new so-called glamour fuels. 

2. Research on high temperature metals and alloys needed in hish 
altitude jet engines and rockets. 

3. Development of special structural metals for nuclear reactor 
systems. 

4. Development of new uses of materials with unusual properties— 
in other words, rare metals. 

The particular projects envisioned under this accelerated program 
are urgent in the sense that new demands on our mineral resources 
are being created by missile, rocket, and other related defense devel- 
opments. The demands for domestic mineral raw materials may not 
be met in years to come unless our basic research in the earth sciences 
is geared to that going forward in all phases of product development. 

There is the distinct possibility that the huge expenditure being 
made on product development in our defense program may point up 
items which will be out of reach if the technology of metals and min- 
erals required for satisfactory performance is not readily available. 

In view of the urgent need to accelerate these programs, it is my 
hope that this request for supplemental funds will be approved. 


PRODUCTION BONUSES 


A number of mineral commodities have in the past been subject to 
special purchase programs under defense authority. These programs 
were entered into at a time when the United States had little or no 
production of these commodities and there was an urgent and im- 
mediate requirement for greatly increased supplies of each of them. 

In the main, the defense-inspired production programs achieved 
their purpose. Production in the United States was expanded. 

For three of these commodities, however—beryl, chromite, and 
columbium-tantalum—there was special promise: first, of expanded 
uses in the foreseeable future and, second, of significant technological 
breakthroughs in their treatment, benefication, and processing. 

The production bonus program contained in H. R. 13270 is not a 
support program. It 1S, rather, gentlemen, a program undertaken 
as an adjunct to the on-going programs of research in the Govern- 
ment and it is justified by the present and potential importance to 
the Nation of the commodities included in the proposal and by the 
foreseeable technological advances that will affect their production 
and their use. 
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EXPLORATION 


The long-range outlook for mineral resource development in the 
United States is being currently affected by the temporarily lower 
level of economic activity. One of the serious impacts of the present 
economic situation is its discouragement to continued exploration. 
As prices decline and mine operators are forced to cut costs, they 
often reduce or eliminate entirely their exploration and development 
work. 

Unless the domestic mining industry continues systematically to 
search for new commercial deposits, our minerals producing indus- 
tries will be unable to keep pace with the growing economy. 

The Department, with the full approval of the Administration, has 
presented to the Congress proposed legislation that would enable 
the Government to share with private enterprise the financial risks 
inherent in mineral exploration. The enactment of that measure re- 
mains an important item of unfinished business. 

I therefore respectfully urge this committee to give serious consid- 
eration to early action upon this proposal which is embodied in H. R. 
12951. 

The proposed legislation would give the Department of the In- 
terior authority to continue a program of financial assistance to min- 
ing companies to assure continuing exploration for new ore bodies. 

It contains many of the elements ‘of the Defense Minerals E xplora- 
tion Administration which has now expired. The DMEA program 
was financed under the Defense Production Act and conducted under 
delegation of authority from the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

It seems to me important to emphasize that this measure is not 
designed to bring new properties into quick production and compound 
the difficulties we now face because of surplus stocks and excessive 
production. Rather, it is intended to encourage long-range explora- 
tion to find and delineate new commercial ore bodies for 10, 20, or 
even 30 years hence. 

STABILIZATION PLAN 


Not only has the present metal-market situation adversely affected 
exploration and development work, but it seriously threatens a sub- 
stantial part of our mining productive capacity. 

During the past 12 months there have been sharp declines in the 
prices of several metals. Prices of copper, lead, and zinc, and some 
other metals, have declined to points at which mineral production is 
hampered by vexing economic problems. Many high-cost producers 
have curtailed production, or shut down. Even some of the lower 
cost operators have cut back production. 

With this in mind, the administration has sought to develop meas- 
ures to preserve the mine productive capacity that will be needed by 
our economy when business is again in high gear. These proposals 
have taken the form of a stabilization program for copper, lead, zine, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten. 

Enactment of H. R. 13069 and companion bills would implement 
the administration’s program for these commodities. 

The administration’s objective in developing the plan we are dis- 
cussing today has been to create an economic bridge across the pres- 
ent and temporary valleys of low consumptive requirements, which 
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we confidently expect to be corrected by the upswing in the general 
economy which we all contemplate. 

In designing this bridge we have kept two main objectives in view : 
First, the development and maintenance of our domestic minerals 
and metals productive capacity at a level which is geared realistically 
to our long-term national requirements. 

Our second objective is to so construct the bridge that we and our 
friends all bear our full and fair share of the burden involved in 
surmounting these valleys of low consumption. 

We recognize that this Nation needs friends abroad and cannot 
stand alone in a world which has moved so rapidly into the era of 
Explorers and intercontinental missiles. We also recognize that some 
of our closest friends in the free world are vitally dependent upon sales 
of their mineral and metal products in the world’s market. 

The present slump in world demand for minerals and metals has 
alrady created grave problems of readjustment for these countries, 
as, indeed, it has for our our domestic industry. And so, in moving 
to assist our own industry we must make every effort to avoid aggravat- 
ing the problems of our friends and neighbors. 

Our economic bridge is designed for just this purpose—to insure 
a strategically sound domestic minerals and metals production balance 
for this Nation without increasing the difficulties of our friends abroad. 

Now, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I should like to turn to some of the 
specific items, the first one being lead and zine. 

Title I of H. R. 13069 provides for payments to producers of lead 
and zinc computed on the difference between the domestic market price 
and a stabilization price specified for each commodity. These prices 
have been arrived at after a careful study of the history of production 
of these two commodities. 

We have selected a limitation of 350,000 tons of lead annually as 
being a realistic figure, reflecting the nature and extent of our reserves 
and our mining and milling capacity. A careful study of the relation- 
ships of price and mine production leads us to the conclusion that a 
price of 1434 cents per pound will achieve an annual production of 
lead in the United States in the neighborhood of 350,000 tons. 

For zinc we have chosen the figure of 550,000 tons as being a realistic 
figure as to domestic potential, and a fair share of the United States 
market. The price of 1284 cents per pound will, we believe, achieve 
this target. 

LIMITED-TONNAGE PAYMENTS 


In addition to the payments authorized by title I there are to be 
added the limited-tonnage payments provided in title IT. 

These limited-tonnage payments were not included in the measure 
as originally submitted by the Department, but were introduced by 
Senator Allott, of Colorado. After careful review, we have concluded 
that the small mines of the Nation which are a necessary and vital part 
of the development of our minerals industry need additional assistance. 

Title II provides that each domestic producer of lead or zine shall 
receive an additional payment upon the first 500 tons of production in 
each quarter. These payments will be calculated on the basis of 17 
cents per pound for lead and 1414 cents per pound for zine. 

These additional limited-tonnage payments will permit small pro- 
ducers to maintain their production and their employment. 
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Lead and zine present perhaps the most critical and pressing prob- 
lems at the present time. Lead currently is being produced in the 
United States at an annual rate of approximately 275,000 tons, as 
compared to 1956 production of 353,000 tons. Zine output has fallen 
to a current rate of 450,000 tons of ore as compared to a rate of 600,000 
tons for the first 4 months of 1957. 

Despite these sharp downturns in domestic mine production, the 
declines in consumption have been even greater, and imports have 
maintained their high level. The result has been the accumulation 
of stocks and a badly depressed market. 


ACID-GRADE FLUORSPAR AND TUNGSTEN 


Stabilization payments are also authorized in title 1 to producers 
of acid-grade fluorspar and tungsten. 

Payments on corp ir are to be limited to 180,000 short tons. The 
stabilization price is $48 per ton. 

Stabilization payments to producers of tungsten are based on a 
stabilization price of $36 per short-ton unit for 375,000 short tons of 
tungsten trioxide annu: ally. 

COPPER 


Title LII of H. R. 13069 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase and place in the supplemental stockpile 150,000 tons of 
copper at a price no greater than 271% cents per pound. 

Initially the Department proposed that stabilization payments be 
made on copper also. The program was designed to stabilize copper 
production at 1 million short tons annually based on a stabilization 
price of 2714 cents per pound. 

In recent weeks the copper situation, unlike lead and zine, has 
shown signs of improvement. Cutbacks in production both at home 
and abroad, together with increased consumption, have brought pro- 
duction and demand into balance and a firmer tone to the market. 

Substantial improvement in the copper situation is, however, being 
retarded by surplus stocks which overhang the market. 

We propose therefore that the United States acquire as soon as 
possible up to 150,000 tons of refined copper. This material is to be 
placed in the supplemental stockpile. These purchases will help to 
maintain production of copper in the United States at a reasonable 
level with a sufficient return to producers, to permit them to provide 
orderly mine-development work and to utilize their lower grade ma- 
terials and it will strengthen world market prices, thus benefiting 
foreign producers as well. 

A detailed description of the manner in which the provisions of this 
bill are to be administered is contained in a statement which I pre- 
sented before the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on 
June 19. Copies of this statement have been furnished to each mem- 
ber of this committee. You may have questions concerning this 
statement, I understand, which I shall be glad to answer, along with 
the help of my associates. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a very learned and pre- 
cise statement on the various problems facing this industry. 

Would it be your desire that the statement made before the Sen- 
ate committee, to which you referred, be included as a part of your 
remarks at this proceeding ? . 
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Secretary Searon. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it would be; and I thank 
you, sir, for this suggestion. 

Mr. Rocers. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FRED A. SEATON BEFORE THE SENATE 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, JUNE 19, 1958 


In my previous appearance before this committee, I covered in detail the 
administration’s position with respect to the proposed stabilization plan for 
lead, zine, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten. Today, my comments will be 
directed to the new proposal on copper, to a supplementary program for lead 
and zine, to the proposed amendments for the production-bonus programs for 
beryl, chrome, and columbium-tantalum, and to the anticipated method of admin- 
istering the stabilization program for lead, zinc, fluorspar, and tungsten. 


COPPER 


You will recall that the administration’s stabilization plan for copper called 
for stabilization payments which would return to mine producers of that com- 
modity an amount equal to that which they would receive were the market price 
27% cents per pound. The program was designed to stabilize production of 
copper in the United States at 1 million short tons annually. In recent weeks, 
the copper situation, unlike that of lead and Zinc, is tending toward stability. 
There have been production cutbacks in the United States and abroad which, 
together with the sustained high level of consumption in Europe and the firming 
trend in consumption in the United States, are bringing supply and demand into 
balance. This balance is enhanced by the Government’s purchases of “put” 
copper, now running at 120,000 short tons annually. 

There remains, however, the problem of the inventories which were accumu- 
lated over the past period of surplus production. These surplus stocks we now 
estimate to be 150,000 short tons. There can be no immediate and substantial 
improvement in the copper situation in the United States or abroad so long as 
these stocks overhang the market. After consultation with members of this 
committee, the draft bill we are submitting today contains an amendment to the 
previously announced stabilization plan which would eliminate copper from 
stabilization payments and substitute therefor a program of copper purchases. 

The purchase program would permit acquisition, as soon as possible, of up 
to 150,000 tons of refined copper at the market price. Acquisitions would not 
be made when the market price for electrolytic copper delivered Connecticut 
Valley exceeds 2714 cents per pound. The material acquired would be placed 
in the supplemental stockpile and would have to meet the specifications governing 
acquisitions of copper for the strategic stockpile. 

The substitution of a purchase program for copper in lieu of the original 
stabilization-payment proposal will achieve two major objectives. First of all, 
it will achieve the objectives sought in the initial stabilization proposal; that is, 
the maintenance of production of copper in the United States at a reasonable 
level, with a sufficient return to domestic producers to permit them to pro: ide 
orderly mine-development work and to utilize their lower grade materials. 
Second, acquisitions at this time will not only benefit the domestic industrv, but 
will also strengthen world market prices and, thus, benefit foreign producers 
as well. 

I urge favorable action by this committee on the new proposal for copper. 


LEAD AND ZINC LIMITED-TONNAGE PROGRAM 


One major criticism has been levied against the stabilization program as it 
applies to lead and zine. There has been general agreement that, from the stand- 
point of the overall operations of the lead and zine industry in this country, the 
stabilization payments envisaged in the program as originally presented would 
be sufficient to support the levels of production desired. It has been pointed out, 
however, that the stabilization price would be insufficient to maintain the viability 
of the small-mine segment of our minerals economy. We have reviewed the 
proposal of Senator Allott very carefully and, after consultation with several 
members of the committee, now propose a further amendment to the stabilization 
program which would provide for limited-tonnage payments to the domestic 
producers of lead and zinc. 
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For lead, the payment, in conjunction with the stabilization payment, would 
be such as to increase the total realization for each producer in the United States 
upon the first 500 tons of lead sold in each quarter to an amount which he would 
receive if the market price were 17 cents per pound. In the opinion of the tech- 
nical people whom I have consulted, this price is sufficient to maintain a very 
healthy level of activity among the small mines in the United States. 

For zinc, the proposed payment, in conjunction with the stabilization payment, 
would increase the net realization to the miner on the first 500 tons per quarter 
of zine production to an amount which he would receive if the market price were 
14% cents per pound. This should provide a very satisfactory level of develop- 
ment and exploration among our smaller zinc operators. 

A major consideration in the adoption of the formula suggested by Senator 
Allott is the fact that the small mine is a necessary and vital part of the develop- 
ment of our minerals industry. There are only a few instances in the United 
States in which a great mine has come into production on a large scale initially. 
Generally, the prorgession from an outcrop to a major producer is slow and 
halting. Thus, in order to insure the continuing development of large mines 
capable of supplying tomorrow’s mineral needs, we must provide for our small 
mines today. 

PRODUCTION BONUSES 


The administration’s proposal of last year for production bonuses for beryl, 
chromite, and columbium-tantalum apparently has not been completely under- 
stood. As you know, each of these commodities, together with several others, was 
subject to a special purchase program under defense authority. These programs 
were entered into at a time when the United States had little or no production of 
these commodities and there was an urgent and immediate requirement for 
greatly increased supplies of each of them. In the main, the defense-inspired 
production programs achieved their purpose. Production in the United States 
was expanded. For these three commodities, however, there was a special prom- 
ise, first, of expanded uses in the foreseeable future, and, second, of significant 
technological breakthroughs in their treatment, beneficiation, and processing. 
The production-bonus program is not a support program. It is, rather, a program 
undertaken as an adjunct to the ongoing programs of research in the Government, 
and it is justified by the present and potential importance to the Nation of the 
commodities included in the proposal and by the foreseeable technological 
advances that will affect their production and use. 

The administration originally proposed specific production bonuses for limited 
quantities of domestically produced beryl, chromite, and columbium-tantalum. 
Following hearings before this committee, the chairman and several members 
suggested that the Department take another look at the overall situation with 
respect to these commodities. This has been done. Accordingly, we are modi- 
fying our original proposals. 

BERYL 


The administration’s original proposal for production bonuses for beryl con- 
templated the payment of a bonus of $70 per short ton on not to exceed 750 
short tons of domestically produced beryl concentrates per year. The rapidly 
developing situation in beryl technology in this country convinces us that this 
limitation should be modified. It is now proposed that the annual limitations 
be raised so as to permit payment of production bonuses on 1,000 short tons 
per year and to increase the annual company limitation from our original figure 
of 100 short tons to 150 short tons. The amount of bonus payments called for 
in the original proposal, in the judgment of the technical experts of the Depart- 
ment, is appropriate. 

CHROMITE 


Our initial proposal for chromite called for a production bonus of $21 per 
long dry ton for not to exceed 50,000 long dry tons annually. It is now recom- 
mended that this production bonus be fixed at $35 per long dry ton, but that 
there be no change in the annual or company limitations as contained in the 
administration’s original bill. 

In view of the fact that there has been a great deal of discussion of the 
chromite proposal, I should like to provide the committee some of the back- 
ground as to the method through which our original price was arrived at and 


outline to you the reasons for increasing the bonus from $21 to $35 per long 
dry ton. 
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The prevailing quotation from imported metallurgical grade chromite, f. 0. b. 
United States ports, is approximately $55 per long dry ton. Freight and other 
charges involved in moving this material into the primary marketing area, the 
Ohio Valley, would add another $10 to this price, bringing the total price to 
consumers in the major marketing area to approximately $65 per long dry ton. 
This is the price that would prevail for material of comparable grade produced 
from our own Western States if sold under existing conditions. Chromite from 
Oregon and California moving into the Ohio Valley would have to bear freight 
and handling and other charges approximating $25. Deducting this figure from 
the market price of $65 leaves a gross return of approximately $40 to the mine 
to cover all mining and, where applicable, milling costs. On the basis of our 
original proposal this $40 figure would be increased to approximately $60 
upon payment of the production bonus of $21. Information contained in the 
Department indicates that this level of income would be sufficient for the bulk 
of the mining operations conducted in the western chromite-producing area. 
We acknowledge, however, that much of the affected production would be 
sold at a somewhat lower price than that commanded by the imported material, 
particularly when account is taken of the penalties which would apply to pro- 
ducers on sales of material that cannot meet the highest commercial specifica- 
tions. Therefore we are proposing that this bonus be increased to $35 per ton. 

One further point with respect to the chromite proposal needs clarification. 
The production bonus will be paid on the basis of 46 percent material. Pre- 
miums over this amount will apply to higher grade chromite and penalties to 
chromite of lower grade. A schedule of premiums and penalties will be con- 
tained in the regulations which will also apply to the chrome-iron ratio of the 
concentrates and fix the basic specifications on which the bonus will be computed. 

The success of the chromite production bonus program is largely up to the 
domestic industry. As indicated, I am advised that the quantities and magni- 
tude of the bonus are such as to maintain a substantial production of chrome 
in the United States. Until now the domestic producers have enjoyed a 
guaranteed market and guaranteed price for their product. They have not 
established commercial relationships with consumers in the United States. 
Under the terms of the proposed bonus program, such relationships must be 
established inasmuch as there must be evidence of a sale before the bonus can 
be paid. In this way a commercial domestic industry can be established and 
maintained. 

COLU MBIUM-TANTALUM 


The original proposal with respect to columbium-tantalum called for payment 
of a bonus of $2.35 per pound of combined contained pentoxides for up to 25,000 
pounds of domestically produced columbium-tantalum per year. Here again, 
the course of technology has been rapid. In order to accommodate anticipated 
increases in United States production, we have found it appropriate to increase 
the annual limitation to 50,000 pounds and to increase the per company limitation 
from 5,000 to 10,000 pounds annually. It is believed that provision of this 
expanded program in a short while will permit the establishment of a fully 
competitive and commercial columbium-tantalum producing industry in the 
United States. 

The committee has requested that I discuss with you the method by which 
the stabilization program for lead, zine, fluorspar, and tungsten will be admin- 
istered. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the stabilization program is to assure to domestic producers 
of ores or concentrates of lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar and tungsten a return on 
their production of these ores or concentrates equal to the return that they would 
receive were the market prices for— 


Common lead, New York, per pound_-___-__--__- einnweilc aa te See ee tO 
Prime western zinc, East St. Louis, per pound______________ Baton tt ta ee 
Fluorspar, acid-grade, Rosiclare, Ill., per ton--.._.._.___.___.______-___ 48. 00 
Tungsten concentrates, per unit WO;, per ton______-.-___--_ 2 36. 00 


METHOD OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The program shall be administered under the direction of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Mineral Resources of the Department of the Interior. Certain of the 
administrative details may be delegated to the Administrator of General Services. 
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COMMODITIES 
1. Lead 


The plan provides that no stabilization payments shall be made on sales in 
excess of 350,000 tons of lead annually. 

(a) Quarterly limitations—For purposes of administering the program, the 
annual limitation of 350,000 tons shall be divided into 4 quarterly limitations. 
The quarterly limitations may take into account seasonal variations, and be 
adjusted for other factors, but the sum of the 4 quarterly limitations of any period 
of 4 quarters, beginning the effective date of the program, shall equal 350,000 
tons. Quarterly limitations shall be reduced by an amount equal to the amount 
of lead sold or eligible for sale under contracts entered into pursuant to the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, the Strategic and Critical Mineral 
Stockpiling Act, or Public Law 733. The resulting total represents the adjusted 
quarterly limitations, the maximum quantity of sales (including bona fide trans- 
fers) upon which payments will be made in the quarterly period. 

(b) Method of computing payment.—Each producer of lead participating in 
the program will submit a certified consolidated mill or smelter settlement sheet 
on a monthly basis. This sheet will show, together with all the premiums and 
penalties, the actual realization to the producers per pound of lead in ores and/or 
concentrates sold or paid for, or transferred in lieu of sales, exclusive of that 
derived from mine dumps, mill tailings, or from smelter slags and residues 
derived from material mined prior to the effective date of this program. The 
settlement sheet will be based upon the current “actual” market price, normally 
on the Engineering and Mining Journal quotation, the day or week of sale. Upon 
the receipt of the consolidated settlement sheet there will be made a recomputa- 
tion to arrive at a stabilization settlement figure which shall apply only to that 
lead which is sold and paid for on the original settlement sheet. The recomputa- 
tion shall be on the basis of the stabilization price of 14% cents per pound, and 
will reflect the charges which would have been made had the actual market price 
been equal to the stabilization price of 14%, cents per pound. The amount 
actually received by the producer for the lead in ores and/or concentrates sold 
and paid for will be deducted from the “stabilization” settlement total. The 
resultant amount is the stabilization payment. The payment will represent in 
all cases, with the exceptions set forth below, the full difference between the 
price the producer actually receives for his product and the price that he would 
receive were the market price at time of sale equal to 1434 cents per pound. The 
payment shall not, however, exceed 3.375 cents per pound. 

(c) Sales in excess of quarterly limitation.—In the event that sales on which 
payments are claimed in a given quarter exceed the adjusted quarterly limitation 
as determined by the Secretary, the Secretary may: 

(1) Reduce for each producer the quantity of sales upon which stabiliza- 
tion payments shall be made by a percentage which will distribute the bene- 
fits of the program equitably among producers in proportion to their sales 
in the quarter. Stabilization payments, however, shall not be denied on 
the first 1,250 tons of lead in ores and/or concentrates of any producer sold 
and paid for in that quarter. 

(2) Establish for succeeding quarters limitations on the quantities for 
each producer that will be eligible for stabilization payments, but no pro- 
ducer shall have a quarterly limitation of less than 1,250 tons. 

For example: Were the adjusted quarterly limitation 87,500 tons and 
actual sales in the quarter 92,500 tons, each producer would receive the 
full payment on the first 1,250 tons of his sales, and would be denied pay- 
ment on a percentage of his sales in excess of 1,250 tons which would have 
the effect of limiting the total quantity of sales on which payments were 
made to 87,500 tons. The percentage reduction would be applied propor- 
tionally to all producers having sales in the quarter in excess of 1,250 tons. 

For sueceeding quarters, to facilitate administration of this program, pro- 
ducers may be assigned individual limitations, in keeping with their historic level 
of production and sales. 

(d@) Payment.—As soon as possible after the computation, a check will be sent 
tothe producer. Payments are intended to be on a monthly basis. 

(e) Suspension of payments.—All payments would be suspended if total pro- 
duction in the United States exceeds the quarterly limitation for each of 2 suc- 
cessive quarters by more than 9,000 tons. This provides for annual total pro- 
duction of recoverable lead of 386,000 tons. 
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2. Zine 


The plan provides that no stabilization payments shall be made on sales in 
excess of 550,000 tons of zinc annually. 

(a) Quarterly limitations.—For purposes of administering the program, the 
annual limitation of 550,000 tons shall be divided into 4 quarterly limitations. 
The quarterly limitations may take into account seasonal variations, and be ad- 
justed for other factors, but the sum of the 4 quarterly limitations of any period 
of 4 quarters, beginning the effective date of the program, shall equal 550,000 
tons. Quarterly limitations shall be reduced by an amount equal to the amount 
of zine sold or eligible for sale under contracts entered into pursuant to the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stockpiling Act, or Public Law 733. The resulting total represents the 
adjusted quarterly limitation, the maximum quantity of sales (including bona 
fide transfers) upon which payments will be made in the quarterly period. 

(b) Method of computing payment.—Each producer of zinc participating in 
the program will submit a certified consolidated mill or smelter settlement 
sheet on a monthly basis. This sheet will show, together with all the premiums 
and penalties, the actual realization to the producers per pound of zine in ores 
and/or concentrates sold or paid for, or transferred in lieu of sales, exclusive 
of that derived from mine dumps, mill tailings, or from smelter slags and 
residues derived from material mined prior to the effective date of this program. 
The settlement sheet will be based upon the current “actual” market price, 
normally the Engineering and Mining Journal quotation, on the day or week of 
sale. Upon the receipt of the consolidated settlement sheet there will be made 
a recomputation to arrive at a “stabilization” settlement figure which shall apply 
only to that zine in ores and/or concentrates which is sold and paid for on the 
original settlement sheet. The recomputation shall be on the basis of the “sta- 
bilization” price of 12% cents per pound, and will reflect the charges which 
would have been made had the actual market price been equal to the stabiliza- 
tion price of 12% cents per pound. The amount actually received by the pro- 
ducer for the zinc in ores and/or concentrates sold and paid for will be deducted 
from the “stabilization” settlement total. The resultant amount is the stabili- 
zation payment. The payment will represent in all cases, with the exceptions 
set forth below, the full difference between the price the producer actually re- 
ceives for his product and the price that he would receive were the market 
price at time of sale equal to 12% cents per pound. The payment shall not, 
however, exceed 2.50 cents per pound. 

(c) Sales in excess of quarterly limitation.—In the event that sales on which 
payments are claimed in a given quarter exceed the adjusted quarterly limita- 
tion as determined by the Secretary, the Secretary may: 

(1) Reduce for each producer the quantity of sales upon which stabiliza- 
tion payments shall be made by a percentage which will distribute the 
benefits of the program equitably among producers in proportion to their 
sales in the quarter. Stabilization payments, however, shall not be denied 
on the first 1,250 tons of zine in ores and/or concentrates of any producer 
sold and paid for in that quarter. 

(2)Establish for succeeding quarters limitations on the quantities for 
each producer that will be eligible for stabilization payments, but no producer 
shall have a quarterly limitation of less than 1,250 tons. 

For example: Were the adjusted quarterly limitation 137,500 tons and 
actual sales in the quarter 142,000 tons, each producer would receive the 
full payment on the first 1,250 tons of his sales, and would be denied payment 
on a percentage of his sales in excess of 1,250 tons which would have the 
effect of limiting the total quantity of sales on which payments were made 
to 137,500 tons. The percentage reduction would be applied proportionally 
to all producers having sales in the quarter in excess of 1,250 tons. 

For succeeding quarters, to facilitate administration of the program, pro- 
ducers may be assigned individual limitations, in keeping with their historic 
level of production and sales. 

(d) Payment.—As soon as possible after the computation, a check will be 
sent to the producer. Payments are intended to be «cn a monthly basis. 

(e) Suspension of payments.—All payments would be suspended if total pro- 
duction in the United States exceeds the quarterly limitation for each of 2 suc- 
cessive quarters by more than 15,000 tons. This provides for annual total 
production of recoverable zinc of 610,000 tons. 
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3. Fluorspar 


The plan provides that no stabilization payments shall be made on sales in 
excess of 180,000 short tons of acid-grade fluorspar annually. 

(a) Quarterly limitation—For purposes of administering the program, the 
annual limitation of 180,000 short tons shall be divided into 4 quarterly limi- 
tations. The quarterly limitations may take into account seasonal variations, 
and be adjusted for other factors, but the sum of the 4 quarterly limitations 
of any period of 4 quarters, beginning with the effective date of the program, 
shall equal 180,000 short tons. Quarterly limitations shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to the amount of acid-grade fluorspar sold or eligible for sale 
under contracts entered into pursuant to the Defense Production Act, as amended, 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act, or Public Law 733. The 
resulting total represents the adjusted quarterly limitation, the maximum 
quantity of sales (including bona fide transfers) upon which payments will 
be made in the quarterly period. 

(b) Method of computing payment.—Each producer of acid-grade fluorspar 
participating in the program will submit monthly a consolidated statement cover- 
ing all sales for which payment is claimed for the month to which the state- 
ment applies. The statement will show the actual price, f. 0. b. shipping point. 
Acid-grade fluorspar produced from mine dumps, from mill tailings, or from 
any material produced prior to the effective date of this program shall be identi- 
fied on the statement. Upon receipt of the statement, there will be made a 
recomputation to arrive at a figure which will represent the difference between 
the amount actually received from the sale and an amount which would have 
been received were the market price f. o. b. Rosiclare, Ill, at time of sale $48 
per short ton. Such computation shall take into account premiums and penalties 
set forth in regulations to be issued pursuant to this program. The payment 
thus arrived at in all cases, with the exception set forth below, will represent 
the difference between the amount actually received for the acid-grade fluorspar 
sold and the amount that the producer would have received had the market 
price at time of sale been $48 per short ton Rosiclare, Ill., for acid-grade 
fluorspar meeting the specifications for Government purchases pursuant to 
Public Law 733. Payment shall not, however, exceed $8 per short ton. 

(c) Sales in excess of quarterly limitation.—In the event that sales on which 
payments are claimed in a given quarter exceed the adjusted quarterly limita- 
tion determined by the Secretary, the Secretary may- 

(1) Reduce for each producer the quantity of sales upon which stabiliza- 
tion payments shall be made by a percentage which will distribute the benefits 
of the program equtably among producers in proportion to their sales in the 
quarter. Stabilization payments, however, shall not be denied on the first 
1,250 tons of sales of any one producer. 

2) Establish for succeeding quarters limitations on the quantities for 
each producer that will be eligible for stabilization payments, but no pro- 
ducer shall have a quarterly limitation of less than 1,250 short tons. 

For example, were the adjusted quarterly limitation 45,000 short tons 
and actual sales in the quarter 48,000 tons, each producer would receive the 
full payment of the first 1,250 tons of his sales and would be denied the 
payment of a percentage of his sales in excess of 1,250 short tons, which 
would have the effect of limiting the total quantity of sales on which pay- 
ments were made to 45,000 short tons. The percentage reduction would be 
applied proportionally to all producers having sales in the quarter in excess 
of 1,250 short tons. 

For succeeding quarters, to facilitate the administration of the program, pro- 
ducers may be assigned individual limitations in keeping with their historical 
level of production and sales. 

(d) Payment.—As soon as possible after the computation, a check will be sent 
to the producer. Payment is anticipated to be on a monthly basis. 

(e) Suspension of payments.—All payments would be suspended if the total 
production in the United States exceeds the quarterly limitation for each of 
2 successive quarters by more than 5,000 short tons. This provides for annual 
total production of acid-grade fluorspar of 200,000 short tons. 


4. Tungsten 


The program provides that no stabilization payments shall be made on sales in 
excess of 375,000 short-ton units of tungsten trioxide annually. 
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(a) Quarterly limitations.—For purposes of administering the program, the 
annual limitation of 375,000 short-ton units shall be divided into 4 quarterly 
limitations. The quarterly limitation may take into account seasonal varia- 
tions and be adjusted for other factors, but the sum of the 4 quarterly limita- 
tions of any period of 4 quarters beginning with the effective date of the pro- 
gram shall equal 375,000 short-ton units. Quarterly limitations shall be reduced 
by an amount equal to the amount of domestically produced tungsten trioxide 
sold or eligible for sale under contracts entered into pursuant to the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act, or Public Law 733. The resulting total represents the adjusted quar- 
terly limitation, the maximum quantity of sales (including bona fide transfers) 
upon which payments will be made in the quarterly period. 

(b) Method of computing payments.—Each producer of tungsten concentrates 
participating in the program will submit monthly a certified statement. The 
statement will contain a record of all sales of WO; and the price f. o. b. shipping 
point at which the sales were made, together with pertinent data as to the 
analysis of the concentrate sold and other information affecting the actual sale 
price of the material. Tungsten trioxide produced from mine dumps, from mill 
tailings, or from any material produced prior to the effective date of this program 
shall be identified on the statement. Upon receipt of the statement a recompu- 
tation will be made to determine the difference between the amount actually 
received from the sale and the stabilization price for tungsten concentrates of 
$36 per short-ton unit. Such computation shall take into account premiums and 
penalties set forth in regulations to be issued pursuant to this program. The 
difference will represent in all cases, with the exceptions set forth below, the 
full difference between the amount actually received for the tungsten trioxide 
sold and the amount that the producer would receive had the market price at the 
time of sale been $36 per short-ton unit, f. o. b. shipping point, for tungsten 
trioxide meeting the specifications for Government purchases pursuant to Public 
Law 733. Payments shall not, however, exceed $18 per short-ton unit. 

(c) Sales from inventory.—In the event that sales upon which stabilization 
payments are claimed in any one quarter shall be less than the quarterly limita- 
tion, the Secretary may, at his option, make stabilization payments on sales of 
tungsten trioxide from the inventories of producers which were produced after 
July 1, 1956, but prior to the effective date of this program. In no event, 
however, shall payment on sales from such inventories exceed an aggregate of 
25,000 short-ton units to any one producer from production originating in any 
one mining district during the term of this program. 

(ad) Overall limitation.—In no event shall payments on sales from inventories, 
or from newly mined production, exceed in any one quarter an aggregate of 
15,000 short-ton units for any one producer from production originating in any 
one mining district. 

(e) Sales in excess of quarterly limitations.—In the event that sales on which 
payments are claimed in a given quarter exceed the adjusted quarterly limitation 
as determined by the Secretary, the Secretary may— 

(1) Reduce for each producer the quantity of sales upon which stabiliza- 
tion payments shall be made by a percentage which will distribute the benefits 
of the program equitably among producers in proportion to their sales in 
the quarter. Stabilization payments, however, shall not be denied on the 
first 3,000 short-ton units of sales of any producer. 

(2) Establish for succeeding quarters limitations on the quantities for 
each producer that will be eligible for stabilization payments, but no pro- 
ducer shall have a quarterly limitation of less than 3,000 short-ton units. 

For example: Were the adjusted quarterly limitation 93,750 short-ton 
units, and actual sales in the quarter upon which stabilization payments 
were claimed 100,000 short-ton units, each producer would receive the full 
payment on the first 3,000 short-ton units of his sales in excess of 3,000 
short-ton units which would have the effect of limiting the total quantity 
of sales on which payments were made to 93,750 short-ton units. The per- 
centage reduction would be applied to all producers having sales in the 
quarter in excess of 3,000 short-ton units, 

For succeeding quarters, to facilitate administration of the program, pro- 
ducers may be assigned individual limitations in keeping with their historic 
level of production and sales. 

(f) Payments.—As soon as possible after the computation, a check will be 
sent to the producer. It is anticipated that payment shall be on a monthly 
basis. 
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(g) Suspension of payments.—All payments would be suspended if total 
production in the United States exceeds the quarterly limitation for each of 
two successive quarters by more than 55,000 short-ton units. This provides 
for total annual production of tungsten concentrates in the United States of 
595,000 short-ton units. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal statement to the committee. There 
is one final thought, however, that I would like to leave with you today. There 
have been some expressions in certain quarters in favor of singling out specific 
portions of the program for indivi lual action by the Congress. In my opinion, 
such a course would be ill-advised. The program that I have presented to you 
is a unit and designed to meet the pressing needs of the domestic minerals 
industries. It is my hope that this committee and that the Congress will con- 
sider the program as a whole and that the program will be enacted substan- 
tially in the form in which I have presented it. 

Mr. Rogers. The Chair will recognize the chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Engle, for any questions. 

Mr. Enate. Mr. Secret ary, I take it from your testimony that your 
position with reference to these respective items is similar, if not 
identical, to that which was stated before the Senate committee in the 
statement which you have added as an addendum to the prepared 
statement this mornings. 

Secretary SEATON. That is correct, Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enéue. As I recall, the Senate committee took testimony at 
considerable length with respect to that proposal. 

I take it you have not had an opportunity to examine H. R. 13280 
which I introduced yesterday. 

Secretary Seaton. No, I have not, Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enexe. I would like to say for the benefit of the record, Mr. 
Chairman, that H. R. 13280 contains all 3 mineral programs proposed 
by the Secretary—production bonuses, exploration, and stabilization. 
However, the bill provides for a different type of chrome program 
than that proposed by the Secretary. It also establishes a stabili- 
zation stockpile for chrome alloys. So H. R. 13280 represents a 
composite of the 3 bills, with some minor alterations, recommended 
by the Secretary in his testimony, plus special provisions with refer- 
ence to chromite and the stockpiling of chrome alloys. 

Mr. Aspinauy. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Encte. Let me finish, and then’I will, because I want this all 
together. 

The reason that was done was because, in my opinion, we are only 
going to get one bill through Congress this session. The probability 
of getting three is going to be extremely difficult. At least, it would 
double the problem, and it seems to me to be more se nsible to put 
all 3 in 1 package, providing, in doing so, we do not impair the 

capability of any “part of the program to go forward. It also would 
be very much wiser from a parliamentary standpoint to place these 
3 proposals to which the Secretary has addressed himself in 1 piece 
of legislation, subject to the provision I have mentioned. 

I would like to address an inquiry to Mr. John Liebert. You have 
seen the provisions in H. R. 13280 with reference to chromite, have 
you not ? 

_Mr. Lirserr. Mr. Engle, I saw it but briefly yesterday when I was 
discussing it with Mr. Soule. I have not had a chance to study it. 

Mr. Rogers. Will the gentleman yield while the witness identifies 
himself for the purposes of the record ? 
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Mr. Enete. Yes. 

Mr. Lizpert. My name is John G. Liebert, Special Assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, Department of the 
Interior. 

Now [yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnatu. As I understand, the new bill of our chairman 
includes the defense minerals exploration program plus the stabiliza- 
tion bill, which would include chromite and perhaps includes also 
beryl and columbium-tantalum, in addition to the other bills. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Enote. That is correct. 

Dr. Matter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Encte. Yes. 

Dr. Miter. I believe in the body of the bill there is a different 
stabilization price placed on several minerals involved. For instance, 
on lead I believe you suggest 1514 cents a pound, and I think in the 
other bill it is a little less than that. 

Mr. Enete. We put in the figures, Dr. Miller, that came out of the 
Senate, which were different, I take it, than those in the bills initially 
introduced. 

I want to make it clear what we have done and to segregate those 
parts of H. R. 13280 on which the Secretary has not previously 
expressed an opinion, isolate those, and if not now, at a very early 
time get his expression with reference to the additional items. 

Of course, Mr. Secretary, what we have done is to set up a package 
here that includes all three of your proposals plus the two changes 
which I referred to. If we take those two out, we, of course, have 
a package recommended by your statement in substance, if not in 
detail, and therefore would be fairly close together. 

If the Department has no objection to these others, then, of course, 
we havea package bill that can go forward. 

That is the reason I wanted to address a question to Mr. Liebert. 

Are you familiar enough with this chromite provision to describe it 
briefly to the committee ? 

Mr. Liesert. Mr. Engle, I saw this proposal for a few minutes 
yesterday afternoon and have not really had an opportunity to evaluate 
it in terms of how it fits in with the general philosophy of what the 
Department was suggesting for its measure for stabilization of the 
chrome industry. 

It is unique in that it is a departure from anything which has been 
done in the minerals field to date. I am not prepared to express an 
opinion on it. 

In fact, I think there are several very significant policy aspects to 
the proposal which would have to be very carefully evaluated by the 
Secretary, but we can look at it very carefully. I would be happy to. 

Mr. Ener. Could you give me a time schedule as to when you could 
look at that aspect of this bill? 

Mr. Ligeert. I would like to consult Mr. Hardy. 

Perhaps the middle of next week, Mr. Engle, we would have a pretty 
good fix on this. 

I might say it is going to take some work, because this provides, in 
brief, for a cooperative association, and we may have to get a lot of 
thinking on several areas within the executive branch on this one idea. 
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Mr. Eneatz. May I say it has been suggested by certain people in 
the chromite industry. I realize it was not put together in time for 
you to exhaust it before the hearing. 

What I am interested in is to find the area where we are close to- 
gether with reference to bills introduced and programs suggested by 
the Department. As soon as we find the areas where the Department 
has not yet expressed an opinion, if we could get those opinions, then 
we can see what we are able to put out of this committee and go for- 
ward with, with some prospect of success. 

Dr. Mitter. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Eneuz. Yes. 

Dr. Mutter. In H. R. 13280, referring to page 11, section 204 pro- 
vides for no funds in excess of $25 million. Is that the same as in the 
Senate bill you referred to? 

That is page 11, line 13, section 204: 

No funds in excess of $25 million shall be committed or expended by the Secre- 
tary for the purchase of materials under this title, exclusive of the cost of trans- 
portation, storage, handling, and administration. 

Is that for chrome ? 

Mr. Eneie. Yes; and it is not in the Senate bill and is a matter 
which is subject to evaluation and statement by the Department or by 
the Secretary’s representative as to what they think about this par- 
ticular proposal. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Nebraska, Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Miuter. At least the Secretary has come up with a plan for some 
of these minerals we have not had before. I presume the industry 
would like to go a little higher in some of the prices proposed in the 
bill. 

I am wondering whether Mr. Liebert or one of your group might 
tell us how you arrived at the price to be paid of 1434 cents per pound 
for lead, 1234 cents per pound for zinc, and so forth. How did they 
arrive at those particular figures? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I should like to make a 
short statement on that as to the principle involved which Congress- 
man Miller inquires about, and then Secretary Hardy can fill in the 
technical parts of it, where quite obviously I am not competent. 

We believe, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that the 
most important part of this plan is the price. If the price is set right, 
the plan will work; if it is set too high or too low, we shall have 
trouble. 

And when we use the word “we,” we are not referring to ourselves 
exclusively as administrators of the plan; we are thinking also in terms 
of the Members of Congress, and we are thinking in terms of the 
entrepreneurs, and, perhaps, above everything else, we are thinking 
in terms of the employes of those entrepreneurs. 

As we have conceived this plan, after very careful study, we believe 
if is a temporary measure to help keep alive needed mining productive 
capacity. Weare not intending to embark upon a permanent program 
of price supports for minerals. 

If the price is too low, obviously we shall not succeed in obtaining 
the production we have set as a target. 
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If, on the other hand, the price be set too high, it will inevitably 
lead to the activation of many submarginal mines, and it will tend to 
bring out production which cannot survive when normal business 
returns and these stabilization measures are no longer necessary. 

There is, of course, the claim by many in the industry that the prices 
we have proposed are to low, that many mines cannot make a profit at 
these figures. 

Now, if I may say so, in all respect, I think we should realize that, 
regardless of the price, some mines will try to produce which cannot 
operate at a profit. After all, this is a free economic system in this 
aaaioy This measure does not, and cannot, in my opinion, guarantee 
every mine a profit. 

The prices recommended by the Department were arrived at, as I 
have said, only after very careful study of the historic relationship 
between price and production. 

Nearly 30 percent of the total anticipated production of both lead 
and zinc will be covered by the limited tonnage payments, based on 
the prices which I quoted to the committee here of 17 and 141% cents. 

The small mines, in our opinion, are justifiably and well provided 
for. To increase the payment for all production beyond the prices in 
the administration’s bill would, we believe, primarily benefit the 
larger producers and ultimately destroy the whole purpose of the 
measure. 


I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of reading that state- 
ment into the record. 

Dr. Mutter. I think that is a very fine statement, Mr. Secretary. 
I think probably I want to ask the technical men some questions yet 
on how they arrived at that particular schedule. 

I realize what you say, that 1f you get it to low—I am a doctor—it is 
like an individual getting rickets, pellagra, and scurvy from not 
getting a proper diet. It seems to me the mining industry has had all 
3 of them in the last 3 years, because you have not had a program 
or a price scale that gave ‘them any help in their mining operation. 

I Sa long been an advocate of a eas range program and an in- 
centive price ‘schedule to encourage the production of strategic mate- 
rials to go into the stockpile or to be ready for use by industry in this 
country. 

We need only to go back to World War II and realize what hap- 
pened when we tried to bring in various materials from South 
America, the number of ships - that went down at sea. We were 
going through a process of slow strangulation. 

I recall in this committee, before uranium was taken away from us, 
that we were trying to find uranium in the United States for some 
kind of a mysterious bomb at that time, bringing it in from the Belgian 
Congo and every place we could, and we did not have enough uranium 
in this country to make just a very few of these bombs. 

I was one of the group that insisted on a long-range program and 
an incentive price for uranium, which was adopted finally, and ura- 
nium is literally running out of our ears now. I think the program 
goes 2 or 3 more years, but you would not have had uranium if you had 
not had a long-range program with a price incentive. 

I think that is what you need to do here—have a long-range pro- 
gram with a price incentive so they will go out and find it and can 
produce. Otherwise, you are going to struggle along here with some 
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of the smaller mines having rickets, pellagra, and scurvy, and a few 
other things, because they do not get a price that will enable them 
to continue to live. 

Mr. Aspinauu. If the gentleman will yield before he makes his 
inquiry, I do not want to take issue at this time with my friend from 
Nebraska, but I do not want to leave go unchallenged the statement 
that we have too much uranium at the present time, because I do not 
think my colleague meant that. We do not have too much uranium 
at the present time, although there are possibilities that if we con- 
tinue our present practices we might be in the position of overpro- 
duction. 

What interests me, Dr. Miller, and I hope this is what you are 
trying to get from the witness, is that when we introduced our bills 
during the latter part of June the stabilization payment program 
valled for stabilization prices on lead 3.37 cents per pound, not in 
excess of that amount; on zinc, 2.50 cents per pound; on fluorspar, 
$8 per short ton; on tungsten trioxide, $18 per short ton. 

Then we introduced our bills, trying to keep up with the action of 
those studying it, and last June, we went from those figures to lead 
at, 4 cents per pound, zinc at 4 cents per pound, fluorspar at $13 per 
short ton, and tungsten at $18 per short ton. 

Now, when we have the new suggestion from the Senate, lead is 
down to 3.9 and zinc is down to 2.9. 

Doctor, I do not want to take your time from you, but I would 
like for these witnesses to show this committee how we can arrive at 
any definite figure when there is that fluctuation which has been pro- 
posed not only by the industry but, I understand, by some members 
of the Department. If there is some witness who will speak to that, 
I think it would be very helpful to us. 

Dr. Mitter. I might say that was the next item I was coming to, 
whether these are fixed prices you suggest here on these materials. 

Before I do that, I might say I do not want to be misunderstood on 
uranium. What I was trying to say, we felt we did not have uranium 
in this country, but a long-range program with those prices enabled 
us to discover and uncover uranium in rather large quantities. So we 
are not dependent upon other areas for uranium. 

Coming to the price Mr. Aspinall has spoken of here, it is not clear 
yet how we arrived at the price and how we can say that 17 cents or 
14 cents or 12 cents is a proper price in a world where the economics 
have been fluctuating as they are now. Could we not have a sliding- 
scale arrangement there that might permit a little higher payment at 
times and maybe a lower payment at other times, paying on the index 
of production costs ? 

How did you arrive, in the first place, at this particular price on 
these materials ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Miller, if I may read you a short statement I had 
on some of the mechanics that were used in arriving at our price 
figures, I would like to do so. 

The Bureau of Mines has the job of correlating the cost of produc- 
tion, of the production data supplied by the domestic mining industry 
to the Bureau of the Census in connection with the Census of Manu- 
facturers and the Census of Mineral Industries, the Internal Revenue 


Service and the Department of Labor, and from time to time also the 
Tariff Commission. 
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In addition, the material contained in annual reports on company 
financial statements is given close attention. These data, which cover 
the cost of mining, labor, materials, machinery, explosives, taxes, de- 
preciation, depletion, and certain other elements of the cost structure 
of mining, are correlated with the performance of the industry being 
studied. 

The Bureau has a comprehensive and, I believe, an accurate picture 
of all of the factors that go into production of minerals in the United 
States. This picture is drawn from the data supplied by the industry. 

In the cases of commodities covered by the domestic wine 
stabilization plan, this cost and production information covering the 
entire postwar period, and in some cases extending back even before 
World War II, was brought together. The published cost informa- 
tion was brought up to date by means of price and wage indexes 
covering the most recent inflation in the economy. 

The resultant figures were further checked by indexes showing the 
trends of costs of each of the elements of the totals. 

The final step was to prepare for each of the commodities involved 
a curve or step function which shows for any given price the level of 
production that would be obtained from domestic mines. 

Although the analytical techniques which I have described are a 
relatively new tool in the field of mineral policy, we have had some 
prior experience with it. 

In the 1955-56 period, for lead and zinc estimates made on the 
levels of annual production that would be forthcoming at various 
price levels as a result of the stockpile and barter program then in 
operation, we had for these two commodities, as you know, a very steady 
price level for a substantial time period. The actual performance of 
the lead and zinc industry in the United States came within 2 or 3 per- 
cent of the projected performance based upon the techniques which I 
have just described. 

In determining the details of a stabilization plan, the levels of pro- 
duction were first decided upon. That was the only basic policy de- 
cision. The level of price was a resulting technical factor. 

I want to assure you that the price levels called for in the plan 
are carefully arrived at and, I believe, as precise as it is saute to 
make them. 

We are convinced that, given a period of operation under the plan 
and the general price stability, the domestic industry will, within 
the limitations of a very narrow margin of error, produce the stabi- 
lization quantity at the stabilization price. 

Dr. Miter. I appreciate the statement you have given, and I real- 
ize it is a very technical subject. As a layman, I will have to accept 
the technical analysis you present and the price scale as being, per- 
haps, one that is right. 

As a member of the committee and as a doctor, I hope you do not 
put them on a diet that will keep them in a continuous state of mal- 
nutrition. That is the thing that bothers me—is the price sufficient ? 

I am thinking now of another metal that has not been mentioned 
here. Back in 1932 or 1933 we set the price of gold at $35. Well, if 
the price of gold was right in 1933 at $35, it certainly is not right 
now. Yet who in heaven’s name can change the price of gold? 

You have got to get some thinking downtown a little different 
and the thinking of some of the economists a little different than mine, 
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because I think gold should be twice that price. If the price was 
right in 1933 of $35, it certainly ought to be $65 or $70 now. 

f we fix the price of these materials here today at this price, maybe 
next year, or 2 years or 5 years from now, the price will not be right. 
That is the thing that bothers me. 

I want to congratulate you, though, Mr. Secretary, for bringing 
in a concrete proposal and a program that, in your opinion, will keep 
the mining industry healthy, that it will not starve to death, and that 
we can stockpile these materials, because it is essential we have them 
on hand. It is like money in the bank. 

I have long fretted about not having a program of some kind that 
the mining industry could tie the future into as to the development 
of the resources of the country. 

Secretary Seaton. May I reply to what Dr. Miller has said ? 

Dr. Mruuer. Yes. 

Secretary Seaton. Congressman Miller, as to the gold price, the 
Lord has been very good to me, and among the many, many things I 
have to thank Him for is that I have absolutely no authority or re- 
sponsibility on the question of the price of gold. 

Dr. Mirurr. [ realize that. 

Secretary Sraton. I know you do. But there are some bright 
things in every man’s life, and that is one of them in mine. The sec- 
ond thing is, as I said to the Senate committee, we in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior have been most grateful to members of the Sen- 
ate committee of both political parties for the very fine help and 
cooperation and counsel and advice that they gave us, and I can say 
today, with complete sincerity, that I see before me members of this 
committee who have done the same thing. I know that we are all 
working toward the same end. 

Having said that, I would like to repeat something else which I put 
in the record before the Senate committee, and that is that one of the 
essences of this plan is that we would expect in the Department to 
review it continuously, and we would expect, and we believe it is our 
moral obligation or legal obligation, to come before the Congress in 
the next session and report and make suggestions for adjustment. 

I am certain that the members of this committee and the members 
of the committee in the Senate, and Representatives and Senators not 
members of the committees, would do likewise. 

It has that built-in evaluation and consideration safety factor about 
which you have expressed a very proper concern, if I may say so, sir. 
Dr. Muarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back my time. 

Mr. Rocers. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, before I ask the Secretary some 
questions, I would like to proceed with Mr. Hardy, first, along Dr. 
Miller’s line of questioning. I understand, Mr. Hardy, that you 
have come directly from industry to the Government; is that correct? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Let me ask you this question, so that we can feel 
some confidence in what has been suggested and in explanation of the 
different figures that have been presented by the different pieces of 
legislation. I can understand the Secretary’s reference to how we 
have these differences. , 
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If you were in private industry at the present time—in a position 
like you were in before you came with the Government—would you 
be recommending the figures in the bill to which the Secretary has 
made reference? And that was in the bill which I first introduced, 
H. R. 12951. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Aspinall, I certainly would recommend those 
figures. 

T would like to bring attention to one aspect of the Secretary’s 
statement, and that is the limited-tonnage payment along the lines of 
the formula suggested by Senator Allott, which payments will be made 
on, roughly, 2,000 tons of lead and 2,000 tons of zinc annually at 
higher levels. I believe the lead payment takes the price to 17 cents, 
and the zinc payment has a price of 1414, to the small operating mines. 
We know those are the higher cost producers. 

I think, with that provision in it, there is a great deal of strength 
in the stabilization plan, and I would certainly endorse it, whether 
I was in industry or in Government. 

Mr. Asprnati. That brings me to my next question. It would 
make no difference whether or not you were representing a so-called 
large producer or a small producer with the Allott proposal, you 
would still say that the figures which the Secretary gave us are fair 
and will keep the industry, not in a large profit-taking position, but it 
will keep it healthy. Is that correct? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, sir. Basically, I think the stabilization 


prices on the basic plan were right, and I think the Allott formula 
strengthens that position. 


Mr. AsprnaLu. Now, Mr. Secretary, I wish to ask you 2 or 3 ques- 
tions. Before I do, I, first, wish to make an observation of my own. 

We have waited for years for this kind of proposal from the 
Department, and I am glad it is here. But my thought is, if it could 
have been here before, we would not have found our mining industry 
in the condition in which it is at the present time, and that a great 
many of the problems which now confront us have, at least, been 
added to because of the fact of our delay. But it is better late than 
never, and I am perfectly willing to go from this place. What is the 
philosophy, Mr. Secretary, that is behind this legislation ? 

I know that the Secretary said it is not a support program. Iam 
not sure just what is a support program. I do not know whether the 
Secretary referred to it as not a support program and blossomed out 
like agriculture, which was supposed to be a temporary program 
into a long-term program, and now finds itself in trouble. 

If that is what you mean, Mr. Secretary, I am with you, but any 
governmental aid for any segment of our economy must, in some 
respects, be considered a support program. Is that not right? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Aspinall, if I may answer your points in the 
order which I remember your having made them, I, too, regret that 
circumstances made it impossible for us to come before this committee 
with the plan which we now have prior to this time. 

Knowing you and your great interest in the mining industry, I 
realize that you were not trying to pinpoint any blame in that matter 
with expression of regret. 

I must say that, in the 2 years that I have been Secretary of the 
Interior, I would have welcomed, because I have always welcomed— 
the record is clear—proposals from the Congress as well. And, when 
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I say that, I am not attempting to blame Congress for this period 
of time which has elapsed. There have been circumstances involved, 
many over which no one of us, or all of us, had any control. 

In my reference that this was not a support program, as I remember 
that, that was made in reference to sections of this program. I did 
not mean, by that, it necessarily was a negation of the entire program 
in that respect. 

But, actually, what we really believe we have proposed here today 
is a program to help the domestic mining industry bring out and main- 
tain a maximum productive and profitable capacity. 

I certainly do not want to quarrel with you, sir, or anyone else, about 
it, but that is what we are trying to do, and the word “stabilization” 
appeals to me much more than any other single word or phrase of 
description which might be attached to the program. 

The reason that I said we did not contemplate that this was some- 
thing which would go on ad infinitum is that we believe between the 
intelligence and ingenuity of the people involved in the mining in- 
dustry in this country, coupled with what we believe is a sensible 
and workable plan of stabilization, that the net result of those two 
forces working together, with the advice and counsel of this committee 
and of the Congress, will produce a situation where the domestic 
mining industry can stand on its own feet and would have no further 
interest in a program of this sort. 

I cannot commit this administration into the future beyond the 
time which we have committed it in this program. I certainly cannot 
commit the Congress of the United States—— 

Mr. Asprnatu. We cannot do that, ourselves. 

Secretary Seaton (continuing). Nor could I possibly commit some 
other administration. But I would assume, and I would certainly 
believe, that, if other problems come along with the domestic mining 
industry, as well as in any other area of economic activity in this 
country, appropriate action would be recommended and taken, sir. 

Mr. AsprnatL. Let me ask my question this way: Without some 
such sort of a program as is now recommended by the industry and 
by the Government, domestic mining cannot exist in the United States. 
Is that correct ? 

Secretary Seaton. Domestic mining, Mr. Aspinall, without a pro- 
gram such as we have recommended and industry has recommended 
here, could exist, yes, but it could not exist at a level which would be 
commensurate with the protection and preservation of the national 
security. 

Mr. Asprnati. Now we have got the other angle of this question. 
This program, then, is recommended to protect our national security ¢ 

Secretary Seaton. That is one of the major considerations; yes, sir. 
There are other considerations that are important. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Secretary, how much of the industry—if you 
do not have this, maybe your technical advisers do have it—how much 
of our domestic mining industry in lead, zinc, tungsten, fluorspar—I 
could say chrome and beryl, but I am not going to—could continue to 
exist and serve the American public-consumption demands if you did 
not have this program which you recommend ? 

Secretary Seaton. I think I would rather have Mr. Hardy answer 
these specifics, but I would say to you, Mr. Aspinall, not enough. 
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Mr. Asprnaui. I would say to you, Mr. Secretary, in my State there 
would not be anything left except perhaps 1 or 2 mines which are 
operating under the benefits that come from our foreign-aid opera- 
tions, as well as some of the other minerals that they get from the 
production. 

Mr. Hardy, do you wish to answer that question ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Aspinall, in our best judgment, we feel without 
this type of program no more than two-thirds of the current depressed 
level of production would be maintained. The current level is down 
approximately 25 percent from what we would like to see as normal. 

Mr. eee And that would be controlled by a few large pro- 
ducers 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. The lower cost producers would be the 
ones who survived. 

Mr. Asrrnatt, And there would be very little, if any, exploration 
for new ore bodies ? 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly, exploration would be one of the activities 
that would suffer. 

Mr. Asprnati. Now, as suggested, Mr. Secretary, does this plan of- 
fer a full profit, a reasonable profit for the producers, or does it have 
oe to do with the program which you have suggested ? 

ecretary Seaton. I think, Mr. Aspinall, with prudent manage- 
ment and efficient management of properties that have a fair promise 
of being producers, this plan does enable them to proceed at a rate 
where they not only can stay in business and pay appropriate wages, 
but can also conduct the necessary exploration which we feel is so 
vital to the future of this country, particularly when you couple it 
with our proposal for a renewal of a plan quite similar to the old 
DMEA. 

Mr. Asptnatu. One more question. In addition, the economic wel- 
fare of the workers, as well as the mining operators, is considered in 
what has been suggested ¢ 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, Mr. Aspinall. I, perhaps, did not make 
that clear in my opening remarks. I tried to. I think that that has 
to be a consideration, because that is the human value, and, certainly, 
all Members of Congress, as well as the Department of the Interior, 
are interested in the human values. 

Mr. Asprnati. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rocers. Before the next gentleman is recognized, the Chair 
had intended to call attention to the fact that there are several Mem- 
bers of Congress who might want to insert a statement. I know that 
some of you may be busy, and, if you care to, without objection, their 
statements may be inserted in the record immediately following the 
question-and-answer period of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. 
Berry. 

Mi. Berry. I just have a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I am wondering, is there contemplated any limitation upon imports 
of these minerals covered in the bill? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Berry, there is no specific section of this bill 
which is involved with any limitation of imports of minerals from 
sources outside of the United States. The adoption into law of the 
proposal we have made here today, obviously, will put the domestic 
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producers in a much better competitive position than they now find 
themselves in. I would believe that a natural corollary of that situ- 
ation would be a reduction in the total flow of imports of these min- 
erals and metals into the United States. 

Mr. Berry. Then my next question: Will this support price, or 
whatever we choose to call it, increase or decrease the world market 
price of these minerals ? 

Secretary Seaton. As we tried to point out in our statement, Mr. 
Berry, I think the eventual result will be a firming upward of world 
market prices, and that would be particularly true in the case of 
copper. When I say “particularly true,” I am sure you would see 
those results rather rapidly in the case of copper. 

Mr. Berry. As you firm upward, you increase the inducement for 
imports, do you not, actually ? 

Secretary Seaton. No, sir; not as long as this plan is in operation; 
you certainly would not, because, as I say, the domestic producer is in 
a very favorable competitive position. 

Mr. Berry. You indicated a while ago, in response to Dr. Miller’s 
question, that the Lord had been kind to you in that you were not 
given the job of increasing or decreasing the gold price. What de- 
partment would be responsible for a support price similar to this in 

old? 

. Secretary Sraton. First of all, the Congress of the United States, 
the Department of the Treasury, and the President. If you do not 
mind, I would like to enlarge a bit on my thankfulness to the good 
Lord. I might say that the country should be thankful, because, if 
anyone is any less competent in the field of international fiscal affairs 
and understanding the complexities of gold than the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Berry, I do not know him. 

Mr. Berry. There are many, I will assure you, Mr. Secretary, in- 
cluding some experts. Do you know of any reason why a support 
program similar to this could not be included in this legislation or 
similar legislation ? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Berry, I would simply have to plead com- 
plete ignorance. That is not an attempt to evade your question; it 
is simply a statement of fact. I cannot comment on it one way or 
the other. I might add that a very distinguished expert in the fiscal 
field told me recently something which, I am sure, most of you have 
seen printed from time to time. He said there were only 10 men in 
the world who understood gold, and it was perfectly obvious to me 
he was not including me among the 10. 

Mr. Berry. I cannot understand, with a mineral or mining industry 
that is in as bad financial shape as our gold-mining industry in the 
United States, why it would throw off balance our monetary segment 
if we provided some sort of a subsidy or cost-of-production payment 
aside from the price of gold. 

I think something is going to have to be worked out. I think some- 
body is going to have to come to grips with this thing. I do not think 
all of us can just continue to sit around and say, “Well, I do not 
know anything about the monetary system and I am afraid to tackle 
it.” Someone, somewhere, is going to have to take off their coat and 
figure this thing out. Otherwise probably the one gold mine that 
is left in this country that is engaged exclusively in the mining of 
gold is going to have to close down. 
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That, I think, is all, Mr. Chairman. But I would like to have 
someone in the Department of the Interior, or someone, make a study 
or explain to me off the record or in some way why gold could not 
be included in this mineral program. 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Bert ry, as I am sure you know because of 
your wealth of experience in the Congress and your intimate knowl- 
edge of the mining industry, with particular reference to gold mining, 
the Department of the Interior has no part whatsoever in that except, 
of course, a sympathetic concern for the plight of any American in- 
dustry. I would respectfully suggest, sir, that you might wish to 
consider making that request to the Secretary of the Treasur y- 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. Let the Chair say that if gold is as complex a subject 
as it is said to be, it would require special heari ings. 

The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman from Idaho, Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask, What is the posi- 
tion of the Department on stockpiling the other minerals that are 
enumerated in these bills other than copper ¢ 

Secretary Sraton. Mrs. Pfost, we have carefully considered that 
over a period of a considerable length of time. I was asked the precise 
question by a distinguished member of the Senate committee, with 
particular reference to the case of lead and zinc, and I pointed out 
that the record was crystal clear that while this country had engaged 
in stockpiling of lead and zinc for a period, as I remember it, of 
5 years, in the long run it had worked to the detriment of the domestic 
lead and zinc industr vy; and experience having taught us that unhappy 
but pertinent lesson, ‘that I felt no good w ould come of a stockpiling 
program for lead and zine. 

I think that applies to other metals we have under consideration here 
today, and a great deal of harm could easily eventuate. 

Now, the reason that we accepted the proposal for a stockpile of 
copper was that during our consultations and advice which we re- 
at—from Members of Congress of both political 
parties and the industry, people who were competent in the field gave 
us every clear-cut assurance that a 1-year program of stoc kpiling for 
copper, at the price and to the extent which we have proposed here 
today, would cure the situation. That was the reason that we did it. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, the copper stockpile is not because of 
necessity for the metal, but rather in order to cure the ills of the 
particular industry ? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes; that isa fair concluison. 

Mrs. Prost. The thing that concerns me is the fact that so many of 
our lead and zine mines, not only in north Idaho but in other States 
as well, have closed because they cannot live under the existing prices 
of minerals. 

I am concerned about more and more of the mines closing. Of 
course, I realize that this particular legislation is designed to assist 
the industry, and maybe it will. 

Secretary Seaton. We are sure it will, Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. You are? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Prost. I am concerned with the fact that several have closed in 
my own congressional district, and I am just wondering whether these 
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mines are actually going to be able to open on the price set in this new 
stabilization plan. 

Secretary Seaton. I could say this to you, Mrs. Pfost: That the 
prices we have proposed here today are substantially higher than the 
current prices in the market. 

Now, as to specific mines, I am sorry I cannot give you that, because, 
as I also tried to point out, there is no magic formula to put every mine 
into business, don’t you see ? 

Mrs. Prosr. Certainly. 

Secretary Szaron. And if we were to attempt that, we would, of 
course, do great violence to the domestic minerals industry and to the 
country as well, and in the long run there would be nothing but utter 
chaos, so far as the mining industry is concerned, and a great amount 
of harm endured by the people who depend for their livelihood on 
working in these mines. ; 

But the general answer is that, yes, this will enable many mines 
to remain in business at a fair level, and obviously it will open, or at 
least. will encourage entrepreneurs to reopen mines. The final de- 
cision, of course, rests with them. 

Mrs. Prosr. Mr. Secretary, let me state that several of our mines in 
north Idaho are just hanging on and waiting for some action. They 
do not know whether they are going to be forced out of business or 
whether they should carry on as long as their funds will last. 

Let me ask one other question. 

Does this new bill, H. R. 13280, provide a temporary program 
only? In other words, does it carry an expiration date or time 
limitation ? 

Secretary Seaton. You are referring now to the bill introduced by 
Congressman Engle? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Secretary Sraton. I have had no opportunity to go over that, Mrs. 
Pfost. I had not seen a copy until the time the hearing opened, and 
I cannot answer that question. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Rogers. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Utah, Mr. 
Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Secretary, let’s confine ourselves, then, to the 
bill you have read, the one that was introduced by the gentleman from 
Colorado, H. R. 18203. What is the limitation on that? Have you 
had a chance to see it? What is the limitation as to the length of the 
program ? 

Secretary Seaton. Sir, I have not had a chance to read this bill. 
It is dated June 30, 1958. I would attempt to discuss the proposal 
we made this morning. 

Mr. Dawson. I would not want to impose that question on you, 
Mr. Secretary, if you have not had a chance to see it. 

But in answer to the lady’s question, could you tell us what your 
estimate is as to the length of this program, the time required ? 

Secretary Seaton. The program we have proposed in the case of 
copper would be the 1 year, the purchase program for copper. 

Mr. Dawson. A one-shot program on that? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 
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We have every reason to believe, as I said to Mrs. Pfost, that that 
will handle the situation. We have been given all sorts of assurances 
of that. Our technicians have checked it and they are in complete 
agreement. 

As to the balance of the program, for lead and zinc and acid-grade 
fluorspar and tungsten, what we have proposed here today is a 5-year 
program. We believe that within the 5-year period we shall have 
corrected the situation. 

I repeat, we would expect, of course, to have a review of that pro- 
gram year by year before the appropriate committees of Congress 
which, of course, includes this committee. 

Mr. Dawson. Looking at this matter realistically, we are up against 
a pretty tough proposition in the way of appropriations, ul We have 
some concern of going before the Appropriations Committee every 
year and asking for subsidy money to support mines. 

In the bill introduced by the gentleman from Colorado there is a 
provision calling for lending authority on the part of the Depart- 
ment. Have you had an opportunity to go into that phase of the 
problem ? 

Secretary Seaton. I have not had an opportunity, as I said, to 
study the bill introduced by the distinguished gentleman from Colo- 
rado, but I can repeat my testimony before the Senate committee on 
June 19 when I was asked a similar question. 

I said that, on reflection, the Department of the Interior would 
have no objection whatever to the granting of the borrowing authority 
so that we could carry on the program on a continuous basis for the 
5-year period. 

Mr. Dawson. You say you would have no objection ? 

Secretary Seaton. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Would you give a favorable answer in a report on a 
bill with such provision in it? 

Secretary Szaton. Would I? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Getting back to the question of copper, is this stock- 
pile to be isolated, or is there danger of the scnaaialaniien of this stock 
of copper hanging over the market and depressing the price? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Dawson, we would expect that to be, usin 
common parlance, locked up, as is the case with other minerals an 
metals involved in the strategic and in the critical stockpiles, with 
which, of course, you are very familiar. 

Mr. Dawson. In the final analysis, is it not a question of the law of 
supply and demand, and if the copper people go ahead and overpro- 
duce you are right back where you started again? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Dawson, we have had a combination of cir- 
cumstances here. I suppose that some people could make a case that 
there has been overproduction, but I would much rather believe, on 
the basis of what I think I know about it, that the drop in consumptive 
requirement has had a great deal to do with it. ; 

Again I repeat, the very best experts whom we can find available 
believe that, if you take up to 150,000 tons of copper from domestic 
sources out of the market, isolate it, sanitize it, lock it up, whatever 
phrase seems to be most germane, that settles the problem. 
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I would say that if it did not, sir, I would feel again not only a 
moral but a legal obligation to come before the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress with further proposals. 

Mr. Dawson. Let’s get back to the question of lead and zinc now. 

What, in your opinion, is going to be the effect on the market 
price of lead and zinc if your stabilization program went into effect, 
that is, the world market price? 

Secretary Seaton. That is a highly technical question, Mr. Dawson. 
I do know this: that we believe in the long run it will stabilize the 

rices. 

i I have noticed, by way of market, in business journals and the daily 
press, that the rumor we would offer the program that we have offered 
caused an upward trend in the market, and I would believe overall 
that the results would be beneficial and still have the price of lead 
and zine within a range where you do not suffer from the threat or 
the actuality of substitution of some other metal for those metals, 
and that is particularly true in the case of zinc. 

Mr. Dawson. I believe I recall in one of your statements you said 
you were going to try to get some cooperation from the foreign pro- 
ducers of lead and zinc to cooperate with regard to the amount of 
the metals they were importing into this country. 

Secretary Seaton. I am grateful, Mr. Dawson, that you raised that 
point. It is true. 

If I may say so, it is not a question of we are going to, it isa 
question of we are. 

Mr. Liebert has recently attended a meeting on that very subject, 
and if you would care to explore that matter further, I am sure he 
could testify on that point. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to ask Mr. Liebert if he is making any 
headway. I donot want to get into too much detail. 

Mr. Liepertr. Mr. Dawson, I think that a great deal of headway has 
been made toward posing the problem on the world table, so to speak, 
for all the producers to look at it. Each producing country then can 
evaluate its own problem in terms of the problem of every other 
country. 

Basically, it appears that the problem of lead and zinc is one of 
oversupply in the world, and one of the best ways to stabilize that 
situation, of course, to cure that situation, is to reduce unnecessary 
production, which is a price depressant. 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, it is a matter of economics, is it not, if 
the people abroad have got a fruitful market here in this country? 
They have rich mines they are operating with American equipment 
under very modern conditions, and in many cases American com- 
panies are operating these mines. And here we create an artificial 
vacuum, you might say, in our market in this country, inviting those 
people to come in, and I do not think you are going to get anywhere 
with them by just reasoning with them. If it is economically profit- 
able for them to bring their metals in and take advantage of the situ- 
ation we create, they are going to continue to do it. 

I recall the tariff hearings of 1954. I was down there and testified. 
After the President finally turned down the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission on lead and zinc, we went down to 
his office, and I recall the statement he made, and the written state- 
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ment issued after, in which he turned us down on the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission, but instead he had the agricultural 
barter program and the stockpiling program which he said would 
take the place of it. 

In addition, he made this statement: He was asking these foreign 
countries to cooperate with us, and if they did not cooperate, he was 
prepared to take other steps to protect the industry. 

Now, at that time the findings of the Tariff Commission were to the 
effect that the industry needed a combined price on lead and zine, I 
think of—I have my figures somewhere here. But in any event, the 
combined price that they found was necessary to support the in- 
dustry at that time is substantially what you are saying the combined 
price should be today. And yet we have had a 20-percent increase in 
costs since that time. 

The industry feels that this just is not enough to support them. 

Perhaps Mr. Hardy would care to comment. 

I would like to ne him a question, if, in making your study, you 
took into consideration the findings of the Tariff Commission of 1954 
and also more recent ones ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Dawson, we have gone back over all the Tariff 
Commission hearings and their recommendations. 

On this particular point I cannot agree with you, that we have never 
been able to find where the Tariff Commission has set or suggested 
a level as to what the price of these metals should be. 

Mr. Dawson. Here are the findings of the Commission in April of 
1954, page 228. They found that a ratio of net operating profit to net 
sales of 5.3 percent before income taxes for a major portion of the 
Nation’s lead and zine mines, in the first half of 1953 the combined 
lead-zine price was 24.624—13.24 for lead and 11.35 for zine. 

In November of 1957 when they made their subsequent findings, I 
think it was almost undisputed the costs of production had gone up 
20 percent since that time. 

You add that to these figures, and you come up with a figure far 
in excess of what you are proposing to keep them alive. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Dawson, of course, those figures, like you say, 
alluded to a combined price of 241% cents. Our combined price in the 
stabilization plan provides for a basic payment of 2714 cents, plus the 
application of the Allott payments, under the Allott formula. 

In all cases our plan is substantially above the figures you are 
referring to there. 

Mr. Dawson. Have you taken into consideration increased costs? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir; we have done that, and increased productivity 
during that time, too. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the opportunity, 
too, with the general permission granted, to insert into the record the 
statement of some of the industry representatives on this point, which 
I think is at variance with what you are saying at this point. 

Mr. Rocers. Is the gentleman requesting that those be inserted at 
this point? It occurred to the Chair it probably would be better that 
they be inserted later. 

Mr. Dawson. Any place. 

Dr. Mitter. How many statements? How long are they? 

Mr. Dawson. The statement will be very short. It will be my own 
statement, and I will make inserts from representatives of the industry. 
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Mr. Rocers. Without objection, that statement may be included 
following the question and answer period of the Secretary. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Secretary, getting back to the question posed 
by the gentleman from Colorado as to the philosophy back of the 
subsidy, you call it stabilization, but it is a two-price plan for metals, 
and some people refer to it as the Brannan plan; we are disturbed 
as to the chances for us to support this program, to go before the 
public, and particularly the Members of Congress, and get support 
that we need for it. 

Some of us feel the only way we are going to protect the industry 
is through the use of quotas or tariffs. It seems to me that, if we 
have to accept a subsidy proposal, it is the second best alternative. 

Do you feel the chances for getting the approval of the findings 
of the Tariff Commission by the administration are out now, that 
we have no opportunity to get favorable support on that ? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Dawson, I will be glad to answer that 
question. I said to the Senate committee and I repeat here now, 
that so far as I am concerned, as Secretary of the Interior, I have no 
intention of presiding at the bankruptey of the domestic metals 
industry. Neither have I any intention of participating in the 
bankruptcy of our relationships with the friendly nations of this 
hemisphere who are, in the main, concerned in this problem. 

Now, as to the quota, I could not in good conscience recommend 
to the President of the United States that he accept the quota pro- 
posal which was brought out by a split decision in the Tariff Com- 
mission. As the Congressman very well knows, there were three 
members of that Commission who supported a proposed quota up 
to 50 percent, based, as I remember it, on the 1954 level. The other 
three members of the Commission were opposed. 

I could not support that quota system because I believe it would 
result in the damage of the security of this country, it would do 
violence to our friendly neighboring nations, the great nation of the 
north, Canada, and the equally great but smaller nations to the south 
in Central and in Latin America. 

Furthermore, if a quota were imposed, it is my opinion, based on 
the advice which I have received from the gentlemen whom you see 
here today and from the technicians of the Department, we would 
then find the domestic price of lead and zine at a point which would 
not only encourage but actually invite and practically insure sub- 
stitution of other metals to the point that damage would ensue to the 
lead and zine industry. 

Now, as to the Tariff Commission recommendations, again I would 
point out something which you and the other members of this com- 
mittee, of course, know just as well as do I, that again you had a 
split, three members of the Commission proposing one formula and 
three members of the Commission proposing the other formula. 

Mr. Dawson. But they all agreed that the industry needed some- 
thing to help them. 

Secret: ry Seaton. Mr. Dawson, that is correct. But I would point 
out again what Mr. Hardy has just said—that the proposals we are 
making in this administration sponsored and supported plan will 
do more for the minerals industry of this country—in this case, 
since we are talking of lead and zinc, with particular reference to 
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lead and zinc—than either 1 of the 2 tariff remedies proposed by the 
split decision of the Tariff Commission exclusive of the quota. 

We have no intention of coming before the Congress, sir, and pro- 
posing anything which would end up in slow starvation or in malnu- 
trition of a tremendously important industry such as the minerals 
industry of this country. 

Mr. Dawson. I am glad to hear you say that because I am very 
dubious about our chances of getting this legislation through at this 
late date. Here our mines are closing up and you stress such great 
concern over our foreign friends. 

Secretary Seaton. I am expressing a dual concern, sir. What 
happens to our foreign friends has a great deal to do with our people 
in this country. 

I might say, the record, of course, is that we came before the Con- 
gress last year with proposals for encouragement of exploration. 
We asked that the modernized formula of DMEA be extended. The 
Congress in its own judgment and wisdom did not see fit to do so, and 
that program expired on June 30, this year. 

I am also conscious that we vigorously and continuously supported 
our tungsten proposal, and in that we were unsuccessful. 

I am also conscious that we made other proposals to the Congress 
which the Congress did not act upon. 

And I do not say this as a matter of criticism of the Congress. That 
is the way our system works. I can never propose to be the final 
judge. 

But I will say this, Mr. Dawson: That certainly we can expect 
the Congress of the United States, regardless of political party affilia- 
tion, to take action this time, because we now have an object lessou 
spread from one end of this land to the other, of men out of work, 
of capital and financial difficulty, and we have seen, in addition to 
that, a diminution in the matter of exploration for new minerals and 
metals which this country obviously needs in the future for peacetime 
purposes, to say nothing of wartime purposes. 

I think the whole situation of public opinion over the country and 
consideration, yes, by both the executive and the congressional branches 
of this Government, is in a different sort of an attitude than it was a 
year ago. 

I would never believe, never believe, that the Congress of the United 
States would fail this time to take appropriate action. I have that 
much faith, sir, in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Dawson. I wish I had as much, and I can share 

Secretary Seaton. I do not want to quarrel with you, Mr. Dawson, 
but I insist I have the faith, and I hope we can demonstrate it to 
you, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. What we need is a little charity along with our faith. 

Mr. Enere. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Ener. We are practically down to the last 1 hour and 15 
minutes of this session, and we have a bill that is tremendously compli- 
cated and very difficult, especially on our side of the Congress, what- 
ever might be said about the merits of it. 

We have had difficulty with the appropriations, as you know, on 
these minerals programs. 
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My regret is that we have not seen this thing up here a long time 
before so we would have time to go through the legislative process 
more thoroughly. 

This committee itself is in very bad shape as far as its calendar is 
concerned, and then the problem of getting the time, much less get- 
ting it through rules and getting through the floor, is a serious one, 
and that does not even consider the question of appropriations, which 
apparently are out of the question for this year. 

Mr. Dawson. One further comment. I am sure, Mr. Secretary, 1 
thoroughly agree with your last statement. I think we, as Congress, 
have been derelict in our duty on the exploration program and many 
of these other programs, and that is the very reason that I said what 
I did—that I have very little faith that we are going to get this 
through. 

I am just so concerned about what is going to happen to these mines 
that I hope you will not shut the door entirely to the possibility of 
some quotas or some tariff action if this fails. 

Mr. Rogers. Let the Chair make this observation, Mr. Secretary: 
If it will not inconvenience you too much, we can go on after 12 today 
because there is not anything on the floor, I think, that would be of 
importance for a few minutes. I would like for all Members to get 
their remarks in at this time. 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, I would be grateful if you could 
continue because I had hoped to be able to wonlads my portion of this 
testimony this morning because of pressing engagements this after- 
noon. However, of course, that is up to your judgment. 

Mr. Rogers. We will move as fast as possible. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, Mr. Secretary, I might say that I am quite interested and 
quite concerned with this program in line with the comments made 
by the gentleman from Utah, because, in view of the fact of my in- 
terest in tungsten and some of these programs on which we have 
run into trouble on the Appropriations Committees and others, I 
realize we have to sell this program. 

Do I understand you to feel that under the program proposed we 
would be able—stating the facts as you see them—to face the House 
with this program and say that within the foreseeable future it will 
place our mining industry in a position where they can go on their 
own, so to speak ¢ 

Secretary Seaton. Yes. Not in the nature of a threat that this is 
it and this is all there is to it, but we believe the economic forces in- 
volved in this program, as I said, plus the basic ingenuity and ability 
of the entrepreneurs and the workers in the mines, would have that 
result. 

But I tried to make clear, Mr. Sisk, that we would expect to review 
this program each year, and we certainly would believe that the Con- 
gress would do likewise. 

Mr. Sisk. The thing I am seeking, Mr. Secretary 
am a little slow on the uptake 

Secretary SEATON. That I will deny, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. The thing I am seeking is what we can say to members 
of the Appropriations Committee, because, frankly, I have discussed 
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it with individual members, the tungsten program, in the fight we 
have had on that. What can we say with reference to this program, 
provided we could get this through, to sell them on the idea of ap- 
propriating the money to produce jobs, and that will convince them 
we have hit upon something that will do the job and not continue to 
pile up surpluses of minerals, and will not make necessary these 
appropriations in perpetuity. 

Maybe I am not making myself completely clear, but I am seeking 
some specifics whereby we can sell the program. 

I think that is what the gentleman from Utah had in mind with 
reference to his questions, because many people here feel, of course, a 
great problem we have is the fact that these commercial consumers, 
the big operators, for example, in the tungsten field and chrome field 
and others, due to contracts with foreign producers, and so on, have 
made it impossible for us to do any business with our domestic 
minerals. As a result, of course, they have closed their mines. 

I feel there is a reference to import quotas, which I know, of course, 
is outside of the jurisdiction of your Department. 

That is the thing [ am seeking. 

Secretary Seaton. I think that is of quite proper concern, sir. 

Taking this proposal in toto, we think that we have built in here 
provisions which would eliminate the thing you are fearing, tre- 
mendous surpluses and that sort of thing, and a perpetuation of a pro- 
= which really got no results and ended up in trouble for every- 

ody. 

We have complete administration for this program, and we would 
intend to prosecute it vigorously before the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both Houses, or anybody else in the Congress who is interested 
in the problem. 

I have no intention of attempting to appear here as a Pollyanna, 
and I am quite optimistic, sir. I repeat that this program will be 
understood by the American people, will be equally understood by the 
Congress, and we shall have success and see it enacted into law. 

Mr. Sisk. I understand, Mr. Secretary, of course, you have not 
had time to take a look at the proposed legislation which we have 
in title II of this new H. R. 13280, but I have hurriedly read your 
statement to the Senate regarding the chrome part of the program. 

As I understand it—and I would appreciate your correcting me 
if this is not correct—your proposal is simply for a production bonus. 
That is, as I understand, as a chrome producer, if I make a sale to a 
domestic consumer in the Ohio Valley or elsewhere, then your pro- 
posal is to pay a production of $35 per long dry ton, based on 46 per- 
cent grade material. Is that correct? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. And that there will be no outright purchases for stock- 
pile, or anything of that kind ? 

Secretary Seaton. That is correct. 

Mr. Stsx. That is basically your proposal ? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. I have not had an opportunity to read your comment, 
Mr. Secretary, on the tungsten proposal which I think is also in- 
cluded in the same statement to the other body. 

In what way does it fit into the program? Is it a similar type of 
program or does it propose outright purchases for stockpiling ¢ 
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Secretary Seaton. No purchases, Mr. Sisk. It is part of the do- 
mestic stabilization plan, with no purchases. 

Mr. Sisk. In other words, the application to tungsten, so far as 
your proposal is concerned, would be, of course, not identical but of 
a similar type of a bonus for production of tungsten, a so-called pro- 
duction bonus. Is that right? 

Secretary Sratron. Yes, sir. 

The payments which the Government of the United States would 
make to tungsten producers would decrease as the price of tungsten 
goes up. 

Mr. Sisx. As I understand it, on your proposal with reference to 
chromite, it is more or less a flat amount that 1s, of course, tied to the 
grade of material produced. Is that not correct? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, that is right, sir. 

The two metals are in different categories. At least, currently we 
are trying to encourage definitely the exploration and production of 
chromite, and, as you very well know, sir, it is one of the minerals 
which is involved in the strategic and critical list. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate, of course, that they are in different cate- 
gories at the present time. In view of the fact I had not had an op- 
portunity to review your statement on tungsten, I was simply trying 
to get clear in my mind what was proposed. 

With reference to a question asked a little while ago, is it not a 
fact, Mr. Secretary, that without some type of Federal program there 
would be no chrome or tungsten produced in this country, that is 
with the present situation with foreign contracts and imports com- 
ing in, and that had we had no type of program, or if we have none 
in the future, that so far as these two metals are concerned there will 
cease to be any domestic production ? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Sisk, I would not want to go so far as to say 
there would be no production, but I would agree with you, sir, that 
there would not be enough. 

Of course, in the case of columbium-tantalum it is a question of try- 
ing to get our domestic production, first find it, and then produce in 
anything like the quantities which we need. You see, we are defi- 
nitely dependent on overseas sources at this time. 

Mr. Upatu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes; I will be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Arizona. 

Mr. Upatu. I must dash out, and I just wanted to make a state- 
ment, if I may. 

I wanted to commend the Secretary. I am particularly interested 
in the copper phase of this proposal, and I have about half the cop- 
per production in my congressional district. 

The copper industry traditionally has not been one that has wanted 
to, or has been inclined to, lean on the Government, and it finds itself 
in a very deep trough right now. I think this program is tailored to 
give it a little lift and to help get some sort of an upgrade here. I 
think it is very sound. 

I also think, if your long-term outlook for copper proves to be 
correct, that this may prove not a subsidy or any kind of plan except 
a sound investment for the Government. 

I would also say I think it is fully warranted under the circum- 
stances, too, because there is some responsibility, a considerable respon- 
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sibility, for stimulation of overproduction by the Government out 
of the Korean crisis, in my opinion. 

I think this is a sound approach to the problem, and I am very 
pleased with the statement of the Secretary, and I wish to commend 
him for his presentation on this program. 

Secretary Szaron. I thank the Congressman. 

Mr. Sisk. Getting back for a moment to chrome—I hesitate to take 
up more of the time. I realize it is getting late—under _— pro- 
posal, then, the chrome producer must have a firm sale made at some 
price, irrespective of price? 

Secretary Seaton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. Then he would qualify for the production bonus of, 
I believe, $35 in the new proposal, and it was $21. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes. 

Mr. Stsx. Do you really feel, Mr. Secretary—if the other gentle- 
men wish to comment, that is all right—that proposal alone will do 
anything particularly for the chrome producer ? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir; we certainly do. 

Mr. Sisk. Maybe that is the wrong way to put the question. I ap- 
preciate your intent is good. It is my understanding from the pro- 
ducers i choi in this country, in view of the situation in which 
they find themselves, that it is a very difficult problem to make any 
sales under the present circumstances to commercial consumers. Of 
course, I would hope the program would work, but I know there are 
some grave doubts in the industry. 

Of course, there is a substantial chrome industry in my own area. 
a least, we hope to keep it in production, and I am much concerned 
about it. 

If I could get information which would justify your position, I 
would be in a lot better position to try to sell your particular ap- 
proach, Mr. Secretary. That is what I am attempting to say. 

Mr. Uttman. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sisk. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Utiman. Is it not true that most users of chromite or pro- 
ducers of chromite have up to 2 years’ stock of chrome ore on hand? 
It is my understanding it is at least 1 year’s supply on hand. 

I think it is very difficult for the small producers—and the chrome 
producers are small producers—to get into the market and to sell 
their ore to the users of chrome. 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Ullman, I am advised that the 2 years is 
not correct. I realize you said you thought perhaps it might be that. 

Mr. Uttman. I corrected that to 1 year. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stsx. The point I am trying to make, Mr. Secretary, is to what 
extent the Bureau of Mines may have gone into this field, or whether 
or not you feel there is any likelihood that this could materially assist 
or affect the present circumstances of the chrome industry. 

I would like to believe this would do it, but certainly, after having 
talked with a number of people in the business and knowing what has 
gone on heretofore, I am quite concerned about it. 
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You have mentioned that in your own statement to the other body, 
where you say : 

Until now the domestic producers have enjoyed a guaranteed market and 
guaranteed price for their product. They have not established commercial rela- 
tionships with consumers in the United States. 

Of course, that may add to the difficulties. 

I am attempting to see if there is anything here that would give us 
anything to hang our hat on. The industry expresses grave doubts on 
it. 

Secretary Sraron. We do sincerely believe there is, as you say, 
something to hang our hat on. 

We also deeply feel that the industry must establish commercial 
relationships with consumers, and we believe that the proposal we have 
made here will be of aid to the producers in establishing those relation- 
ships. 

Fast as a general theory, I do not quite see how any industry or 
segment of any industry, whether it is minerals or what it is, is in a 
good position until and unless it has managed to establish some sort 
of commercial relationships. 

Mr. Sisk. I agree with you on that, Mr. Secretary, 100 percent. I 
realize that is the thing that is going to be necessary to ever overcome 
the problem which we discussed a little while ago. 

Secretary Seaton. That is precisely the reason, Mr. Sisk, for our 
formula for chromium. 

Mr. Sisk. Of course, that is why many of us feel in this overall 
problem we are going to need a little help from another direction, 
which has already been touched on here, sir. 

I might say I am not necessarily a high tariff man, either. I know 
we have great problems in that field. 

I have just one other question, if the chairman will bear with me 
for a moment. 

This goes back to what Mr. Berry was discussing, and my question is 
to try to pin down and try to find out where I can get a little more 
information. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau of Mines, which, of course, 
is a part of the Department of the Interior, has no authority of any 
kind over the mining of gold. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Seaton. Well, that is correct, so far as setting the price 
of gold is concerned. I would hazard the opinion the Bureau of Mines 
has an interest in safety factors and that sort of thing. But as to the 
meat of the question we were discussing here this morning, obviously 
that is entirely beyond my area of satheei That, sir, does not say 
the Congress of the United States does not have authority in that 
matter. Ofcourse it has. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate that. 

Secretary Seaton. But I did suggest to the gentleman from South 
Dakota that he might direct his inquiry to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury if, of course, he cared to do so. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate the fact, of course, another committee of the 
Congress has jurisdiction in the matter of the price of gold. It has 
been one of those things many of us on this committee, being from areas 
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where we have gold mines, or used to have gold mines that are all shut 
down now, are concerned, and yet it has become pretty frustrating. 

The Bureau of Mines has the authoriy with selentinach to claims and 
location, and so on, of gold mines, as you would have with any other 
mine ¢ 

Secretary Seaton. No, sir, I do not believe so. 

Mr. Sisk. That is one thing I want to get clear. The Department of 
the Interior and the Bureau of Mines really, then, has no jurisdiction, 
to speak of, over the mining or handling of gold in any way, with the 
exception, as I understand, of safety regulations? 

Secretary Seaton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. Would that be true of silver mining, do you know ? 

Secretary Sraton. It is, sir; yes. 

Mr. Sisk. The same thing ? 

Secretary Seaton. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Stsx. That is all. 

Mr. Rocers. The gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Secretary, I want to join my colleagues in 
commending you for your usual very fine, capable, and persuasive 
presentation of the position of the administration on this very com- 
plicated subject. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I also share the disappointment that Mr. Berry 
and Mr. Sisk expressed, that you do not have jurisdiction over gold, an 
industry which is in need of assistance. 

Secretary Seaton. I enjoy and appreciate the implied compliment, 
but I must say, sir, that I am quite happy to leave it where it is. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Secretary, it is obvious there is a conflict be- 
tween the mining industry and your thinking on the price which is to 
be the stabilization price. What would be the attitude of the admin- 
istration if the Congress in its wisdom should go a little higher than 
you are proposing in this program ? 

I notice on lead you propose, I believe, 1434, and several bills have 
been introduced with 1514. On zine you propose 1234, and these bills 
propose 1314. What w ould your position and attitude be ? 

Secretary Seaton. As to the attitude of the mining industry, it is 
quite true, as you say, that some segments of the indiv ‘idual industries 
which go to make up this gigantic domestic minerals industry are in 
disagreement with the formula of price we have set. However, there 
are important segments of the industry who are in agreement. 

Now, as to my attitude toward the Congress, sir, if I may make a 
personal reference, most of the members of this committee know me 
rather well, and I have the utmost of respect for Members of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I am sure that feeling is mutual, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, Mr. Chenoweth. We honestly and 
sincerely believe that—and I have every confidence in the advice which 
I have gotten inside and outside of the Department—that the price 
levels we have set are appropriate, they are correct insofar as human 
judgment can be held to it. 
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Now, if the Congress saw fit to lower those prices or increase those 
prices in one or all of the categories, it is perfectly obvious that we 
would give it sincere study. 

I cannot make any other statement than that because I have not the 
slightest idea at the moment, sir, what you or the other members of 
the committee might want to do in those areas. 

But I would say, and repeat, we have every reason to believe that 
the price levels we have set will work to the ultimate good of the 
domestic minerals industry, which is to say the good of the United 
States of America, and still maintain the kind of a situation in the 
Western Hemisphere and in the free world which all of us, regardless 
of who we are or where we are or what we are doing, have a very great 
and abiding interest in. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It appears obvious that the prices are subject to 
some honest differences of opinion, and even the mining industry itself 
might not agree altogether. 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chenoweth, I would have to agree with that. 
I would believe that the majority opinion would agree w ith the position 
we have advanced here this morning. Now, that is not to say, of course, 
the minority opinion is wrong, because that is not always true. But 
I repeat again that we have every intention, a very firm pledge, that 
we should come before the Congress of the United States in the next 
session, report on the success of this program, and if we find that it 
needs alteration, make suggestions for those alterations. In turn, of 
course, we would welcome “suggestions and advice and counsel from 
industry, from labor, and from members of the : appropriate committees 
of Congress and all other Members of the Congress. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. CuenowetuH. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. When you said the majority of the industry you think 
would agree with the prices you have arrived at, are you referring to 
a majority in terms of amount of metal they produce or the numbers 
in the industry ? 

Secretary Seaton. The numbers in the industry, sir. That is par- 
ticularly true since we amended the program to have this higher 
price for the first 500 tons of production in each quarter in the case 
of lead and in the case of zine. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield further ? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. I notice you said a minute ago you were opposed to 
the quotas as against foreign producers, but » you are recommending 
quotas for domestic pr oducers. 

Secretary Seaton. No, Mr. Dawson, I could not agree to that. 

Mr. Dawson. You are recommending quotas for domestic producers 
as far as the limitations on the amount that they can produce and 
participate in this program; are you not ? 

Secretary Seaton. Oh, no, sir. No; this is an extra incentive to 
the small producers, in the main, in the matter of the first 500 tons of 
lead in a quarter at 17 cents a pound, and the first 500 tons of zine in 
a quarter at 144% cents a pound. But I cannot conceive that is a 
quota, sir. I should say it is an extra incentive. 

Mr. Dawson. Call it a limitation, then. There is not much differ- 
ence between a limitation and a quota; is there? 
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Secretary Seaton. Oh, no. That is dictated by economic factors, 
Mr. Dawson. I could not in good conscience come before the com- 
mittee and propose 1414 cents for lead and 17 cents for zinc clear 
across the board, because the very first thing that would do would be, 
as I tried to say a few minutes ago, to encourage substitution of other 
metals that could be used for the same purposes. 

As a matter of fact, I think if you look at the historical record it 
would demand substitution of other metals which can be used for the 
same purpose, and that certainly, sir, would do great violence to the 
very sector of our economy which all of us are trying to aid. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. One final question, Mr. Secretary. 

There is nothing really final or conclusive about the figures which 
you have used here, and some adjustment either way would not then 
altogether render the program inoperative or inefficient ? 

Secretary Seaton. No, I should not want to agree with that, Mr. 
Chenoweth. I would agree with you, sir, that whenever anyone from 
the Executive comes before the Congress what he proposes is neither 
final nor conclusive, it is subject to the attitude of the Congress. 

Mr. Cuenowertn. In other words, these figures could be changed 
just a little bit without changing the basic program ? 

Secretary Seaton. I should not want to encourage that, Mr. 
Chenoweth. 

Mr. CuHenowetH. You want to stay with your figures pretty 
closely ? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. If I did not feel that way, I would 
not have proposed them, you see. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Then you would rather violently object to and 
oppose any change either way ? 

ecretary Searon. You are getting me in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion when you use the word “violently.” 

Mr. Cuenowertn. I did not mean to do that. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Rocers. The gentleman from Nevada, Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Barre. Mr. Secretary, I am not critical of what you say in any 
way, shape, or form. In fact, I am one of the few Members of the 
Congress who have not lambasted the Department at some time or 
other in regard to this mineral program. 

I want to go on record as agreeing wholeheartedly with my colleague 
from Utah, who has about the same conditions as I have, and the 
Congresswoman from Idaho—we have a lot of lead and zinc mines that 
are absolutely closed, and tungsten mines that are closed—that there 
is something else besides this type of bill needed, although we are glad 
to get something. We have waited for it a long time, and I com- 
pliment the Secretary for bringing it up. 

Most of my questions have been answered by answers to the ques- 
tions of my colleagues in regard to the price, but I do think I should 
go on record as saying I believe we mre tariff protection in addition 
to this bill. 

The Secretary recommended to us last year continuation of Public 
Law 733, and it was not his fault the Congress turned it down. But 
I believe the price then for tungsten was $53 or $55. 

Secretary Seaton. Somewhere in that neighborhood. 
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Mr. Bartne. This is $36. I do not think tungsten can be produced 
at $36. It might help businesses who have a lot of concentrates on 
the surface for mop-up operations. 

I am just wondering in general if we could not do something that 
would induce new mines to open and old mines to reopen, those that 
can. 

I feel that the 150,000 tons of copper you are going to take in this 
bill is on the surface already. I wonder how much employment will 
be gained by this type of program. 

ad and zinc prices are also low, for our State, from what I know 
of our production. 

Tungsten, I know, could not be produced for $36 a ton. 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Baring, first let me express our appreciation 
for the remarks you made about the fact, which is the fact, that we 
zealously and strenuously supported the continuation of Public Law 
733. It is obvious from the record which was made in the House of 
Representatives that there is no point in pursuing that any further. 

n fact, I was criticized—and I do not deny the propriety of the 
criticism at all—in a recent appearance I made before the Appropria- 
tions Committee for having made strenuous efforts on the other side 
of the Capitol to restore the appropriations for the extension of that 
law. 

In the matter of tungsten, we think we have here a program that will 
be of major benefit in tungsten production, and we hope we have a pro- 
gram here, and we believe we have one, which will provide perhaps, 
let’s say, a broad middle ground so that those who opposed it so 
violently in the last session of the Congress, and in the session before 
that, can see their way clear to join those of us who, if I may say so, 
sir, feel that the Federal Government at least had a moral commitment 
to continue that program after the Congress had once authorized it. 

I would not claim perfection in this area; I would simply say that 
this is practicality. 

As to your reference to lead and zine, I can only repeat that we 
believe that the joining of the original administration proposal with 
that advanced by Senator Allott, which was strenuously supported by 
members of this committee, again on both sides, adequately covered 
that point. 

If we find that is not so, I hope the Congressman will not mind 
my calling to his attention that we are now in the month of July, and 
that the Congress will be in session again in January, and there cer- 
tainly will be plenty of time to rectify any error of judgment which 
may have eventuated. 

Mr. Bartne. I am going to support this legislation, Mr. Secretary, 
because I want to get something started. 

Secretary Seaton. Weare grateful for that. 

Mr. Barina. I want to go on record, and I already am in my voting 
record on the floor of the House, as opposed to foreign aid programs 
that develop these minerals and let them come in duty free. I think 
that is one of our big problems, and I could not let this opportunity 
pass without going on record as saying I am not only against this 
administration’s policy but against the last administration’s policy 
on the same grounds, because it absolutely shut mining down com- 
pletely in my State. 
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We still have some copper mining left, but with the exception of 
copper, the other mines are all closed. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. 
Ullman. 

Mr. Utiman. Mr. Chairman. 

First, Mr. Secretary, I would like to express my interest in gold, 
and say that I very much disagree with the fact that at least a part 
of the gold-production problem does not come in your Department, 
and I, for one, would very much favor the placing of gold mining, 
with certain restrictions, under the Department of the Interior. 

I hope you feel this is an expression of confidence rather than an 
effort to unload more unhappiness upon you, but I do feel that it is a 
preposterous situation where an important segment of the mining 
industry is absolutely divorced from the agency of Government. con- 
cerned with mining. 

Under the present circumstances we can never hope to get a revival 
of the gold mining industry, and in my opinion the depletion of our 
gold reserves is getting to the point where somebody hod better do 
something about it. 1 hope the administration, as well as the Con- 
gress, will take some action in this field. 

I am not going to ask you to comment further upon it unless you 
wish to do so because I think you already have. I wanted to express 
my opinion. 

Next I would like to turn to your statement on chromium, in which 
I am very much interested. 

“For three of these commodities, however, beryl, chromite, and 
columbium-tantalum there was special promise: first, of expanded 
uses in the foreseeable future and, second, of significant technological 
breakthroughs in their treatment, beneficiation, and processing.” 

Does this in any way reflect the opinion of the Department as to a 
support program or a program of assistance to these particular in- 
dustries, that there are technological breakthroughs coming for ex- 
panded use? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, Mr. Ullman. 

In the long run, no matter what anyone does or proposes in the 
minerals field—and that would apply equally to many other spheres 
of economic activity—the technological and research work that discov- 
ers not only new items or new minerals previously unknown as to 
existence or as to uses, and further develops new uses for presently 
known minerals, is the ultimate answer. 

I can remember very well, sir, in my college days, which is much 
longer ago than I like to remember, I took 2 years of college chem- 
istry, and I took them under protest, sir, I assure you. It was part 
of the curriculum. I was studying to be a journalist, and I could not 
quite see the applicability. 

I have had some reason of late years to be thankful that I did. 

In that process I had to learn the atomic table, and one of those 
elements was identified as uranium, and I think I can quote you almost 
verbatim what that book said in those days. 

It said: “A little known and practically nonexistent element, ordi- 
narily of a reddish brown color, for which there is no practical known 
use except for occasional usages in the coloring of clay and in the manu- 
facturing of pottery.” 
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Now the greatest authorities we had on earth all backed that state- 
ment, you see. 

The reason I cite that and have taken the committee’s time and the 
time of the Congressman, it seems to me that is a perfect point in the 
argument which we make in the document to which you have referred. 

There is no longer any concern about the uses of uranium, and I 
doubt very much if any uranium is now used in the manufacturing of 
pottery and the coloring of clay. 

Mr. Uxtuman. You would not indicate there are any comparable 
breakthroughs on chromite comparable to uranium ? 

Secretary Seaton. I would say it this way, sir: that I certainly 
would not hazard the prophecy that there would not be. 

Mr. Utiman. This, of course, would lead us to the conclusion that 
we should keep our domestic chromium mines producing. 

Secretary Sraron. That we should or should not ? 

Mr. Uttman. That we should. 

Secretary Sraton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Uttman. In anticipation of this breakthrough. 

Secretary Sraton. For that reason, and for other very obvious rea- 
sons; yes, sir. 

Mr. Utitman. This being one of the reasons. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes. 

Mr. Uttman. Being quite close to some of the chromium producers, 
I am very much concerned because there is no chromium stockpile. 

We have a lot of relatively small producers, in the mining industry 
extremely small producers, in the field of chrome. 

You have pointed up in your statement before the other body the 
fact that we have an extremely serious problem of commercial relation- 
ships with consumers in the United States. I have found in dis- 
cussions with my chrome producers that it is virtually impossible for 
small producers, located two-thirds of the way across the continent, 
producing different grades of ore, to establish contact whereby they 
could under your program market their ore. 

My producers have come to the conclusion that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to operate the type of program that you suggest. 

This is for two reasons: One is that the consumers and producers 
are so limited and, secondly, that the mining industry is made up of 
such small units and units so far away from the consuming area. 

I just wanted to get this on the record and indicate my feeling that 
the program does not offer an alternative to the chromium producers 
or the chromium providers of this country. 

I am not going to ask you to comment because I believe you already 
have, but I just want to say that in the bill that Mr. Engle has pre- 
sented, H. R. 13280, the chromium approach is different, and I hope 
that the Secretary will not throw the program out or not look with 
favor upon it because it is a different approach to the mining indus- 
try, because I think you will agree, Mr. Secretary, that we do need 
new approaches to the problems of the mining industry. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, Mr. Ullman. 

I might say that because we do need a new approach with particular 
reference to chromium is the reason that we have advanced this pro- 
duction bonus proposal and have increased the bonus from the origi- 
nal $21 proposal to $35 per long dry ton. 
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As to the proposal involved in Mr. Engle’s bill, I certainly will 
study that proposal. On the other hand, I must say the record is 
very clear as to the stockpiling position of chromium. We have more 
of it stockpiled now, according to information released by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, than the priority level, and that goes for 
all grades and types of chromium. 

I must say that I am concerned about perpetuating a system which 
precludes the very necessary ingredients that we discussed a moment 
ago with your colleague, and that is that, in order to survive over a 
long period of time, the chrome industry absolutely must set up and 
maintain some commercial relationships, you see. 

What we are trying to do is to help them do that, make it easy for 
them to do that, so they get on a proper basis. 

Mr. Utiman. I know that the Secretary is sincere in his effort, but 
the chrome miners in my area feel that under the present program 
it will be impossible because of the physical cireumstances—the fact 
you do have small mines, the contracts are far extended, the tre- 
mendous investment overseas in the chromium mines, and the fact 
that the consumers are so limited in this country. 

Secretary Szaron. It is not a large industry, as the Congressman 
knows. 

Mr. Utitman. Yes. They feel that the program offered~has no 
chance whatsoever to establish this relationship. 

Secretary Szaron. May I say this: I will repeat my pledge to you, 
Mr. Ullman. If we turn out to be wrong, and I do not think we will, 
and I devoutly hope we will not—if we turn out to be wrong, we shall 
quite cheerfully and expeditiously come before this committee with 
some other type of proposal for chrome because we do not propose to 
see the chrome industry die on the vine. 

Mr. Utiman. I am certainly happy to receive that expression. 

There is just one other point I would like to bring out. You men- 
tioned the stockpile program. This proposal does not increase the 
stockpile in any way, and in this bill there is a new approach. I recog- 
nize you have not had a chance to look at it, Mr. Secretary, but I know 
you will, and that is in title III, the stabilization stockpile concept. 

We have had a defense stockpile concept. It seems to me it is a 
breakthrough in thinking that we might have a stabilization stock- 
pile—and in this instance it would be a stockpile of chromite and not 
chrome ores—whereby when there was a shortage in the market this 
stockpile could be sold at near-market prices into the market to main- 
tain stabilization in the supplies of industry. 

It seems to me it offers a great possibility, a new breakthrough alto- 
gether. In this particular bill the only mineral that is affected is 
chrome. Chrome is placed under title III. But it has a point in the 
other minerals also, because we do have a fluctuation in price, we do 
have a situation of shortage of supply, and then too much supply, 
and this actually would act as a stabilizing factor. 

Would you care to comment on that concept? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Ullman, the only comment I would have is 
that, of course, we would give that serious study. That launches into 
a broad field of economics, and I am sure there will be well-defined 
opinions on both sides of that proposal, not only in the Congress and 
the executive branch, but in the industry as well. It will not be 
confined to the chromite industry, either, sir. 
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Mr. Utiman. That is true, although this bill only affects that. 

Secretary Seaton. I was speaking to your thought it might be 
expanded in other fields. 

But certainly, sir, any bill introduced by the Congress deserves 
our consideration and attention, and in the case of the distinguished 
chairman of the full committee I think it is obvious it would. 

Mr. Uttman. One more question. 

Is your chromium proposal incorporated in any of these bills before 
us? 

Secretary Seaton. I believe it is, sir. I cannot give you the refer- 
ence number. 

I am told that the reference is in the statement which I read here 
this morning. It is H. R. 13270, Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Utiman. H. R. 132704 

Secretary Seaton. Yes. 

Mr. Uttman. We do not have that before us. 

I appreciate very much your patience, Mr. Secretary. The hour 
is late. 

I want to also thank the chairman for his courtesy and considera- 
tion in conducting these hearings in such a fair and impartial manner, 
giving us all our day incourt. Thank you. 
~ Mr. Rocers. Mr. Secretary, I have several questions, but realizing 
the pressing time element involved, I want to sum it up, if I can, 
in one and ask you to give me a brief comment on it. I do not know 
whether you can be brief about it or not. I just want to get it into 
the record. 

On the first page of your statement, in the third paragraph, you 
say: 

Minerals and mineral fuels have become more vital elements than ever 
before in the security and economic welfare of the Nation. I wish to emphasize 
this point because in the opinion of the Department of the Interior the long- 
range problems of the Nation with reference to minerals are likely to be the 
problems of shortages and rising prices despite current surpluses, weak markets, 
and distress in some areas. 

I concur, certainly, in that thinking, and my observation is this: 

Realizing that especially in the solid minerals we do not have the 
storage problems that we have in agricultural situations, would it 
not be a good idea to expand the stockpile program to get over into 
the economic phase of this problem as well as the security phase of it? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, as a general rule I would think 
not. In the first place, nature provides the most excellent and the 
least costly stockpile of all, by containing it. 

The other thing is that it has been rather a remarkable economic 
fact that the establishment and the maintenance of the strategic and 
critical stockpiles of the already existent supplementary stockpiles, 
brought about by various actions of the Congress and the Executive 
jointly, and the agricultural barter program, have not created a weight 
of overhang on the market to a point where there is a discernible and 
consequent depressant of prices. 

Now, if we were to—I am speaking now in general terms, Mr. Chair- 
man, as you know—if we were to establish further supplemental 
stockpiles of these minerals and follow the pattern which Mr. Ullman 
quite properly suggested of moving those minerals into the economic 
stream at certain times, I think then that the very least we could do 
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would be to make a very careful and detailed study, and not only by 
the Department but by the Congress, because we then would be em- 
barking in a very intricate and technical complex field of economics. 

Mr. Rocers.’ I realize tha there are very many facets to that prob- 
lem, and I hope that the demand anticipated apparently by the 
Secretary for these minerals will increase. 

I do hope that we are able to look far enough into the future to 
meet those requirements. 

There are many other questions I would like to ask on that par- 
ticular subject, but in the interest of time I will defer them at the 
present time and say to you, Mr. Secretary, and those who surround 
you as your staff, we are deeply appreciative of the fine presentation 
you have made on this very difficult problem, and we hope we can 
generate some speed now to try to get to the wire before adjournment. 

Thank you very much for coming before us. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocrrs. There is one other observation the Chair wants to 
make. 

There is a Mr. Monroe Karasik here who wanted to testify or to 
submit astatement. Is he present ? 

Mr. Karasrx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rocers. Without objection, you may file your statement im- 
mediately following the statements of Members of Congress. (See 
p. 30.) 

Mr. Karasrx. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rocers. If you will give that to the clerk. 

If there is no further business to come before the committee at 
this time, it will stand adjourned until the next regular meeting or 
the order of the Chair. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1958 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcOMMITTEE ON MineEs AND MINING 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m. in the com- 
mittee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Walter Rogers, chair- 
man of the sube ‘committee, presiding. 

Mr. Rocers. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will come to 
order for the further consideration of H. R. 13280 and similar bills, 
including S. 4036 and several other bills by House Members. 

The Chair will recognize the chairman of the full committee, the 
gentleman from California, Mr. Engle, for a brief statement. 

Mr. Ener. Mr. Chairman, I have asked to make a brief preliminary 
statement because I will not be here tomorrow. I understand some 
witnesses are going to be called this morning who will take up the 
time this morning. 

The first thing I would like to suggest is that, in view of this audi- 
ence out here, the best way not to ‘get a mining bill is to talk it to 
death. I say ‘that adv isedly, because we have only a short time here, 
both in subcommittee and in the full committee. If we do not move 
pretty fast, we are not going to have a mining bill. 

So I urge the friends of western mining, most of whom I presume 
are here supporting this legislation in one way or the other, to bear 
that in mind with reference to their testimony, because we can goon 
listening to people around here for the next 2 weeks, and then ‘there 
will not be any mining bill. 

There are two things I want to suggest with reference to the omnibus 
bill which I have introduced. 

I want to suggest, No. 1, that titles II and III, which refer to 
chromite and a st: ibilization stockpile, be taken out of the bill and 
that the incentive-price chrome program proposed by the administra- 
tion be added to the measure. That takes out the two items that 
have not in some previous form been recommended by the Depart- 
ment. 

I make that suggestion with reference to this legislation because I 
think that it will aid in getting this bill through. It will not give 
us all we want; but if the incentive-price chrome program is added 
to the bill, the chrome miners might find a way to stay in business. 

This other item with reference to chrome is so novel and so compli- 

cated that I think it would get us into real difficulty, and, of course, 


the Secretary has raised those points in a communication which is 
before us at this time. 
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Now, the second point, Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest is that this 
bill be amended with reference to the borrowing authority so that it 
is perfectly plain that that matter is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Appropriations Committee. The members of the Appropriations 
Committee have already told me they are going to make a point 
of order against that provision in the bill. I do not know whether 
that kind of a point of order would be sustained or not. There have 
been precedents, I think, for borrowing authority in legislation which 
were not ruled to be an appropriation on a legislative bill. 

But whether it is or is not becomes immaterial if we get into a head- 
long collision with the Appropriations Committee on the floor of the 
House, and I have already suggested that appropriate language be 
drafted to make the fiscal aspects of this legislation subject to the 
appropriate action by the Appropriations Committee. 

Those are the two things I suggest. One of them is with reference, 
Mr. Chairman, to the content of the bill as to chrome and as to the 
stabilizing stockpile, and the second is with reference to the fiscal 
features of the bill. 

Last, and again I say, let’s not talk this legislation to death. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. The matters with reference to the striking out of the 
sections, of course, will be in order when the bill is marked up. How- 
ever, the statement of the chairman is welcome as to what his thinking 
is on the bill he introduced as an omnibus minerals bill. 

In the interest of time—and we have very little of it—I want to 
move along as fast as possible. I had originally scheduled all Mem- 
bers of Congress first for statements this morning. At this point I 
want to say that Congressman Edmondson, of Oklahoma, who is a 
member of this subcommittee but who has some very pressing busi- 
ness in Oklahoma at the present time, called me this morning and 
expressed his interest in this legislation and asked that he be granted 
leave to extend his remarks in the record at this point. 

Without objection, he will be granted leave to extend his remarks 
in the record in connection with the other statements of other Con- 
gressmen. But, in the interest of expediting this situation, it is the 
opinion of the Chair that Assistant Secretary Royce Hardy, of the 
Department, should be allowed to speak first in the matter of sup- 
plementing actually the testimony of the Honorable Fred Seaton who 
appeared here a few days ago. 

Without objection, we will proceed in that order. 

I would advise all witnesses that the more concise your statements 
are the quicker we will get to the point where we can mark up this 
legislation and move it along. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Hardy. 








STATEMENT OF ROYCE A. HARDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR FOR MINERAL RESOURCES; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH 
C. McCASKILL, ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
It isa pleasure again to appear before this committee. Several bills 


of importance to the programs of the Department are now before this 
committee. 
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First, for convenience, I shall discuss briefly S. 4036, the minerals 
stabilization bill, and S. 3817, the exploration bill; then comment 
briefly on H. R. 13270, Congressman Miller’s bill, which includes the 
Department’s recommended program with respect to production 
bonuses, although it is not included in the list on which we were asked 
to testify thismorning. Finally, I shall take up Congressman Engle’s 
bill, H. R. 13280, which incorporates the major provisions of the three 
foregoing bills. 

8. 4036—STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


The Senate, as you know, has passed S. 4036, the stabilization pro- 
gram for copper, lead, zinc, fluorspar, and tungsten. I believe that 
this committee is aware that the bill as it has passed the Senate con- 
tains modifications in certain respects of the administration’s original 
proposal. There were three changes of substance: 

1. The stabilization prices and stabilization payments for lead, zinc, 
and fluorspar were increased. 

2. Tungsten was added to those commodities for which limited- 
tonnage payments were provided. 

3. Borrowing authority was substituted for direct appropriations 
as provided in the administration’s proposal. 

The Department of the Interior is of the view that the increased 
prices for lead, zinc, and fluorspar and the new tungsten provision 
contained in the Senate-paseds version are not required to meet the 
objectives of the stabilization program. 

With respect to the substitution of borrowing authority for direct 
appropriations, Secretary Seaton has said that the Department would 
accept this modification of our original proposal should the Congress 
adopt the substitute language. 


8. 3817—EXPLORATION 


The Department supports S. 3817 as it was passed by the Senate and 
urges this committee to act favorably upon this important measure. 
S. 3817 would provide a successor agency to the Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration which terminated on June 30 of this year. 
The Department is convinced that the provision of a continuing pro- 
gram of the type called for in S. 3817 will be of the utmost importance 
in maintaining a strong United States minerals position. 


H. R. 13270——PRODUCTION BONUSES 


The Department last year made a proposal for payment of produc- 
tion bonuses for beryl, chromite, and columbium-tantalum. The rec- 
ommended program is contained in H. R. 13270, introduced by Con- 
gressman Miller. 

This bill is apparently not on the committee’s calendar today, but 
it is an important part of the administration’s overall minerals pro- 
gram. The production bonuses are designed to maintain a hard core 
of domestic production of the three commodities involved. 

The program is not a support program in the usual sense of the 
word. It is rather a program undertaken to complement and supple- 
ment the research work undertaken by the Bureau of Mines and other 
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agencies of the Government. We urge that the program incorporated 
in H. R. 13270 receive favorable action by this committee. 


H. R. 13280 


H. R. 18280, introduced by Congressman Engle, is an omnibus type 
bill incorporating, with some modifications, the exploration program 
contained in S. 3817 and the stabilization program for copper, lead, 
zinc, fluorspar, and tungsten contained in S. 4036. It includes the 
administration’s proposed program of production bonuses for beryl 
and columbium-tantalum. H. R. 13280 contains as title II a new pro- 
posal for a special program for chromite and as title III a new pro- 
posal for a stabilization stockpile for minerals and metals. 

In a letter supplied to the committee on July 15, the Department ex- 
pressed its view with respect to the new proposal for chromite, and 
the proposal for a stabilization stockpile for chromite and potentially 
for other materials. We oppose the chromite program as proposed 
in H. R. 18280 and believe the most cqnstructive approach to the prob- 
lem posed by that commodity is contained in H. R. 13270. 

Similarly, the Department is opposed to the establishment of a sta- 
bilization stockpile for mineral raw materials. The proposed stabil- 
ization stockpile would, in our opinion, be disruptive of the mineral 
markets; it would interpose the Government between producers and 
consumers and thereby materially change the pattern of mineral pro- 
duction, processing and use as we have known it in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my brief formal statement before the 
committee this morning. 

I should like to point out that Mr. C. O. Mittendorf, Administra- 
tor of the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration, is available 
to answer any questions that you may have on exploration aspects of 
the measures you are considering. 

Mr. Marling Ankeny, the Director of the Bureau of Mines, is avail- 
able to answer any questions you may have on H. R. 9460 which would 
create a Coal Research and Development Commission. 

Mr. William L. Shafer, minerals officer, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, is available to comment on S. 2039, to clarify requirements with 
respect to performance of labor imposed as a condition for holding 
mining claims. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of reading that brief 
statement into the record, sir. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Hardy, for that testimony. 

(By later order of the Chair, the letter of July 15, 1958, from the 
Department of the Interior follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1958. 
Hon, CLarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. ENGLE: In the course of hearings before the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee on July 3, you requested that this Department 
review the proposals with respect to chromite and the stabilization stockpile 
as contained in H. R. 13280. The Department has completed its review and the 
information requested is as follows: 
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Title 11—Chromite—The Department opposes the special chromite program 
proposed in title II for the following reasons: 

The program would interpose the Government between the producers and 
the market. It would require the Government to purchase substantial pro- 
duction from domestic sources and make its own arrangements for resale. 
Only in time of emergency, such as World War II, has the Government entered 
this deeply into the minerals business. At that time, through the Metals Re- 
serve Corporation, the Government was actively engaged in purchase for resale 
of metals and minerals. The metals reserve program was justified only by the 
then prevailing emergency. 

The program, in addition to placing the Government between prospective 
producers and consumers of chromium alloys, would not go to the root of the 
chromite problem in this country. There is no dearth of processing facilities in 
the United States for production of chromium alloys. In point of fact, at the 
present time, with the low rate of steel production, there is a substantial sur- 
plus capacity of chrome-alloy producing facilities in this country and in the 
free world. The program, if enacted, would provide an artificial stimulus to 
the development of new industrial capacity for production of chrome alloys and 
in all likelihood a substantial share of such added capacity would, in the long 
term, be uneconomic. Because of the stake of the Government, brought about 
by its involvement, the program could potentially lead to a long-term program 
of support of facilities which would have little hope of survival under com- 
mercial conditions. 

The Department of the Interior’s concern for the chromite segment of the 
domestic mining industry does not run to chromite processing facilities. In 
our view the first step to bring about the commercialization of domestic chrome 
mining is to provide a climate whereby domestic producers of chrome on their 
own initiative can establish commercial relationships with the domestic con- 
suming industries. In our opinion, this first and compelling need is met by 
the administration’s proposal for production incentive payments for chromite. 
We are convinced that the institution of the proposed program for chrome alloy 
purchases at this time is premature and could not contribute to the solution 
of the long-term problems surrounding domestic production of chromite. 

Title 11I—Stabilization stockpile—The Department opposes the establish- 
ment of a stabilization stockpile for mineral commodities. This proposal would 
place the Federal Government into the business of buying and selling minerals 
and metals and would materially change the pattern of commercial minerals 
production, processing, and use in the United States as we have known it. As 
contained in H. R. 13280 the stabilization stockpile would at this time be appli- 
cable only to chromite, but its general nature suggests strongly that other 
commodities might be added from time to time, particularly during times of 
low demand for mineral raw materials. In time, this could eliminate almost 
entirely the day-to-day market for raw materials as a factor in production. 

Sincerely yours, 
Royce A. Harpy, Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Rocers. I might say at this point that it presently appears we 
will not reach the Coal Research and Development Commission bill 
today, and the chances are that we will not reach S. 2039 today. If 
those gentlemen desire to stay, we will be glad to have them, but I 
would not want to hold them here unnecessarily. 

Are there any questions by the gentleman from California ? 

Mr. EnGue. Has there been any position by the administration on 
the borrowing authority other than that expressed by Interior? That 
is, has Budget or any other agency expressed views so that you can 
say that the position taken by the Interior is supported by the fiscal 
agencies downtown ? 

Mr. Harpy. So far as I know, Mr. Engle, there has been no admin- 
istration position other than that testimony given by Secretary 
Seaton. 

Mr. Ener. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska. 
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Dr. Miter. I have one question, Mr. Hardy. 
" aoe ae I een oss R. ie 0, oe havea a provision in 
or the payment of $35 per long dry ton, as is w f 
lino 18, of that bill. REPAIR ENN TT toe tt 
_ Yet in your letter to the commitee on July 15 you suggested that 
title II of the chromite bill, H. R. 13280, Mr. Engle’s bill, be stricken 
from the bill and not considered. And I believe Mr. Engle asked it 
be stricken from the bill. 

I have not had time to examine the two sections. How do they 
differ from each other ? 

Mr. Harpy. Dr. Miller, they are totally dissimilar. The chromite 
provision in H. R. 13270 provides for a production bonus. Now, the 
chromite provision in Mr. Engle’s bill was for a chromite purchase, 
I believe, sir. 

Dr. Miter. For stockpile purposes ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, Mr. Miller. 

Dr. Minter. And H. R. 13270, which I introduced, does not have a 
stabilizing and stockpiling purchase, unless you interpret the paying 
of $35 a long ton or other prices for minerals as a stockpiling proposi- 
tion. What do you do with the minerals you buy ? 

Mr. Harpy. We do not buy them in that bill, Mr. Miller. We pay 
a production bonus when those three commodities are sold in com- 
mercial channels. 

Dr. Miter. I take from your remarks that the provisions of H. R. 
13270 would be approved by your Department. I believe, in fact, it 
was sent up by your Department. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Miller, that was our recommended program 
covering those three commodities. 

Dr. Miturr. Thank you. 

Mr. Rocers. The gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asptnauu. No questions. 

Mr. Rocers. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. I would like to have you, Mr. Hardy, tell this com- 
mittee, and Members of Congress who are not members of this com- 
mittee, how the Department of the Interior can come in here and ask 
for this kind of a program with regard to minerals, and when some- 
body from the Agriculture Department suggests the same kind of a 
bill they say that is terrible, and they call it a Brannan plan, and they 
say horrible things about it. 

Is there something sacred about minerals that places them in a dif- 
ferent category than anything else? Or does not the Department of 
the Interior know what the Department of Agriculture is doing? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Saylor, we feel that it is very important for this 
country to maintain a production of these various minerals that we 
have covered in our stabilization plan and at the same time to carry 
on exploration, consolidating our position of reserves for these mate- 
rials, because we feel very strongly that in the coming years there will 
be great demand for these metals. 

We are faced with a situation in which we may well lose much of 
the productive capacity of these materials, and the purpose of our 
stabilization plan is to alleviate that situation in the minerals area. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, a few weeks ago Congress had up before it a bill 
with regard to reciprocal trade, and the administration position at 
that time was that we should not worry about anything in the domestic 
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field; we had to throw that all out the window, and we had to worry 
about world trade and what was going to happen to our international 
relations. 

Now this week you are up here before us telling us that you are 
now concerned with the local folks. If you are now concerned with 
the local folks, you might have taken that position with regard to 
reciprocal trade a few weeks ago and helped us with providing a few 
tariff walls or a quota system that might have taken care of the situ- 
ation. 

We have that bill over before the Senate now, and some Members of 
the Senate have taken the position that they are probably going to 
argue along that line. At least, that has been suggested by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. 

How can you come up here before this committee, representing the 
administration, and have these two opposite views? Or are not we 
supposed to remember from one week to another ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Saylor, I am of the opinion that the administration 
has always been concerned with the domestic producers as well as the 
friends we have abroad. I think that is evidenced by this mineral 
stabilization program which was introduced on April 28. I think 
that shows the administration certainly is concerned with domestic 
industry. 

Mr. Sartor. You think your answer is responsive ? 

Mr. Harpy. I have tried to make it be, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, read it tomorrow. I do not think it is very 
responsive. Now, you say you are opposed to a stockpile of raw 
materials. That appears on page 4. You are opposed to the estab- 
lishment of a stabilization stockpile for mineral raw materials. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, why? 

Mr. Harpy. If I may, Mr. Saylor, I would like to read you from 
a letter addressed to Mr. Engle, chairman of this committee, on title 
ITI of that bill, H. R. 13280. [Reading:] 


Title I1I—Stabilization Stockpile: The Department opposes the establishment 
of a stabilization stockpile for mineral commodities. This proposal would place 
the Federal Government into the business of buying and selling minerals and 
metals, and would materially change the pattern of commercial minerals produc- 
tion, processing, and use in the United States as we have known it. As con- 
tained in H. R. 13280, the stabilization stockpile would at this time be applicable 
only to chromite, but its general nature suggests strongly that other commodities 
might be added from time to time, particularly during times of low demand for 
mineral raw materials. In time, this could eliminate almost entirely the day- 
to-day market for raw materials as a factor in production. 


Mr. Sartor. Not too long ago, you came up here and suggested that 
we have a stockpile program. You bought various minerals and 
put them in a stockpile and called it a defense stockpile. What is 
the difference between that type of buying and the type that would 
be suggested in the stockpiling, so that maybe the poor taxpayer would 
have achance of getting something out of this? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Saylor, the stockpile buying for the strategic and 
critical stockpile was based upon defense justification, and that ma- 
terial is held in abeyance in stockpiles for times of emergency. I 
believe that is quite a difference from the proposed stabilization stock- 
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pile, which would have a terrific impact upon the metal marketing 
and production from here on out. 

Mr. Saytor. What kind of an impact do you think this bill, or any 
one of these bills, is going to have on the mineral market, just not in 
this country, but in the world ? 

Mr. Harpy. This bill, Mr. Saylor, if I may speak, first, to the 
domestic aspect of it—we feel it will stabilize the domestic price of 
these minerals, thereby bringing back to the historical level produc- 
tion which the domestic mining industry can live on. The foreign 
aspect: We believe, in the long run, that it will also stabilize the 
world price of these metals and have—— 

Mr. Bi iseae How ? 

Mr. Harpy. Sir? 

Mr. Sartor. How? 

Mr. Harpy. We feel it will eliminate the violent fluctuations in the 
metal market. 

Mr. Sartor. Did you ever study economics ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saywor. I think you had better go back and take a little look 
at your fundamentals. 

Dr. Miter. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sartor. Not at this time. I am going to try to find out what 
is going to happen when we stabilize the local market. Down in 
South America, we have got some countries that are shipping in 
some minerals to us. What is going to be the effect when we stabilize 
the local market under this bill and the local production under this 
bill? What is going to happen down there? 

Dr. Minter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sayior. I am going to try to find out what is going to happen 
when we stabilize the local market. Down in South America, we have 
got some countries that are shipping in some minerals to us. What 
is going to be the effect when we stabilize the local market under this 
bill and the local production under this bill? What is going to 
happen down there ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Saylor, this bill will insure production of the 
stabilization tonnages from the domestic mines. Now, that is going 
to leave a large segment of imports for foreign producers. By vir- 
tue of the fact that this bill will insure that production for do- 
mestic producers, we believe that the condition of oversupply which 
plagues us today will be corrected because the foreign producers will 
quite readily see that that segment of the market which falls within 
the stabilization tonnages will be assured to the domestic producers, 
sir. 

Mr. Saytor. Correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Thereby, we will effect a balance between supply and 
demand from foreign sources. 

Mr. Sartor. And you say to those people who are producing in 
other countries that there is no market for you in this country, and 
they are the people who have said to us that they thought tariffs are 
terrible. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Saylor, there is this for most people in the other 
countries: In the case of lead, we will continue, under normal times, 
to import in the neighborhood of 350,000 tons of lead, and in the 
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neighborhood of 500,000 tons of zinc, which are substantial amounts. 
And they are based on historic levels, sir. 

Dr. MittEr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes; I yield. 

Dr. Mitzer. I was just going to suggest to my good friend on my 
right that the Department has stated their position, and then offer 
this little bit of philosophy; that you and I would not have it any 
other way. We live in a country where honest, sincere men and 
women may, can, and do differ in their thinking as to what may hap- 
pen when certain legislation is passed. You may not agree with the 
witness; I may not agree with him. We are all entitled to have 
our own opinion. 

He has stated his opinion, and I am sure there is no thinking on the 
part of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to try to change his opinion 
or badger or be discourteous to the witness because he expressed an 
opinion that might be different from the gentleman’s or from mine. 

[ daresay there are many people in this room that would take the 

same position, and you and I would not have it any other way in 
America, because that is the way we hammer out on the anvil of debate 
great differences of opinion and try to abide by the will of the majority. 

May I suggest to the gentleman I am inclined to agree with some 
of this thinking, and some of it I do not agree with. Yet I want you 
to be a good friend and let this witness state his views without being 
too ar oumentative about it. 

Thank you for yielding. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, now, I might say to my good friend from Ne- 
braska that I may even support this bill when it is through. 

Dr. Mitier. Good. 

Mr. Sartor. You notice I said “may.” I just want to find out from 
the witness whether or not he has investigated all possibilities of what 
will happen, or whether or not this is something that somebody down- 
town thought up and came up here with and is asking us to buy without 
taking into cognizance all of the possible impact it may have on other 
programs that we have been asked to support. 

Dr. Mitier. If the gentleman will further yield, I think, if you 
read the report 

Mr. Sartor. I have read all of the reports. I am not impressed 
with them. 

Dr. Mitier. They suggest taking out title IT, which is chrome, and 
also the stockpile, as was suggested by Mr. Engle, the author of the 
bill, that they probably ought to be left out. 

If we are going to get any mineral legislation at all, we have to 
compromise as much as we can within reason and move ahead. 

Mr. Sartor. We might compromise, but I am trying to find out why 
we do not want the stockpile. 

Mr. Rocers. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. I might suggest that we are limited on time and should 
hurry along. 

Mr. Sartor. I might say to the chairman, if this matter is as im- 
portant as we are being told it is, and we have the reports up here since 
April or May of this year, we could have had a hearing a lot earlier. 

Mr. Rocers. We have the time now, and it is rather limited, and I 
would suggest we confine ourselves to the matters at hand so we can 
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get through. I would like to ask all parties heard, including Members 
of Congress, some of whom are waiting, to be brief. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, I do not think anything I have talked 
about has not anything to do with the bill, does it ? 

Mr. Rogers. I do not know. I have listened all the time. I do not 
know what you are talking about now has to do with the bill. 

Mr. Saywor. I suggest that is a slight diversion the gentleman 
brought about. That is all. I will reserve at the balance of my time. 

Mr. Rocers. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Rutherford. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Utah, Mr. 
Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. 
Ullman. 

Mr. Uttman. I just have one, Mr. Chairman. 

Would you not say, Mr. Hardy, that the critical international situa- 
tion today does add to the importance of establishing a domestic min- 
ing program, because, if we should get into a shooting war, certainly, 
this is going to be of critical importance to our national defense ? 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly, Mr. Ullman; I could not agree with you 
more so. That is one of the main purposes, and I think Secretary 
Seaton alluded to that on July 3 when he was here, that certainly 
part of the reasoning for this program is the defense aspect. 

Mr. Uttman. And within the last few days this has certainly been 
highlighted and accentuated to the point where it seems to me 
it is critical that we get out an adequate mineral program at this 
time. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Utiman. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Wyoming, Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman, I realize that we are limited on time 
here. I want to say, in utter frankness, that I find it a little hard to 
reconcile the administration position on other matters with this. 

Also, I would like to ask just a couple of questions that I think 
need answering. 

In the first place, these metals and minerals are of no value to us as 
a country for defense or otherwise unless they are fabricated. Would 
you not agree upon that ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir; I would. The ultimate use certainly is in a 
fabricated product. 

Mr. Tuomson. And particularly with the type of attack we might 
have to look forward to in this time of ICBM’s and so forth, it would 
seem to me that would be even more true. 

How do you reconcile the failure to protect the people who make 
this into weapons and so forth, and yet to protect the raw material 
supply! 

Mr. Harpy. The present situation, sir, is that the decline in economic 
activity has been suffered by the producers of the raw materials of 
this country more than the fabricators. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am not going to argue that with you. 
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Mr. Harpy. Sir, I might add that in our area of responsibility in 
the natural resource field it falls within the raw material producers 
more than the fabricators. 

Mr. THomson. Getting over to this stockpiling, you say that you are 
opposed to that. But is not the program with regard to copper in 
effect a stockpiling program ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Thomson, I would like to distinguish again, I be- 
lieve, the two types of stockpiling we are talking about here. 

The original stockpiling was, as we say, for ae justification. 
The type of stockpiling we are talking about today is a buy-and-sell 
proposition, with the Government just being the middleman. And 
that is a rather new concept in stockpiling minerals, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. I would like to ask you this question: You have 
selected certain materials here for special attention—lead, zinc, 
copper ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. THomson. Are there not other materials that are competitive 
with that on the free market that can be used similarly and are in- 
volved in competition with them ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Thomson, these are the base metals that have been 
the hardest hit and are the most important to the mining economy. 

Mr. ‘THomson. I am thinking particularly with regard to alumi- 
num, for example, that here is a material that this country in time of 
stress actually encouraged the expansion of and almost demanded it. 
I wonder if any consideration has been given to placing aluminum 
into this program. 

I understand they are faced with a very serious problem of having 
about a third of the American capacity on standby or out of produc- 
tion, whereas the foreign imports are coming in in increasing volume. 

They are faced with the problem of Russia selling this under Gov- 
ernment programs at 2 cents under world markets, whereas within the 
domestic confines of Russia the price is 139 percent of the world mar- 
ket, something like that. 

I wonder, has any attention been given to that very important stra- 
tegic product on which production was upped during World War IT 
and upped during the Korean war at the request of the Government? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Thomson, here again the question arises as to 
the domestic mining industry. 

As I recall the figures of last year, we produced somewhere around 
10 percent of the aluminum from domestic mines. We feel the in- 
dustry is certainly largely a fabricating industry in this country. 

Mr. McCaskill here, my staff assistant, has studied the aluminum 
picture quite thoroughly. 

While we have a great deal of sympathy for the aluminum producer, 
we do not feel it is in the mining area. 

Perhaps you would be interested in hearing some remarks from 
Mr. McCaskill. 

Mr. McCasxinu. Congressman, the industry reports about a third 
of its capacity idle. Half of this idle capacity came into production 
relatively recently. 

Imports of aluminum are not a major factor in the aluminum pic- 
ture. 
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Mr. Sartor. Are not what? 

Mr. McCasxr1u. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Sartor. I did not get the last of that. 

Mr. McCasxitu. Imports of aluminum into this country are not an 
important part of the economic picture with regard to aluminum. 

apanese aluminum on the West Coast has caused a little concern, 
and a small amount of aluminum entering the New York area. 

Mr. Tuomson. With regard to that, now just what are the amounts 
of aluminum imports on an annual basis? 

Mr. McCasxiiu. Net imports in 1957 were about 10 percent of our 
total supply. 

Mr. THomson. We are importing somewhat in excess of 200,000 
tons, are we not ? 

Mr. McCasxutu. That is correct. 

Mr. Tomson. And our total domestic production today is some 
place in the neighborhood of a million two hundred thousand ? 

Mr. McCasxixtx. About a million four hundred thousand, or there- 
abouts. A million and a half. 

Mr. Tuomson. At that rate at the present time, yes. 

Mr. McCasxitu. The industry reports a million three hundred 
fifty thousand, I believe. 

Mr. Tuomson. To me that would be very significant if you had a 
quarter of a million imports as against a million and a half. 

Mr. McCasxiiu. Of course, the bulk of that comes from Canada. 
Ninety-two percent of our imports of crude aluminum comes from 
Canada. 

Mr. Tuomson. Did not the American Government just buy recently 
here about a million pounds of sheeting that came from Belgium, and 
the source material was Russian ? 

Mr. McCasxuu. There is some evidence that some of the aluminum 
a that have come into the country may have been manufactured 

rom aluminum originating in Russia. That is correct. Russia sold 
some 30,000 tons of aluminum in the Western European market last 
r. 

There is no evidence that we have been able to locate of Russian 
aluminum imports coming into the United States, except for a minor 
bit of scrap that came from Poland last year. 

It is true that the exports of Russian aluminum have caused some 
concern to the industry. As of the moment, they are, quantity- 
wise, not sufficient to cause any trouble. 

What is worrying the industry most is the ability of the Russians 
to move aluminum at lower prices if they so choose. 

There have been attempts in Britain to invoke antidumping duties. 
So far that has not been successful. 

Mr. Tuomson. In the interest of time, which I think is important 
here, it would seem to me that the aluminum industry, No. 1, has been 
found to be a very critical industry in time of national emergency, 
and that certain things have been requested of them to which they 
have responded and expanded capacity. 

Mr. McCasxi1xu. Let’s not forget that two-thirds of their ex- 
pansion they did on their own without Government encouragement. 

Mr. Tuomson. All right. 

The second thing is this: At the present time they have a third, 
whatever figure we want to take, but a substantial amount of their 
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production shut down. Now, then, the question I would like to ask 
you is: 

When we give a subsidy to lead, zinc, copper, is that going to have 
an adverse competitive effect upon aluminum ? 

Mr. McCasxitu. The proposal here in the legislation which the 
Department has recommended with regard to copper, which is the 
major competitor of aluminum, has actually caused an increase in 
the price of copper, which would give it a less competitive status 
with aluminum than would otherwise be the case. 

The stabilization payments on lead and zine would tend to give 
the domestic producers of zinc a little better competitive status with 
regard to aluminum, perhaps, than would otherwise be the case. 

The stabilization payments are geared to the historical price and 
production figures and would presumably do no more than retain for 
zinc its accustomed place vis-a-vis aluminum. 

Mr. Sartor. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. I am interested in your statement that you are going 
to retain by this bill the historic pattern. You have said that there 
will be no incentive payments beyond a certain limitation which 
appears in each bill. But nowhere in any bill or in any Department 
report has there been any indication of who is going to make the 
allocation or how it is to be allocated. In other words, how are we 
going to allocate the tonnages and to whom ? 

In this bill which Dr. Miller introduced, and which you said you 
thought was very fine and stated the Department’s position, on beryl 
you are going to have no incentive for more than 150 short tons in 
a calendar year to any one producer. 

Now, is there going to be any overall limitation? Or are you just 
going to say that anybody that wants to get out and get into the 
market you will subsidize to that poimt? Are they going to get a 
certificate from you that says somebody who has never been in the 
mining industry can go out and start producing beryl, 150 short tons? 

What guaranty do you have you are going to maintain the historic 
position? That is the thing I would like to find out. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Saylor, in the stabilization bill there are tonnage 
limitations above which no payments are made—in the case of lead, 
350,000 tons, and in the case of zine, 550,000 tons; 375,000 units of 
tungsten, and 180,000 tons of acid-grade fluorspar. 

While the production is below those limits there is no need for any 
allocation. Those are the upper limits. When they are reached the 
Government stops making stabilization payments. 

Mr. Sartor. How are we going to divide this?’ Are we going to 
give it to the big fellows or are we going to give it to the little fellows? 
Who are we going to give it to? 

Mr. Harpy. We have testified before, sir, that we are not interested 
in changing the pattern of production, and we feel there is no con- 
cern until the stabilization tonnages are exceeded, and no need for 
dividing the payments when it is below that level, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. Do you mean to tell me that you think you have some- 
thing down there in the way of a Government handout that you will 
not have more people trying to produce to get the full payment than 
exists? You do not mean to tell me you expect to have anything 
left over in this program ? 
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Mr. Harpy. Sir, we have been criticized by certain elements of the 
domestic producers that the tonnage limitations that we have incorpo- 
rated in this legislation will never be approached. However, we think 
they will be. We do not anticipate production above these limits. 
We think the prices are such that they are moderate prices to bring 
out that production. Nothing more. 

Mr. Sartor. Of all of these four bills that you came up here and 
talked about, which one do you want, or do you want them all? 
Because there are some inconsistent provisions in some of them. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Saylor, we want Senate bill 4036, the stabilization 
bill, with our suggested modifications. 

We want Senate bill 3817, the exploration bill. 

We want H. R. 13270, the production bonus bill. 

Those are the bills that propose the Department’s program, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. May I go ahead? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes; we go ahead. 

Mr. THomson. I would like to get back to this aluminum situation 
a bit for just a moment. I know there are some congressional wit- 
nesses that want to testify and it is getting late. I will hold it toa 
minimum. 

In the first place, the comment was made that most of our bauxite, 
or source material, is imported. If my figures are correct, I think it 
is around 7 million tons that were imported in 1957 and about 1,400,000 
that was produced domestically. Is that about correct? It is closer 
to 20 percent than 10 percent; is it not? 

Mr. McCasxitx. The figures are about 17 percent of the total con- 
sumption of bauxite was from domestic sources last year. I think 
that would about go with your figures, 

Mr. THomson. Correct. 

Mr. McCasxuy. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Certainly a mining industry that produces 1,400,- 
7” tons seems to me to be deserving of some attention, in the first 
place. 

In the second place, we also have an exploration program in the 
State of Wyoming, which it is my privilege to represent here in Con- 
gress. Certain other materials were looked into some time ago by the 
Bureau of Mines to take care of this. We have no program here to 
try to meet the need to bring up our program. 

I refer specifically to the Secretary’s statement on page 6, which was 
previously referred to by Mr. Hardy, with regard to the condition of 
the industry as to copper, lead, zinc, and other metals, that durin 
the past 12 months there have been sharp declines in the prices 0 
several metals and there have been shutdowns. 

Going over to page 7, it says with regard to H. R. 13069, recom- 
mending the adoption of it, that— 

First, the development and maintenance of our domestic minerals and metals 


productive capacity at a level which is geared realistically to our long-term 
national requirements. 


That is one of the objectives of the legislation. 


Our second objective is to so construct the bridge that we and our friends all 
bear our full and fair share of the burden involved in surmounting these valleys 
of low consumption. 


It seems to me this is equally applicable to aluminum. 
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Mr. McCasxitu. And to steel. 

Mr. Tuomson. And to steel. of 

And if we start a program here to subsidize one industry and 
leave out another competitive industry, we are going to have some- 
thing here just like we got in corn and wheat and other things with 
regard to agriculture. 

Mr. McCasxitt. The major distinction, Congressman, with regard 
to the materials on which we are proposing some action here, we are 
dealing with mine capacity, mine productive capacity instead of in- 
dustrial capacity. And the history with regard to lead and zine, for 
instance, is that after each of the depressions, recessions, or other 
slowdowns that we have had in the history of our economy, the lead 
and zinc mines have never come back to where they were. They go 
along and they drop; they come back part and they lose capacity 
each time. 

It is the intention of this to preserve as much of the essential min- 
ing capacity as possible. This measure does not go beyond that par- 
ticular objective. 

Therefore, in a study of every one of these minerals, case by case, 
we have come up, shall I say, with a minimum program. 

Mr. THomson. I am not going to labor this further. We make air- 
planes with aluminum, and so forth. It is not with mining capacity. 

I appreciate the importance of this, and I want to be helpful, par- 
ticularly to our sister States in the West. It is a very difficult 
problem. 

Because Congressman Curtis particularly has other commitments 
I am going to forego. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, if you will yield? 

Mr. Rocers. Wait just a minute, Mr. Curtis. Let’s keep the regu- 
lar order here. I want this record complete. 

Without objection, the letter of July 15, addressed to Mr. Engle 
and signed by Mr. Hardy will be inserted in the record immediately 
following his written statement and prior to his questioning. 

Let me say this to members of the subcommittee: There are some 
Members of Congress here who are busy and have other commitments. 
I want to have them heard right now, and if there are further ques- 
tions by the subcommittee of Mr. Hardy, if you will hold yourself in 
readiness, Mr. Hardy, we will appreciate it. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be recognized to this ex- 
tent: that is, for the observation that those of us who do have min- 
ing problems in our own district who are not asking questions this 
morning are no less diligent in the pursuit of the interests of the 
people in our district than the members of the subcommittee who 
have taken up the time. That is all I have to say. 

The only reason I have not asked for any time is so we can pro- 
ceed with the testimony and then we can go ahead with our questions 
afterwards. 

Mr. Rocers. If anyone has any questions there concerning the great 
interest of the gentleman from Colorado on national or international 
mining problems, the chairman will intercede in his behalf. 

The gentleman from Utah, Mr. Dawson. 
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Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that the gentle- 
man from Colorado has just made my speech. I think our concern is 
to get along with the hearing. 

Ir. Rogers. Suppose we do proceed and let the Chair say this at 
this time. 

We have other Members of Congress present here, and at this point, 
without objection, all members will be permitted to extend their 


remarks in the record, those that are interested in this legislation. 


(The statement and a telegram by later order of the committee 
follow :) 


STATEMENT OF A. 8S. J. CARNAHAN IN THE INTEREST OF LEGISLATION T’O PROVIDE 
FOR SUBSIDY AND STOCKPILING OF MINERALS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have the honor of representing 
the largest lead mining district in the United States, and one of great importance 
in the world. It has the distinction of mining successfully the leanest lead ore 
being developed anywhere, and is an outstanding example of American technical 
enterprise and skill at its best. It requires large capital expenditures to operate 
successfully and make the best use of a large mineralized area so important 
to our defense and to our commerce. My district normally employs about 3,500 
persons and comprises many attractive towns and villages that have been in 
existence for a hundred years or so. 

I am not going to dwell on the predicament of my district, brought about by 
the flood of lead imports from many countries that do not observe the same 
labor standards that we do. The story has been voluminously documented in 
the hearings of the United States Tariff Commission, when it considered the 
merits of the lead and zinc miners’ escape clause petition, and came forth, for 
the second time in 4 years, with a unanimous declaration for relief, differing 
only in the degree of relief recommended. 

The President recently announced that he is postponing action on the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission pending congressional consideration of bills 
now before this committee. S. 4036 has been suggested by the Secretary of the 
Interior as preferable to the slight tariff increase recommended by the Tariff 
Commission. I do not agree with this position. There are three methods whereby 
the Government can assist domestic lead and zine mining; namely, (1) tariff 
protection, (2) Government subsidies, and (3) stockpiling. Subsidies require 
a lot of administrative detail and they are a drain on the public purse. Stock- 
piling has been extensively used during recent years but I feel it can advanta- 
geously be used in the current crisis. I am disappointed that the Senate Interior 
Committee could not see its way clear to approve an amendment to S. 4036, 
advocated by several Senators, including Senator Symington, to add a modest 
amount of stockpiling to the bill. I still believe that stockpiling should be part 
and parcel of the program Congress is devising for the relief of the lead and zinc 
miners. 

I have some misgivings about one item in S. 4036, included no doubt with the 
best intentions, to assist the small miner by giving all producers a subsidy for 
the first 500 tons production per quarter of lead. I do not think that subsidies 
on lead production should be applied by the Government on a discriminatory 
basis on size. The lead from Missouri and all other lead-producing States de- 
serves equal consideration. They should compete on equal terms. That is in 
the spirit of the finest American tradition. 

As my colleagues know, I have been in close touch with foreign affairs of our 
Government, and I have seen it approve appropriations for economic betterment 
throughout the free world. I believe that we are also equally justified in attend- 
ing to our serious economic problems at home, and that if on mature considera- 
tion, it is desirable to subsidize our domestic mining operations rather than 
to use the tariff, the sums involved should be unstintingly appropriated by the 
Congress. But, I reiterate my conviction that escape-clause tariff relief is the 
immediate means of assisting domestic mining. 
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The lead tariff now recommended under the Trade Agreements Act would 
not be any greater barrier to imports than would a subsidy or a Government pur- 
chase program. In fact, we need a certain amount of imports, as newly mined 
lead production of 350,000 tons per year plus around 450,000 tons of scrap lead 
totals only 800,000 tons, whereas domestic consumption is around 1,100,000 tons. 
We, therefore, need to import about 300,000 tons. However, imports in recent 
years have been around 500,000 tons. 

To conclude, the domestic lead and zinc miners need Government action at 
once. I voted for an extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, believ- 
ing that it contained safeguards to protect American industry from injury caused 
by abnormal imports. The escape clause was placed in the act for that specific 
purpose. Clearly, the lead and zinc miners have shown that they are entitled 
to escape-clause relief. If there ever was an example of how the act was in- 
tended to operate, this is it. I urge the President to approve the miners’ petition 
for relief under the escape clause. However, if tariff action is not going to be 
used, I urge this committee and the Congress to enact legislation for the relief 
of these hard-hit industries. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of 
appearing before this distinguished committee. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM A. DAWSON ON DOMESTIC MINERALS 
STABILIZATION BILL 


Mr. Chairman and fellow committee members, as a member of this subcom- 
mittee I do not wish to cut into the time available to the witnesses but I cannot 
forbear some general comments on the minerals program which is before us. 
I shall, therefore, content myself with filing this written statement for the 
record. 

In all candor, I do not consider this to be the best bill which could have been 
devised for the resurgence of our tottering mining industry. Since the basic 
trouble in lead and zine, for example, is the excessive dumping of low-cost foreign 
production upon the American market, I would much have preferred a sliding 
scale of import taxes, as suggested by the administration last year, or the im- 
position of import quotas as recommended recently by the Chairman and two 
other members of the Tariff Commission in its unanimous finding of serious 
injury to the domestic industry. 

Unfortunately, these proposals have run into various opposition as being detri- 
mental to our foreign trade relations. With adjournment perhaps less than a 
month away, it is now entirely too late to debate that isue any further. Time, 
and the desperate circumstances of our minerals industry, dictate that we take 
the practical view: our domestic miners are going to get either what assistance 
this program offers, or nothing at all. 

To me, it is unthinkable that any Congress, presumably representing all the 
people of the United States, should sit idly by for 2 full years watching a vital 
and strategic industry wither away without lifting a finger to help. While I 
had hoped for a better solution, I, therefore, support this measure. 

The proposal we are considering is largely a subsidy program, but I think 
we would do well to consider exactly what it is we are subsidizing. We have 
irrefutable historical evidence that, given a fair share of the American market, 
our lead-zinec mines need no further supports to stand on their own feet. But 
we have this bill before us because international trade considerations have 
ruled out the proposals to restore that share of the domestic market. What we 
have here, in other words, is not so much a subsidy of the American mining in- 
dustry as it is a collateral expense of our “trade and aid” program abroad. 

Whatever account this expense is charged off to, the cold fact remains that 
vast segments of our mining industry already have been badly crippled by delay 
and simply cannot stand any further delay. 

As the general manager of one of our Utah lead-zinec mines has put it, “Our 
company is suffering continuous operating losses only because it would be more 
expensive to shut down.” Others have had no choice but to shut down entirely. 
In the copper communities, the situation is no better. Unemployment and re- 
duced workweeks are causing hardships to thousands. 

That is the situation which confronts us, and the hard fact is that we have 
only two alternatives: to adopt the domestic minerals stabilization bill or to 
tell the miners and mine operators to try to hold out still another year and 
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maybe—maybe—Congress will do something then. They have been told that for 
so long that I don’t know how they could attach any more faith in it whatsoever. 

Under those circumstances, I urge full support and speedy approval of this 
stabilization legislation. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, July 16, 1958. 
Hon. WALTER RopGERS, 
Chairman, Mines and Mining Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


Mineral producers of Alaska have expressed their approval of H. R. 13280 and I 
strongly urge your earliest and most favorable consideration there. The destiny 
of our Nation may well depend on our ability to be self-sustaining, particularly 
in the field of metals. H. R. 18280 seems to provide the assistance virtually 
needed to prevent economic collapse of some segments of our strategic-minerals 
industries. 

KE. L. BARTLETT, 
Delegate to Congress. 


STATEMENT OF FLUORSPAR IMPORTERS AND PRODUCERS INSTITUTE IN OPPOSITION TO 
INCLUSION OF ACID-GRADE FLUORSPAR 


Fluorspar is a nonmetallic mineral vital to the economy and strategic interests 
of the United States. Most of it is supplied from abroad. 

8S. 4036 and H. R. 13203 propose a so-called stabilization program for the benefit 
of the domestic producers of acid-grade fluorspar. In operation, these bills 
would provide subsidy payments on domestically produced acid-grade fluorspar 
up to a maximum of 180,000 tons per year. 

Enaction of these bills would have the following results: 

1. It would encourage too rapid depletion of limited United States reserves: 

2. It would jeopardize the supply from foreign sources of long-run United 
States demands ; 

3. It would create a windfall for a very few producers, with no countervailing 
benefit whatsoever to the United States economy or United States strategic 
needs. 

BACKGROUND 


The continued supply of acid-grade fluorspar is of vital importance to the 
United States. This nonmetallic mineral is absolutely irreplaceable in the pro- 
duction of aluminum and in the production of uranium hexafluoride (a necessary 
product in certain processes connected with nuclear fission). It is essential in 
the production of certain fuels important to our long-range-missile program. It 
is a necessary ingredient in the manufacture of the fluorinated hydrocarbons, 
widely used in American trade and commerce as refrigerants (such as Freon), 
and in the manufacture of the so-called aerosols used in connection with insect 
sprays, fire extinguishers, etc. 

United States consumption of acid-grade fluorspar (exclusive of stockpile 
deliveries) has risen from about 85,000 short tons in 1946 to almost 329.000 short 
tons in 1957. All parties familiar with its consumption in the United States, 
including the domestic producers who have testified in favor of S. 4036, agree 
that within the next 3 to 5 years the United States demand will far exceed 
domestic producing capacity. Shipments from domestic producers (inclusive 
of United States stockpile deliveries) have risen from just about 79,000 short 
tons in 1946 to somewhat over 189,000 short tons in 1957. It has been demon- 
strated that in times of emergency demand (as in 1950, during the Korean war), 
United States production is incapable of supplying domestic demand. 


DEPLETION OF LIMITED RESERVES 


United States reserves of fluorspar, measured and indicated, and also inferred, 
are very limited. One of the largest users of fluorspar, the Aluminum Company 
of America (which is also a large-scale producer on its own account) has esti- 
mated that, on the basis of the best estimates of continuing demand, United 
States reserves constitute no more than a 7-year supply of the ore. 

Practically all of the major users, including Du Pont, Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co., the General Chemicals Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
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the Dow Chemical Co., and the Reynolds Aluminum Co., have recently acquired 
interests in fluorspar-producing areas in Mexico. This is a crystal-clear indi- 
cation of their apprehensions regarding the continued use of United States 
reserves. 

If S. 4036 and H. R. 13203 were to be enacted, the independent producers would 
be encouraged to make further inroads on our dwindling reserves, for immediate 
United States consumption, which could well be supplied (as in large part it is 
being supplied now) from foreign sources. If, instead of subsidization, action 
were taken to increase the stockpile, the domestic producers could remain in 
business, and the stockpiled fluorspar would be available for United States uses 
in case of emergency. A bill to extend asbestos and fluorspar provisions of the 
Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tantalum Purchase 
Act of 1956 is now being considered in the House of Representatives, having been 
passed by the Senate. 


JEOPARDIZING FUTURE FOREIGN SUPPLY 


The displacement, for a period of 5 years as a result of the enactment of 
S. 4036 and H. R. 13203, of foreign supplies now going into the United States 
market, will cause the foreign suppliers to develop non-United States markets 
whose demands are also increasing. Once these foreign markets have been 
established for foreign-produced fluorspar, the inevitable point where all parties 
agree that United States production cannot supply United States demands— 
some 3 to 5 years away—will find the United States in the position of having to 
reestablish an important fraction of foreign supply. This will be difficult, 
expensive, and even more serious—uncertain. On the other hand, maintenance 
of an uninterrupted supply of foreign fluorspar to its established United States 
markets will assure quick responsiveness of foreign supply to inevitably increas- 
ing United States demand. 


WINDFALL TO LIMITED NUMBER 


In 1957 a total of almost 190,000 tons of acid-grade fluorspar was shipped from 
domestic producing sources. Approximately one-half of this total constituted 
shipments from so-called captive mines to their parent consumers. Some part 
of the remaining one-half, or about 95,000 tons, was shipped to stockpile under 
the provisions of the Purchase Act of 1956. Independent producers of any sig- 
nificance number only about one-half dozen, of which it is estimated that the 
largest produces about 80 percent of the group total, or perhaps as much as 
75,000 tons. The total number of workers in the entire industry (including both 
captive and independent producers) is less than 1,000 workers. 

Market prices for fluorspar have kept pace with or exceeded the wholesale 
price indexes over the last 12 years. Contrary to the case of the other, metallic 
minerals included in 8. 4036, there has been no “sharp downward trend in * * * 
domestic production.” Indeed, as shown above, the trend is a rising one. The 
subsidy proposed by S. 4036 and H. R. 13203 would, in effect, constitute the pre- 
payment of freight rates from the mills of the independent producers to markets 
which are now economically supplied from foreign sources. Since the stabiliza- 
tion price proposed in 8S. 4036 and H. R. 13203 is very close to the current price 
at which the United States is buying domestic fluorspar for stockpile, it is per- 
fectly clear that the subsidy payments will in fact constitute a windfall to the 
independent producers. 

But, unlike a stockpiling program, the fluorspar thus subsidized will disappear 
into current consumption at the current market price, and thus there will be no 
benefit whatsoever to the United States economy, and no protection to the United 
States in the future. Consumption of currently produced United States fluor- 
spar, as encouraged by S. 4036 and H. R. 13203, in lieu of stockpiling, under §. 
3186 and H. R. 10266, would mean lesser above-ground reserves for emergency 
use, so that the strategic interests of the United States will be rendered a dis- 
service by the subsidy program. 


RECOM MEN DATION 


We therefore urge that the provisions relating to fluorspar in 8. 4036 and H. R. 
13203 be stricken from that bill, and that favorable action be taken on 8. 3186 
and H. R. 10266 to continue the purchase of fluorspar for stockpile, 


28972—59——-6 
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Mr. Roeers. At this time the Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Missouri, Mr. Tom Curtis, for his statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS, A UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Curtis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am awfully 
sorry to have interrupted you, but as the Chair knows I have another 
committee I have to go to, to testify. 

I want to thank the chairman for the opportunity of testifying 
before the committee on this very important subject of appropriate 
relief for the lead and zinc industry. 

The reason I appreciate your giving me this time and the reason 
I have taken the time to come before this committee is because for a 
number of years now I have been listening to this problem as a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee and also a member of the Sub- 
committee on Tariff and Foreign Aid of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

It seems that in our system in Congress of compartmentalization by 
committees, we get one aspect and this committee, of course, gets 
another. 

I am appearing in order to do what I can to try to coordinate this 
thing. 

I do think it is important we try to coordinate the information that 
is can ed at the hearings of various committees, and in this instance 
I think the viewpoint or the information that the Ways and Means 
Committee has on this subject would be of particular importance to 
this committee in considering this very nia problem that we 
are all concerned with. 

My own State of Missouri is the most important lead mining State 
in the Union. It also is prominent in the production of zinc. I 
cannot overemphasize the importance of these two metals to the econ- 
omy of Missouri, the entire Mississippi Valley—and to the Nation. 

As the committee knows, both lead and zinc are in serious difficul- 
ties owing to the flood of imports of both metals that have reached 
our shores in the last few years. I know you will be as surprised as 
I was to learn that in the first quarter of this year, 84 percent of our 
total industrial consumption of zinc was imported and likewise, 55 
percent of our lead. 

Shortly after World War II, a much more reasonable volume of 
imports arrived—about 26 percent of zinc and 18 percent of lead. 

am not going into details about the development of recent years 
as the United States Tariff Commission has twice made an intensive 
study of the position of lead and zinc mining vis-a-vis imports. 

I am sure that every member of this committee has been supplied 
with the basic data to make his own appraisal. 

Suffice it to say that the United States Tariff Commission came 
forth in April 1958 with a unanimous recommendation for tariff re- 
lief, in a split decision, only differing by the degree of relief recom- 
mended. 

Recently, the President decided to postpone action on the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission pending congressional consid- 
eration of the plan outlined by the Secretary of the ‘Interior—a modi- 
fication of the so-called Brannan plan for Agriculture. 
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The bills, S. 4036 and H. R. 13280, now before us, embody such a 
principle proposed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

I am rather surprised that the administration has apparently 
plotted a new course of assistance for the lead and zinc miners. 

I say new because last year the administration proposed a sliding- 
scale tariff to be applied to lead and zinc that struck me as ae tae 5 
fitting the situation, particularly as it provided for completely free 
trade in lead and zinc above peril points of 17.5 cents for lead and 14.5 
cents for zinc. This prorgam had received the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the administration, and as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, I noticed every single agency appearing before the com- 
mittee had endorsed this remedy. It was a most impressive example of 
unified thinking on a difficult subject. 

I have learned that in addifton to the plan proposed by Secretary of 
the Interior, the State Department is considering the establishment of 
an international lead and zine study group, on a voluntary basis, 
whereby foreign countries in times of distressed world markets would 
consider adjusting their production and exports to consumption and 
preventing a world oversupply. 

This so-called global plan, under the auspices of the State Depart- 
ment, would develop informal bilateral agreements with countries 
shipping lead and zinc to the United States. 

T tesconinn the commendable objective of the State Department’s 
proposal and I think it is worth developing, but I am confident it 
would take a long time to bring about a worldwide understanding. 
I can see no prospect for early relief to the lead and zinc miners 
through this effort. 

The proposal of the Secretary of the Interior, as embodied in the 
provisions of the bills now before this committee, undertakes to sub- 
sidize 550,000 tons per year of zinc mine production and 350,000 tons 
per year of lead mine production. 

In effect it removes the domestic lead and zinc mining industry to 
this extent from the perils of low world prices and places under it floor 
prices which will virtually assure these levels of production. It was 
proposed without consultation with the industry and is opposed by 
a large number of the companies producing rseel foe zine. 

I am told by men familiar with the operations of the metal markets, 
whose judgments I respect, that if the Seaton suggestion is to work, 
the free market price must find a level which will, based on first quarter 
1958 figures, reduce the imports into this country by approximately 
70 percent, and based on figures for the year 1957, which was fairly 
normal, reduce imports by approximately 50 percent. 

Obviously, this would have a bearish influence on the free world 
market and might even create economic chaos in the mining industries 
of Canada, Mexico, and Peru. 

Although this plan undoubtedly sounds politically intriguing to our 
foreign friends, when the plan is examined carefully and the poten- 
tially serious effect on their own prices and production is realized, 
I don’t know but that the United States will be blamed for the dis- 
satisfaction which the plan is certain to generate if adopted. 

The use of the tariff to regulate trade is by far the most liberal of all 


means of assisting industries. It is a revenue-producing measure and 
not a drain on the Treasury. 
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It is time that we took cognizance of the various cost burdens we 
place on our domestic industries through legislation designed to pro- 
mote the best interests of our society. 

The Federal minimum-wage law, antitrust laws, social security, 
unemployment insurance, health and safety regulations, are examples 
of such social legislation. 

If we believe that this legislation is desirable and has helped to 
promote the high standards of living in this country, and I believe 
that this is so, it is necessary for us to reflect this additional cost 
burden in our trading with nations abroad through a compensatory 
differential. 

The differential need not reflect absolute cost differentials inas- 
much as our society, through the high standard under which our 
workmen live, enjoys increased produétivity from labor. The dif- 
ferential should be geared toward making competition equal and 
healthy. 

Twenty-five cents an hour wage for lead and zinc miners of Peru in 
relation to $2 per hour paid in the United States requires some differ- 
ential to keep fair competition in force and to eliminate the advan- 
tage given to what we can properly term “sweatshop labor.” 

If we are to help societies abroad build their economies on a solid 
basis, we must not base this effort on the exploitation of foreign 
labor. 

The tariff is by far the most liberal and efficient manner of regulat- 
ing a competitive differential and it seems obvious to me that such 
a differential is needed for the domestic lead and zine mining indus- 
tries. 

There are those who have said that our stockpile of lead and zinc 
is ample for the immediate future. I submit that lead and zine and 
many other metals are going to become short in all countries in the 
world in the coming centuries—some even in this century. 

I think the next generation would regard us as being very wise 
to convert gold, which does not have the utilitarian value that other 
metals might have, partly into ample stockpiling of lead and zine. 

Accordingly, one means of assistance which is in complete accord 
with both the global plan and the application of a tariff differential 
is to continue stockpiling lead and zinc. 

Moreover, I understand that ex-President Herbert Hoover, our 
greatest mining engineer, feels it is sound public policy to convert 
or exchange our surplus and easily replaceable surplus agricultural 
products into the one-crop irreplaceable mineral products of foreign 
countries, such as exemplified by lead and zinc, which is currently 
obtainable at extraordinarily low world prices. Future generations 
would thank us for our foresight. 

Our Nation has been extremely liberal to the tune of millions of 
dollars in fostering the development of other nations. I think it is 
high time that we cultivated our own backyard. 

If it is the judgment of Congress to subsidize the miners in lieu 
of a tariff, I am sure the miners will try to adjust their operations 
accordingly but, as I have tried to point out, I am opposed to this 
approach, for I believe that it is a dangerous precedent. 

From the foreign point of view, it will invite retaliation, and it will 
be costly to my countrymen. The much simpler time-tested device 
of the tariff is far more practicable and desirable. 
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I hate to say this, but confidence in the soundness of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act has been impaired by the treatment accorded 
lead and zinc. 

If the President were now to approve the escape-clause recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission on lead and zinc, it would do much to 
restore faith in the act, for it is intended to function without injury 
to the well-established and necessary mining industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a memorandum which I would like to submit 
for the record of my conference with the President on Thursday, June 
19, 1958, on the problems of the American lead and zinc industries. 

Mr. Rogers. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The document follows :) 


MEMORANDUM F'ROM CONGRESSMAN THOMAS B. CURTIS RE PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
LEAD AND ZINC INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT, THURSDAY, JUNE 
19, 1958 


In 1954 the President, in rejecting the unanimous recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission to increase duties on lead and zinc, outlined two programs of stock- 
piling, one being the stockpiling of lead and zinc of domestic origin and the second 
being the stockpiling of lead and zine of foreign origin under section 104 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development Assistance Act. Concurrently, the President 
stated that he was directing the Secretary of State to seek recognition by inter- 
ested foreign countries that this increased stockpile buying was designed to help 
domestic United States production and that the foreign countries would not 
themselves seek to take unfair advantage of it. 

The table below shows the imports of both zine and lead as a percent of the 
United States total industrial consumption for each year 1947 through 1957 and 
during the first quarter of 1958: 


! 

| Zine imports Lead imports 
(ores and metal)| (ores and metal) 
| as percent of | as percent of 
United States | United States 
total industrial | total industrial 
consumption consumption 4 
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From the above table it will be seen that the lead and zine industry did not 
petition the Tariff Commission (in 1953) until imports of both lead and zinc were 
arriving in such volume as to take in excess of 50 percent of the industrial 
market. The stockpiling programs instituted by the President were successful 
from the standpoint of price in that during the year 1955 the prices of the two 
metals both rose to adequate levels. With the discontinuance of barter stock- 
piling in the first half of 1957, the market prices of both metals broke sharply 
to distressed levels and have remained at distressed levels ever since. The 
recession in consumption of these metals in the United States since the middle 
of 1957 has, of course, abetted this condition. 

While imports of zine during 1954 and 1955 were below the 1953 level, expressed 
as a percent of total United States industrial consumption, by 1956 the imports 
into this country had risen above the 1953 level and during 1957 were 73.5 per- 
cent of the United States market. During the first quarter of 1958 this figure 
had risen to 84.5 percent. The same thing was true of lead, although to a lesser 
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degree. Lead is in a peculiar position, however, in that between 40 and 
50 percent of the total United States supply is always generated from domestic 
secondary materials so that an import rate of new metal and ores as high as 
60 percent represents 100 percent of the remaining new lead requirements market. 

In early 1957, the administration introduced to the Congress a recommendation 
for a long-term minerals program which included a sliding scale of duties on 
lead and zine. At current prices these duties would have been comparable to the 
duties presently recommended by the Republican members of the Tariff Com- 
mission. This was rejected by the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
because “administrative measures had not been exhausted” and the industry was 
told to return to the Tariff Commission as the proper channel. This was done 
in late 1957 with the result that the recommendation was made by the Tariff 
Commission in April 1958 with a unanimous finding of injury but a split recom- 
mendation on the amount of the duty. 

Since this recommendation the administration has suggested two other alterna- 
tives; namely (1) the so-called global plan which, under the auspices of the 
State Department, would make bilateral agreements with various countries 
shipping to the United States to control their exports to this country in line with 
actual needs, taking into consideration an adequate mobilization base rate of 
production of the United States industry; and (2) the so-called Seaton plan 
of subsidies to the United States industry. A brief analysis of each of these 
plans and their present status is as follows: 

1. Global plan: Industry representatives have met with Mr. Mann and his 
staff of the State Department for a preliminary discussion of such a plan. The 
industry indicated to Mr. Mann that they had no objection to such a plan being 
attempted and offered its cooperation if certain obstacles could be overcome. 
First, the whole matter would have to be cleared with the Justice Department 
for a ruling as to its legality under antitrust laws. Secondly, all of the coun- 
tries would have to agree on proper allocation of exports to the United States 
which would be a difficult and laborious task. Thirdly, if the allocations are 
to be on the basis that the United States zine industry could run at 550,000 
tons per year and the United States lead industry at 350,000 tons per year, as 
set forth in the Seaton plan, then the total zinc and lead imports to the United 
States would voluntarily have to be reduced by 70 percent based on first quarter 
1958 statistics and approximately 50 percent based on statistics for the entire 
year 1957, which in total was a fairly normal year consumptionwise. While this 
plan has possibilities for solving the long-term problem, there are many obstacles 
to be overcome and its outcome is uncertain. 

2. The Seaton plan proposes to subsidize 550,000 tons per year of zinc mine 
production and 350,000 tons per year of lead production. In effect it removes 
the domestic mining industry to this extent from the perils of low world prices 
and places under it a price floor which under all economic conditions will 
virtually assure these levels of production. It was proposed without consulta- 
tion with the industry and is opposed by a large number of the companies pro- 
ducing substantial quantities of lead and zinc in this country. If it is to work, 
the free market price must find a level which will, based on first quarter of 1958 
figures, reduce the imports into this country by approximately 70 percent and, 
based on figures for the year 1957, a fairly normal consumption year, reduce im- 
ports by approximately 50 percent. Obviously, the free market prices would have 
to be substantially below the present levels and likely would create economic 
chaos in the mining industries of Canada, Mexico, and Peru. While this plan 
sounds politically intriguing to our foreign friends, when the facts are examined 
and the serious effect on their prices and production realized, it is certain that 
the United States will be blamed for the great dissatisfaction which is certain 
to be generated by its adoption. 

If the alternatives proposed cannot be immediately effective without undue 
hardship, which they apparently cannot, and some solution to the extremely 
serious problem facing the industry instituted, which must be done, then modest 
duty increases should be considered. The present rate of duties on zine and 
lead metal and zine and lead concentrates, together with the recommended rates 
of the Republican Tariff Commissioners and the Democratic Tariff Commis- 
sioners, are as follows: 
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[In cents per pound] 





| Recom- Recom- 
Present | mended by | mended by 
duty | Republican | Democratic 
| Commis- Commis- 
| sioners sioners 
ots | 
Zinc metal.----.----- i . snide’ dada "Ao 2.1 1.75 
Zinc content of concentrates __..-...-.------------------ %o} 1,8 1. 505 
Lead metal _. So IS Ss od Ge Reni end ee Chae Me 2. 55 2.12 
Lead content of concentrates.--.........--.-.---------- é % 1.8 1, 50 








The market price of these metals is influenced much more by the supply of 
finished metal than the supply of the raw materials, which are lead and zinc 
eoncentrates. (This is true in the market prices for lead and zinc just as it 
is for steel where the supply and demand for steel has much more to do with 
making price than does the supply of iron ore.) Also in the case of zine the 
United States needs very substantial imports of concentrates to satisfy existing 
smelter capacity, but under most conditions requires very little, if any, zinc metal. 
In lead, the same is true through to a lesser degree. 

Therefore, since we must have a substantial flow of concentrates into this 
country at all times and since it is the miners in the various foreign countries 
that our Government is particularly concerned with, it would seem reasonable 
to increase the duties on zinc and lead metal by the amounts recommended by 
the Republican Tariff Commissioners and place the duties on lead and zinc 
concentrates at the levels recommended by the Democratic Tariff Commissioners. 
In this way the exporters of zinc and lead concentrates to this country would 
enjoy to a limited extent the benefits afforded to the United States miners of 
higher metal prices caused by increased metal duties. This would have the effect 
of being much less burdensome on the foreign miners than the Seaton plan and 
would be more palatable to a large sector of the domestic industry. 

If the global plan could become a reality and it were proven to be so to the 
extent that it would increase United States prices above the point needed to 
maintain an adequate mobilization base in the domestic zine and lead mining 
industry, during such time as the market price was above these prices, it would 
seem equitable to suspend the increased duties. This would also prove a work- 
able means of encouraging the participating foreign producing nations to limit 
their exports to the United States so that they could enjoy the benefits of higher 
prices and at the same time lower duties. 

The tariff method of regulating trade is by far the most liberal in that it 
permits industry to determine for themselves how to cope with the regulation. 
Licenses and quotas, of course, require the industries involved to come to 
Washington and deal with the administrative agency which handles the licenses 
and quotas. The subsidy method also requires the industries to come to Wash- 
ington to deal with the particular agency which is going to set up the quotas 
and subsidies. It is axiomatic that the smaller businesses cannot afford to 
come to Washington and, because of this, do not get their views expressed. 
Therefore, as far as small business is concerned, it is much easier for them to 
deal with the tariff procedure rather than with the aforementioned alternatives. 
The subsidy method is also objectionable in that it requires the administrative 
tribunal to determine what industries are to be subsidized which will include 
both the efficient and the inefficient. Surely whatever method we select should 
not be used in such a manner as to encourage the inefficient operation of any 
business. If the industries elect to follow the tariff method, then this decision 
will be made on their own basis and those who have economic operations will stay 
in business and those whose operations are uneconomic for reasons of poor 
management, use of inferior ore, great distances from rail or other forms of trans- 
portation, etc., will cease. This is certainly consonant with our free enterprise 
system. It encourages efficient operation in business and industry which will 
redound to the benefit of our overall economy. 

It is time that we took cognizance of the various cost burdens we place on our 
domestic industries through legislation designed to promote the best interest 
of our society. The Federal minimum-wage laws, antitrust laws, social security, 
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unemployment insurance, health and safety regulations are examples of such 
social legislation. Now, if we believe this legislation is desirable and has helped 
to promote the high standards of living in this country, and I believe that this 
legislation meets these standards, it is necessary for us to reflect this cost burden 
in our trading with nations abroad with a compensatory differential. The dif- 
ferential need not reflect absolute cost differentials, inasmuch as our society, 
through the high standard under which our workmen live, enjoys increased 
productivity from labor. The differential should be geared toward making com- 
petition equal and health. Ten-cents-an-hour wage from lead and zine minerals 
of Peru in relation to $2 per hour paid in the United States requires some differn- 
tial to keep fair competition in force and to eliminate the advantage given to 
what we properly can term sweatshop labor. We have learned in this country 
that sweatshop labor in the long run is uneconomic. It does not help the em- 
ployee, the consumer, or the economic health of the industry or the country in 
which the industry operates. 

If we are to help societies abroad build their economies on a sold basis, we 
must not base the effort on the exploitation of foreign labor. What I have 
stated is, by far the most liberal and efficient manner of regulating a competitive 
differential,, It seems obvious that such a differential is needed for the domestic 
lead and zinc industries. 

There are those who have said that our stockpile of lead and zinc is ample 
for the immediate future. I submit that lead and zine and many other metals 
are going to become short in all countries in the world in the coming centuries— 
some even in this century. I think the following generation would regard us 
as being very wise to convert gold that does not have the practical or utilitarian 
value that other metals might have, partly, into ample stockpiling of lead and 
zinc. Accordingly, one means of assistance which is in complete accord with 
both the global plan and the application of a tariff differential is to continue 
stockpiling lead and zinc. 

I understand that ex-President Herbert Hoover, one of the greatest mining 
engineers we have, feels it is sound public policy to convert our surplus and easily 
replaceable surplus agricultural products into the one-crop irreplaceable mineral 
deposits of foreign countries, such as exemplified by lead and zinc, which is 
currently obtainable at extraordinarily low world prices. 


Mr. Rocers. Are there any questions? 

The gentleman from Nebraska, Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mitter. I presume, Mr. Curtis, one of your chief objections 
might be as to who has jurisdiction of the bill. 

Mr. Curtis. No. I think this committee has full jurisdiction over 
this, and we have jurisdiction over the other. I am simply suggesting, 
as is frequently the case where you have these clear jur isdictional 
lines that cover the same problem, that we ought to try, as best we 
can, to gear our ideas and knowledge on the subject. I am trying 
to be cooperative. 

Dr. Miiter. I would agree with you, entirely, that we have to 
coordinate our activities. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Dr. Mruzer. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. This is the situation of lead and zinc to which the 
gentleman referred: The lead and zinc industry went to the Ways 
and Means Committee asking for relief, and the Ways and Means 
Committee said, “Your relief should be with the Tariff Commission.” 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. So, they went to the Tariff Commission; had lengthy 
hearings. The Tariff Commision made a favorable finding that the 
industry was in distress, and recommended relief. They went down to 
the President. The administration came back and said, “We do not 
want to do anything to hurt our foreign friends, and we propose, 
instead, a stabilization program.” 
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Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. So, the stabilization program has passed the Senate 
and is back over here to this committee, and we have gone a complete 
circle and here we are back again with a dying industry, and we have 
come to the end of the road. The gentleman from Missouri is in a 
better position to testify on the circuitous path we have gone than 
anyone else I know of. 

Mr. Curtis. May I say this: To use a metaphor, this is one horse 
on the merry-go-round. I have tried to present in my statements 
what the other horses are, so maybe we can stop the merry-go-round 
and get something done. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If the gentleman will yield, what it all amounts 
to, Mr. Curtis, is this: That the whole industry goes to pot while 
somebody is playing their own bull fiddle and we are not getting 
anyplace. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Curtis. I might agree with that metaphor, too. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rocrrs. The Chair will now recognize the Congressman from 
Washington, Walt Horan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALT HORAN, A UNITED STATES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to join others in urging the passage of S. 4036. The district I have 
the privilege to represent is vitally interested in the mining of the 
minerals which this measure seeks to assist. 

Right now, these mines, along with similar operations throughout 
the Nation, are hurting. We would prefer tariff protection, but ob- 
jections to that have been raised, perhaps with good reason, and this 
proposal appears a reasonable compromise. 

I must call the attention of the committee to the necessity for main- 
taining whatever health we can for American underground mining. 

This committee will be told many times, of course, regarding the 
advantages that the American mineral industry has found in main- 
taining their mining operations abroad because of low production 
costs in the labor field. 

However, with the present condition of the world, I feel that the 
Congress would be derelict in their duties to the security of this Na- 
tion 1f we did not take active steps at this time to maintain our under- 
ground mining operations in our own United States. 

In this bill, minimum provisions have been made for the production 
of copper, zinc, tungsten, lead, and fluorspar minerals. 

In case of military difficulty, which, unfortunately, has been with 
us for almost one-half century now, it is unconscionable for us to rely 
on offshore supplies. 

One of the interesting facts brought out in the Senate hearings was 
the testimony of Wernher von Braun that it would be impossible for 
us to produce enough fluorspar, for instance, which is necessary for 
the ultimate of both solid and liquid fuel for our missiles and satel- 
lites. 
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I wish to commend the subcommittee for holding these hearings, and 
I do trust that you will take prompt action. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I might emphasize a fact Mr. Aspinall has 
already stated. I happen to have lead, zinc, copper, tungsten, and 
fluorspar in my district, and they are hur ting. 

I would urge this committee to consider seriously the suggestion by 
Mr. Engle that the direct borrowing from the Treasury be amended 
so that we do not get into trouble with my committee, which happens 
to be Appropriations. That might hang this thing on a hook that 
would not be good at this time. 

We are disturbed about controlling the inflation and appropria- 
tions. We are disturbed about direct borrowing from the Treasury, 
which relieves Congress of any concern over the ‘inflationary trend. 

I seriously urge this committee to listen to Mr. Engle in his amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatt. How can you advise this committee, which has some 
jurisdiction over this matter, to go ahead and exercise that in the 
time we have left and not step upon somebody’s toes on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, the Appropriations Committee, or the Ways and 
Means Committee, or some other committee? How can we take care 
of all that situation in the few days we have got? 

Mr. Horan. The only suggestion I have is that you try to cooperate 
with the gentleman from Idaho, Mr. Jensen, who is ranking minority 
member. I heard him say yesterday that he was for this measure, and 
he was even for it with the direct borrowing. That surprised me. 

But I am afraid that one of our most highly regarded colleagues 
from Ohio, Mr. Kirwan, is not going along” with that statement be- 
cause of the tungsten matter. 

I would suggest this be worked out and you cooperate with the 
Appropriations Committee so we can have quick action. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Horan. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Horan ? 

If not, the Chair now recognizes Dr. Dixon, of Utah. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY A. DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, this 
morning I would like to express my acute concern not only over the 
critical Middle East situation but, also, over the pitiful deterioration 
of our metal mines upon which we will depend in the event of war. 

In my State, Utah, in recent years, our producing lead-zine mines 
have dropped from 21 to 9 or less. Our employed miners have been 

reduced in those short years from more than 3,000 to a little more than 
1,100. Our smelters at Midvale and Tooele have already closed. We 
just cannot condone further deterioration. I am here in support of 
the so-called Seaton plan. 

These bills, in essence, provide a plan that will help to stabilize 
the price of lead and zinc to a maximum of 4 cents above the market 
prices, with additional slight bonus payments to each mine for the 
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first 500 tons produced. This should stabilize the price of common 
lead at 1514 cents per pound and prime western zinc at 1314 cents. 
Total tonnages of these ores for the 5-year duration of the program 
are to be 350,000 tons and 550,000 tons, respectively. 

Acid-grade fluorspar will be stabilized at $53 per short ton, with 
a maximum subsidy payment of $13 per ton and a total 5-year tonnage 
involved of 180,000 tons. Tungsten trioxide will be stabilized at $36 
per short-ton unit, with a maximum subsidy price of $18 per short 
ton and a total 5-year tonnage of 375,000 short tons. 

Additionally, these bills would establish a short- term stockpiling 
rogram for domestic copper which will aid that sagging industry 
by fl the ps ernment purchase in 1 year of 150,000 tons of domestic 
ore at 2714 cents per pound. 

This Mt does not provide enough relief, but it is a great help, be- 
cause these mine closures weaken our economy as well as our defense. 

It will be a full year this coming August 1 since I appeared before 
another committee of this House—W ays and Means—imploring that 
an import excise tax be imposed on foreign-produced lead and zine 
sufficient to establish peril points needed ‘by our domestic industry, 
17 cents per pound for lead and 141% cents per pound for zinc. 

At that time I stressed five points, which were: 

Action should not be delayed until the next session of Con- 
gress, because our mines were closing so rapidly that immediate action 
was necessary. 

. The shutdown of our domestic lead-zinc mines has threatened 
nations al security and resulted in tax losses, economic shock, and un- 
employment to hundreds of fine mining families. 

3. Domestic mines couldn’t compete with foreign producers unless 
si differentials are recognized and compensating measures provided. 

The Government has a responsibility to protect our strategic 
audi anaes 

The administration’s program is a step in the right direction. 

The passage of a year’s time has not dimmed the essential validity 
and urgency of these points, and they seem to me today to be truisms 
that hardly require the elaboration provided a year ago. 

My support of this bill does not indicate an uneconomic urge to re- 
tain in production marginal mines, so-called. Anyone that knows 
anything about mining knows that these type mines have been closed 
fora lone time. The alarming thing about the current situation is that 
the price has been driven so low that many of our historic metals- 
producing mines have beer forced to cease operations. 

No doubt, stimulative prices during the war brought into production 
some mines that could not reasonably hope to remain operative and 
had not been operative, in the normal give-and-take of a free economy. 
As stated, these have long since gone by the boards, and it is the go: al 
of those of us interested in the present program to keep operative, at 
least on a minimal program, those historic sources of metals supply 
that are now threatened. I think we all understand that, if passed, this 
program does not constitute a bounteous feast for the price-starved 
metals producers. It is a minimal program, and nothing more. 

Domestic-metals producers, particularly lead-zinc, have tried every 
avenue available to them to get relief, and in each instance they have 
acted in good faith. They have tried to get special excise-tax legisla- 
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tion passed, but abandoned that when they were urged to seek relief 
under the escape clause. They waited for months while the Tariff 
Commission investigated their plight. Finally, the Commission unan- 
imously agreed that the lead-zinc industry was being damaged by the 
excessive imports, but the three Democrats urged one policy on the 
President, and the three Republicans urged another. 

Then Mr. Secretary Seaton produced the administration’s own pro- 
posals and the President announced that he would withhold action on 
escape-clause implementation of Tariff Commission recommendations 
until the Congress had acted upon the long-range minerals-stabiliza- 
tion plan. Hence, we in Congress now have the ball, and I hope we 
are not going to go home next month until we have run with it. 

In the meantime, the domestic producers continue to suffer, continue 
to lay off, continue to shut down. 

Last year, because we didn’t act, the old Chief Consolidated mine 
in my district at Eureka, Utah, which had been producing lead-zine 
ore since 1909, ceased to operate. This wasn’t in any sense a marginal 
mine. It was a historic mine, and one which should, in our own inter- 
ests, still be operative. 

There is another great old mine in Utah at Park City, the United 
Park City Mines Co., which has been operative since 1868 and lost 
$73,105, even with skeletal operation, during the first quarter of this 
year. In 1957, United Park lost $80,582 before depletion, and the 
year before they lost $118,045 before depletion. They have cut their 
development program almost to the bone in order to reduce losses, 
and they still cannot break even, under the stress of cheap foreign ore 
flooding our market. 

When a mine ceases development and exploration work, producing 
only from its known reserves, it is, in effect “eating its seed corn.” In 
mining lingo, the phrase is “gutting the mine.” 

These domestic producers should not be allowed to go under. When- 
ever I feel that I need justification for my feeling, I think back 5 or 6 
years ago to the time when we desperately needed domestic copper, 
tungsten, lead, and zinc to fight the Korean war, when our domestic 
production did not fill the demand. We tacked price ceilings on our 
own industries, and they still produced at capacity. In the meantime 
our foreign “friends” repaid our generous market sharing with them 
of previous years by hijacking the price for their ore far above that 
which we would allow our mines to charge—and we had to pay them. 
They did then willingly gouge us in a time of grave international] 

eril. 
: These same foreign producers, who gouged us when we needed them, 
now have engineered the domestic price of lead, zinc, copper, tungsten, 
and other metals so low that our own domestic and historic sources of 
supply cannot compete with them. 

It is to our own interest to insure their continued operation. 

The events of this week in the Middle East underscore that need 
and interest. I said more than a year ago in a speech on the floor 
of the House that it just makes good commonsense for us not to put 
all our metal eggs in foreign baskets. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before your committee 
this morning. 

Mr. Rocers. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sartor. Doctor, you do not limit your statement to the metals 
that are included in this bill, do you, those that you are worried about ? 

For example, manganese. You talked about ore. One of the 
most important metals we have in the world as far as war is concerned 
is manganese, and manganese has taken a shellacking, too, but ap- 

arently nobody downtown is worried about manganese or the miners 
interested in that. 

Mr. Drxon. I made a promise to the committee that I would be 
brief. I am supposed to defend the stockyard bill on agriculture, and 
I ask permission to be excused at this time, if I may. 

Mr. Rocers. Are there any other questions ? 

Thank you. 

Are there any other Members of Congress desiring to extend their 
remarks or make a statement at this time ? 

If not, without objection, all Members will be permitted to extend 
their remarks, and all Members of Congress will be permitted to 
include statements at this point in the record. 

Let the Chair make this inquiry: Is there further questions to be 
asked of Mr. Hardy, the Assistant Secretary ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I have one question I would like to ask him. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Hardy, would you resume the witness chair, 

please, 

; Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Hardy, this question refers to aluminum. Ihave 
been informed that as of the end of 1957 there had been $1.6 billion 
spent for the acquisition of aluminum for stockpiling purposes. Is 
that approximately correct ? 


STATEMENT OF ROYCE A. HARDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH C. McCASKILL—Resumed 


Mr. Harpy. We feel it is approximately that figure, Mr. Rhodes. 
We do not have the exact figure right here. 

Mr. Ruopes. Are purchases still being made for the stockpile ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; aluminum puts, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. What is that? 

Mr. Harpy. Put rights for aluminum. 

Mr. Ruopes. Unfortunately, I was at another committee, so I was 
not here during the colloquy between yourself and the gentleman from 
Wyoming. But I gathered there was some discussion as to whether 
the purchase of aluminum should be stepped up. Was that the gist 
of the conversation ? 

Mr. Harpy. Some sort of a program for aluminum was discussed 
then, Mr. Rhodes. It did not take any particular form, as I recall. 

Mr. Ruopes. Did you express the position of the Department as to 
aluminum purchases other than those now being made? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. McCaskill here has discussed aluminum with Mr. 
Thomson, and we did not take a position at this time. But I believe 
at prior hearings we mentioned the fact that we did not favor ex- 
panded aluminum purchase program at this time, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. Actually, is not one of the main troubles with alumi- 
num the fact that the Soviet bloc has made it apparent that it will 
throw aluminum on the world market and sell it at 2 cents a pound 
cheaper than anybody else will sell it? 
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Mr. Harpy. I would like to have Mr. McCaskill respond to that, sir. 

Mr. McCasxriz. That is claimed by the industry. I do not think 
there is any real evidence to support anything other than a simple 
explanation; namely, that Russia has some aluminum to sell and they 
are selling it. There is no evidence that they are trying to destroy 
the market. They are trying to get into markets and sometimes sell 
at a lower price in order to enter a market where they have not been. 

Russia was a net importer of aluminum for a good many years. 
Beginning about 2 years ago she began to have some surplus aluminum 
for sale. This year somewhere in “the vicinity of 30,000 tons. Most 
of that has gone into the western European countries. It has dis- 
placed some Canadian aluminum going into Great Britain. 

Mr. Ruopes. What about the domestic exporters of aluminum? 
Have their markets been invaded also? 

Mr. McCasxiu. We see no evidence of loss of American markets 
anywhere. 

Mr. Ruopes. Have you made a study of it? 

Mr. McCasxitt. Well, I have given quite a little bit of time to it. 

Mr. Ruopes. As of now it is your considered opinion that the situa- 
tion, while perhaps ominous, has not yet jelled to the point that I] 
described it initially ? 

Mr. McCasxitt. You mean, with regard to Russian aluminum ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Tliat is correct. 

Mr. McCasxirt. That depends on the value of 

Mr. Ruopes. You would say it is an ominous omen, the fact that the 
Russians are in the market and seem to be willing to sell at any price 
in order to capture parts of the market, would you not ? 

Mr. McCasxixx. I suppose you have to say that about Russian 
trade anywhere you find it. 

Mr. Ruopes. [ think that is a fair answer. You do not, then, find 
that in this particular industry there is more of a threat than in other 
industries as far as Russian competition is concerned ? 

Mr. McCasxitut. We are, in the Interior Department, primarily 
concerned with the metals and minerals. There has been some appear- 
ance of nonferrous metals in European markets of Russian origin. 
There have been some increases in those. They do give people con- 
cern. In terms of quantities they have not amounted to significant 
quantities as yet. 

As I said, we were not 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you have any reason to believe that the Russian 
program of export will not be stepped up ? 

Mr. McCasxttu. I suspect it will be. 

Mr. Ruopes. In which event this situation might become a definite 
problem with the domestic exporter of aluminum ? 

Mr. McCasxuu. It might even become a problem for domestic 
producers of aluminum in terms of imports into this country. It 
could be. 

Mr. Ruopes. Imports of aluminum pig or processed aluminum ? 

Mr. McCasxi1u. It could be either. As of the moment it is neither. 
And there are other problems of aluminum much greater than the 
Russian aluminum. The decline in the uses of aluminum in this coun- 
try is much more important than the Russian sales of aluminum. 

‘Mr. Ruopes. I have no further questions of the witness. 

Mr. Rogers. Judge Chenoweth, do you have any questions ? 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. I just wanted to ask Mr. Hardy about the price 
situation. 

You are opposed to the prices fixed in the Senate bill, as you men- 
tioned in your statement. You think they are not justified under 
present circumstances ? 

Mr. Harpy. Judge Chenoweth, let me say this: that we feel those 
prices are not necessary to accomplish the objectives of our stabiliza- 
tion plan. 

Mr. CuenowerH. You feel that a smaller price, then, would be 
adequate ? 

Mr. Harpy. I feel that our original prices, which were three-quar- 
ters of a cent lower for lead and zinc, and $5 for fluorspar, would 
accomplish the objectives we had in mind when we formulated the 
stabilization plan, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Seaton was up here a couple of weeks ago, 
and I asked him how violently he would oppose these prices in the 
Senate bill if we saw fit to include them in our bill and it became law. 

What would your attitude be toward those prices if it were the feel- 
ing of Congress those were necessary to stabilize the present market ? 

There is just a matter of a very small difference involved here, is 
there not ? 

Mr. Harpy. Three-quarters of a cent on the lead and the zinc 
prices. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. If the patient is dying, we should not quibble 
over whether we are going to give him a red or a blue pill, should we? 
We had better give him something quickly. 

I think I will not belabor the question. We have other witnesses. 
I think obviously there is a sharp conflict as to how far we should go 
in this situation. 

Mr. Harpy. Judge Chenoweth, I will say it is a minor price differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Harpy. It isa relatively minor difference in price. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Well, I hope we can get together. 

Mr. Rogers. The Chair recognizes the presence of two of our col- 
leagues from the full committee, the adhethee from New York, Mr. 
Pillion, and the gentleman from Llinois, Mr. Collier. 

Without objection, the gentleman from New York will be recog- 
nized for aquestion. Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Pitui0on. Mr. Hardy, I appreciate your very fine statement, but 
it does leave me somewhat puzzled. 

As I understand it, there is no intent in this program to build up a 
military critical and strategic materials stockpile. We already have 
2or3stockpiles. Is that right? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Pitii0on. Based upon our military needs, based upon a formula, 
and those are completely filled. Is that correct? 

Mr. Harpy. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Prtii0on. So that the program is not intended to fill any mili- 
tary prospective need ; is that right ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is true, sir. 

Secretary Seaton, in testifying on July 3, said of course this pro- 
gram does strengthen our defense position. 
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Mr. Pritton. Yes, in a general way. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Piu10Nn. But not in a particular way that we need certain 
materials for a critical and strategic material stockpile. Is that 
right ? 

r. Harpy. You are correct, Mr. Pillion. 

The purpose of this bill is not todothat. There is no such purpose. 

Mr. Pittton. There is no shortage of production of materials in this 
country now. It is not intended to make up any lack of supply of 
any of these metals ? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. 

Of course, one of the problems of the base metal industry is over- 
supply in the free world. 

Mr. Pittion. That is right. So we do not have any undersupply ; 
so that we are trying to build up a capacity, because we already have 
anovereapacity. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Harpy. At the present level of consumption, Mr. Pillion, there 
is an overcapacity of production. 

Mr. Pruion. Yes. 

Now, is this program intended to ante marginal mines open on a 
standby basis or possibly some other basis ! 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. This program is intended to bring out certain 
productive levels of domestic production in this country at fair and 
reasonable prices. Those levels are based upon the historical share 
of the domestic market for the domestic producers. 

Mr. Prtuton. Is the program intended to relieve unemployment in 
various areas of the country in the mining industry ? 

Mr. Harpy. We feel that a program of this nature will certainly 
help in the unemployment situation in the mining areas, sir. 

Mr. Prtxr0on. Could we perhaps have a case-by-case listing of the 
unemployment in the areas and what the prospective relief of that 
unemployment might be under these bills? Is this program intended 
to shore up or to bolster up mining corporations that are in bad finan- 
cial straits ? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. The primary purpose is the maintenance of 
ne capacity in this country. We do have figures that show 

omestic production, say, of lead and zinc is down from what we con- 
sider normal some approximate 30 percent. We would like to restore 
that decrease. 

Mr. Priztion. Actually, the mining corporations, or most of the large 
ones, are in very good financial shape. Their profits are very high in 
relation to their investment capital compared to other industrial cor- 
porations. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Harpy. Not necessarily for these commodities, sir. Of course, 
individual companies would vary. 

Mr. Prion. I wonder if we could have a list of the large producers, 
say, of roughly 80 percent of the production of these various metals, 
together with a listing of their profits based upon investment capital in 
the past 5 years. 

By the way, Fortune magazine this month contains a listing of the 
profit on investment of 500 large industrial corporations, and it in- 
cludes a number of metal corporations, and they have done very well. 

So could we have a picture of the financial situation so far as the 
corporations are concerned in the various metal and mining fields? 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Pillion, this would be a rather difficult thing for 
us to do. 

Mr. Pruu10Nn. I know, but it is a difficult program and involves about 
$600 million. That would be the sort of basic information upon which 
the Members of Congress could exercise their best judgment—— 

Mr. Harpy. Surely. 

Mr. Prtxi0n (continuing). With a background of information. 

Mr. Harpy. We are faced with this rather difficult situation of 
breaking out the mining aspects of a complex and oftentimes integral 
producer of these metals, and I am not sure whether we would have 
those figures or not. We will try. 

Mr. Prtxt0on. I would appreciate it if you could get them. 

Another listing that might be of value to the Members of Congress 
in considering this matter is a listing of the imports of all of these 
metals, and how many of those mines are owned by United States cor- 
porations; that is, the metals contained in this bill, case by case, and 
the price at which the imports are purchased here in this country. It 
is just background information that might be of some value to the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. We will try. 

Mr. Pituion. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Collier, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cottier. Not being a member of the subcommittee, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am just going to be a good listener. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Berry, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Berry. No questions. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy. 

The Chair has indicated, in view of the situation that has developed, 
that the industry representatives would begin with Mr. Clyde L. 
Flynn, Jr., Independent Domestic Fluorspar Producers Association. 
Mr. Flynn, if you will take the witness stand, please. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, could you give us any indication of 
the allocation of time for these various witnesses and the plans of the 
Chair in lining the hearings up ? 

Mr. Rogers. Let the Chair say this: that the Chair admonished 
the witnesses that time is of the essence in this and suggested that the 
statements be as brief and concise as possible. The Chair would 
certainly permit the insertion into the record of written statements 
and tales the record complete on this subject, but he has not placed 
any limitation of time on the witnesses, hoping that they would 
ee If they do not, of course, a time limitation will be im- 

osed. 
Dr. Mruter. May I inquire of the witness, he has 10 pages here. 
Is it possible to sum it up ? 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE L. FLYNN, JR., REPRESENTING THE INDE- 
PENDENT DOMESTIC FLUORSPAR PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Frynn. Yes, sir; I had intended to just summarize the state- 
ment and let it go in the record. 

Dr. Mitter. Thank you. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Flynn, do you desire this entire statement to be 
inserted in the record ? 


28972— 59—_—7 
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Mr. Fiynn. If it could be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Without objection, it will be inserted at this point in 
the record, and you may proceed, Mr. Flynn. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE L. FLYNN, JR. 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is Clyde L. Flynn, Jr. 
I am vice president of the Hicks Creek Fluorspar Mining Co. My address is 
Elizabethtown, Ill. I appear here as a representative of my own company and 
also on behalf of the Independent Domestic Fluorspar Producers Association. 
This group produces approximately 75 percent of all fluorspar produced in this 
country. We have no members who own or operate fluorspar mines abroad, 
our interest is in the continued production of domestic fluorspar, and the mainte- 
nance of a healthy domestic industry. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you for the purpose of com- 
menting on the several bills you have before your committee to stabilize produc- 
tion of copper, lead, zine, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten. I shall confine 
my remarks to only one of the minerals—fluorspar. 

Before proceeding with my observations on the pending legislation, I should 
like to briefly explain what fluorspar, a little known but extremely important 
mineral, is and some of its uses. The specimens of fluorspar which you have 
give some indication of its physical characteristics. WPluorspar usually occurs 
in limestone or granite formations. Occurances are noted in 15 States. There 
is production today in only five States; Colorado, Montana, Utah, Kentucky, 
and Illinois. There may be some small production in Nevada. The potential 
in the Western States is great, and given some assistance, production could 
become substantial. 

Flourspar is produced in three grades: Metallurgical grade which is in gravel 
form and is essential to the production of steel; acid-grade fluorspar which is 
highly refined by flotation benefaction and in its commercial form is finely 
ground. Acid-grade fluorspar is essential to the production of aluminum, atomic 
energy, hydrofluoric acid, freon gas, high octane gasoline, and is the commercial 
source for fluorine in the chemical industry. Fluorine as you may know is the 
most promising oxidizing agent for the fuels for our rockets and missiles. 
Ceramic grade fluorspar is produced in the same manner as acid-grade fluorspar, 
but not refined to such a high degree of purity; it is used in the glass and 
ceramics industry. 

For the past few years independent domestic production of fluorspar has been 
almost completely dependent upon Government purchase programs. Two cap- 
tive mines produce acid-grade fluorspar for their own consumption. Domestic 
producers for years have been wholly unable to compete with low priced im- 
ported fluorspar which, incidentally, is produced for the most part in plants 
financed by the United States Government, as was clearly demonstrated by re- 
cent testimony of importers before the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

The legislation proposed by the Secretary of the Interior provides for a price 
of $48 per ton f. o. b. Rosiclare, Ill., for acid-grade fluorspar, with a maximum 
stabilization payment of $8 per ton. No provision was made for metallurgical 
grade fluorspar production. The legislation reported by the Senate Interior 
Committee in S. 4036 and also incorporated in several House bills now before 
this committee provide for a price of $53 per ton for acid-grade fluorspar and 
a maximum stabilization payment of $13 per ton, with no basing point. 

In attempting to determine whether this price of $53 per ton with a $13 per 
ton stabilization payment would work for the fluorspar industry, it is neces- 
sary to have some information concerning the consumption centers for acid- 
grade fluorspar, the price for which imported material both acid grade and 
metallurgical grade fluorspar is available at these points, and the price for 
which domestic producers must sell in order to be competitive. I will also 
provide some representative cost of production figure for the domestic industry. 
With such information this committee, I believe, will conclude that a greater 
differential payment must be provided and that metallurgical grade fluorspar 
should be included in the pending legislation, if the domestic fluorspar industry 
is to receive sufficient assistance to enable it to survive. ; 

First, as to the principal consuming centers: 2 are located on the east coast, 
1 at Cleveland, others are East St. Louis, Ill.; Nichols, Calif.; Joliet, Il. ; 
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Houston, Tex.; Bauxite, Ark.; Calvert City, Ky.; and Baton Rouge, La. The 
consumer at East St. Louis furnishes practically all of its requirements from 
its own domestic mine and the one at Calvert City furnishes part of its require- 
ments from its own domestic mine. 

Foreign acid-grade fluorspar far in excess of domestic requirements is avail- 
able at prices greatly below domestic cost of production. One hundred thou- 
sand tons of Italian acid-grade fluorspar annually is available to consumers at 
a price of $35 per ton plus $1 per ton stevedoring, on the east coast, gulf coast, 
and at Montreal, for Cleveland consumption. One hundred and seventy thou- 
sand tons of Mexican acid-grade fluorspar, part of which is now available, the 
balance of which will be available by April of 1959 after barter contracts have 
been concluded, is offered at a price of $40 per ton, duty paid at all border 
points. Using last year’s imports of 420,000 tons of acid grade fluorspar (near- 
ly 100,000 tons in excess of domestic consumption) as the total figure, then an 
additional 150,000 tons will be available at slightly more than $40 per ton. 
Furthermore one foreign producer (p. 902, Senate Interior Committee hear- 
ings) advised the committee that he is in the process of increasing his produc- 
tion from 50,000 to 100,000 tons per year. 

Hence, we have a situation where imported acid-grade fluorspar is available 
to consumers on the east coast for $36, plus $4 per ton for drying, to be com- 
petitive with which domestic acid-grade fluorspar must sell for $22.62 per ton 
f. o. b. Rosiclare, Ill., the nearest domestic source. Evidently a stabilization 
payment of $30.38 would be required in this instance to be competitive. At 
Cleveland, a differential of $23.09 would be required. Considering now con- 
sumers who are closer to Rosiclare, Ill., we would require a stabilization pay- 
ment of $17.73 per ton to be competitive at Joliet, Ill., and $16 per ton to be 
competitive at Calvert City, Ky., only sixty-odd miles from Rosiclare. These 
stabilization payments are calculated on the basis of a $53 per ton domestic 
price. 

Turning now to Colorado production. From Colorado, the producer must look 
to Joliet, Houston, Bauxite, or Baton Rouge for an outlet for his acid-grade fluor- 
spar, these being the nearest consuming centers. To be competitive at Joliet a 
stabilization payment of $26.50 per ton would be required. In order to sell at 
Houston where foreign acid-grade fluorspar is available at $49.04, a stabiliza- 
tion payment of $17.71 is necessary. At Baton Rouge, Mexican ore is cur- 
rently selling for $51, but this price obviously cannot stand; a stabilization 
payment of $18.91 would equalize the prices, but this differential cannot meet 
the new Italian price. At Bauxite, Mexican ore is delivered for $51 leaving a 
$15.22 advantage for the importer, but here again the price must decline suf- 
ticiently to meet Italian prices when new contracts are negotiated. 

I believe the above should make it abundantly clear that domestic producers 
simply cannot compete with imports for even a fraction of the market if a stabili- 
zation payment of only $13 per ton is provided for acid-grade fluorspar. 

[ should like to turn now to the cost of production of domestic acid-grade 
fluorspar, and the relationship between costs and $53 per ton. I will use as an 
illustration, imine A, in Illinois. This mine currently obtains about one-half of its 
crude ore from small producers, 4 to be exact, which have a total employment of 
about 200 men. The purchase price for crude ore is on a unit basis, that is to 
say, sO many cents per unit of calcium fiuoride contained, and the current rate 
of pay is expected to continue through the balance of this year. Current ship- 
ments average 55 to 65 percent. Using 60 percent, the delivered price to the mill is 
$18 per ton of crude ore (30 cents per unit for this grade). The average recovery 
in milling is 80 percent. Two tons of crude ore would just produce, with luck, 
1 ton of acid-grade fluorspar for which we would receive $53, under the pro- 
posed legislation. Against this we would have $36 for crude ore, $7 for milling, 
$2 for drying, $1.25 for truck hauling to railroad, $3 for administration, includ- 
ing professional staff, which is not carried in mill costs, for a total cost of $49.25. 
This would leave a gross profit before taxes, etc., of $3.75 per ton, hardly sufficient 
to encourage anyone to risk his capital in fluorspar mining. 

Mine B in the same area has a purchase price scale within 1 cent per unit 
of mine A. It should be kept in mind that mines having mills pay less, as a rule, 
for custom ore than the cost per unit of their own production. The Colorado 
mines have a cost of about $48 per finished ton of acid-grade fluorspar. It does 
not seem necessary for me to say that domestic acid-grade fluorspar producers, 
with these costs, could not be expected to produce at Secretary Seaton’s pro- 
posed price of $48 per ton, that I believe is readily apparent. 
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On this same point of price, Mr. Chairman, I am sure that this committee will 
recall that in 1956 when Public Law 733 was enacted, a price of $47.50 had closed 
or was closing every independent domestic acid-grade fluorspar producer. Public 
Law 733 provided for a price of $53 per ton. Since the enactment of Public Law 
733 most companies have granted two wage increases, and some are committed 
to a third increase under their labor contracts. Prior to the enactment of Public 
Law 733, no wage increases had been granted for 2 years, labor had cooperated in 
an effort to keep the mines operating. Furthermore, under the proposed legis- 
lation we will as producers have added cost of drying the material and hauling 
it to either railroad or barge. So with increased labor costs, added drying and 
hauling costs, we could hardly be expected to operate at the $48 per ton level 
proposed by the Secretary of Interior, especially since a price of $47.50 was forc- 
ing us to close even though we had at that time cheaper operating costs. 

I should like at this point to say, Mr. Chairman, that not one independent 
domestic fluorspar prdoucer has approved the prices suggested by the Secretary 
or indicated that they could even operate under the $53 per ton price and $13 
stabilization payment in S. 4036. Furthermore, not one of these producers was 
consulted beforehand by the Department of Interior on a price or stabilization 
payment. It is my further understanding that captive mines have expressed 
no desire to participate in the program. A captive mine being one that does not 
produce and sell on the market but rather sends its output to its consuming 
owner, thus being assured of a market. 

Turning now to metallurgical-grade fluorspar. Metallurgical-grade fluorspar is 
ordinarily produced by use of heavy media separation. Every integrated opera- 
tion produces both metallurgical-grade and acid-grade fluorspar, as this gives 
the most efficient operation. For several years substantially all domestic metallur- 
gical-grade fluorspar has gone to the Government. There is no captive production. 
These mines stopped several years ago producing metallurgical grade and turned 
principally to cheap foreign imports. Domestic producers have been wholly unable 
to compete with cheap foreign imports. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization in 1954 authorized the procurement of 
metallurgical grade fluorspar for the stockpile at market prices. So far as I 
am aware no production was achieved because published prices reflected the 
price of imported material with which the domestic material could not com- 
pete. Subsequently a price increase was authorized by ODM. This new price 
of $34.50 for 60 percent effective and $38.50 for 70 percent effective has resulted 
in some domestic production. 

Recently the domestic metallurgical-grade fluorspar producers were advised by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization that no new contracts would be awarded. 
This simply means that domestic production will cease this year at the end of 
delivery schedules. The Secretary of Interior has stated that he was unaware 
of this situation (p. 962 Senate Interior Committee hearings on long-range 
minerals program) and promised to examine it. It should be pointed out that 
if metallurgical-grade fluorspar is included in this legislation, as we most urgent- 
ly request, any further future stockpile sales that might be made would he de- 
ducted from the authorized annual tonnage, through the operation of section 
102 (b) of S. 4036 or section 502 (b) of H. R. 13280. It further appears, 
on the same page of the hearings, that the Office of Defense Mobilization had 
recommended to the Senate Interior Committee the maintenance of a certain 
level of domestic production of metallurgical-grade fluorspar as a part of the 
mobilization base. If purchases for stockpile are to end shortly, as we are ad- 
vised, domestic production can only be maintained by making provisions in the 
stabilization program for metallurgical-grade fluorspar, and to include metal- 
lurgical grade would seem to be the safe course to pursue. 

I should here like to point out that on page 47 of the Minerals and Metals 
Commodity Data Summaries, Bureau of Mines, February 1958, United States 
Department of Interior, the statement is made that: “Preference is given to do- 
mestic metallurgical-grade fluorspar producers for supplying to the stock- 
pile * * *. Inventories for metallurgical-grade fluorspar do not meet the pro- 
curement priority level.” Well, somewhere along the line we were sidetracked, 
as has been our experience in the past. For now we are advised, barter con- 
tracts were negotiated with our foreign competitors for 100,000 tons of metal- 
lurgical-grade fluorspar which undoubtedly will be transferred by Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the national stockpile, perhaps meeting the priority level. 


Delivery on these contracts will be over the next 12 months. Thus while we may 


have to close down, our foreign competitors are allowed to produce another 
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100,000 tons over and above the 230,000 tons they shipped into our markets in 
1957. 

The price, I might add, of imported metallurgical-grade fluorspar, is $20 to 
$21 per ton duty paid at the border points. Freight to consumers is from $5.50 
to $10 per ton, giving a delivered price of from $25.50 to $31 per ton. The de- 
livered price of domestic metallurgical-grade fluorspar, to the same consumers, 
will range from $42 to $48 per ton, using prices currently authorized by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

I strongly urge this committee to include metallurgical-grade fluorspar in the 
stabilization program. The price which is currently being paid by General 
Services Administration for domestic metallurgical-grade fluorspar is provided 
in the pending legislation, would result in about the same level of domestic 
production as we currently have. Provided, however, that there is also an ade- 
quate stabilization payment. That stabilization payment should closely ap- 
proximete the one for acid-grade fluorspar. Whether the resulting rate pro- 
duction would be sufficient to meet the Office of Defense Mobilization’s recom- 
mended level of domestic production for national security, I do not know. But 
I do know that with the end of procurement for stockpile, domestic production of 
metallurgical-grade fluorspar will cease, unless it is included in the pending 
legislation. 

One further observation I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, and that is the 
matter of quarterly limitations on production. This affects, in the case of 
fluorspar, the method of sale, which is different in our case, I believe,, from the 
other minerals in the legislation. Practically all fluorspar sales are made 
through contracts of at least 1 year and often 2, 3, or more years, but these 
longer contracts have an annual price review provision. But the minimum con- 
tract is for 1 year. A delivery schedule is agreed upon, and in the case of 
metallurgical-grade fluorspar practically no deliveries are made between No- 
vember 1 and March 1 because of weather conditions and the use of open cars 
or barges. It will be most difficult as well as hazardous for a producer to 
enter into an annual contract under the proposed legislation. Through no 
fault of his, but due entirely to the action of other producers, stabilization pay- 
ments might be suspended for 1 or 2 quarters, yet the producer would be com- 
mitted to a delivery on his contract. I believe in the case of fluorspar, annual 
tonnages should be assigned producers. 

Furthermore with this situation of annual sales contracts existing, our indus- 
try will not be able to obtain a market until after next January, when the majority 
of the present contracts expire and the balance of the annual contracts would 
expire in midsummer of 1959. So that we could well have a situation where 
domestic producers, even though the stabilization program were enacted, would 
be unable to sell on the market until sometime next year. For that reason it 
becomes most essential that Public Law 733 be extended by enactment of S. 3186. 
If we are to avoid shutdowns and effect an orderly transition from sales to the 
Government to sales to consuming industry, this law must be extended. This is 
even more necessary if the Colorado producers are to continue operation, for in 
my opinion the economics of the new program will probably result in Illinois and 
Kentucky producers getting in the market first. No expansion of tonnage or 
increase in price is necessary, just an extension of time. 

In addition, and on this same point, the Secretary should be directed to observe 
the normal sales procedures and give effect to historical sales practices in the 
fluorspar industry. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, if the stabilization program proposed by the Secre- 
tary of Interior is to benefit domestic fluorspar producers, and certainly I believe 
that is what the Secretary intended, the following changes must be made: 

1. The price for acid-grade fluorspar must be increased above the presently pro- 
posed $53 per ton, only by an amount sufficient to offset our increased costs. The 
industry believes that it should be $56.50. 

2. The stabilization payment must exceed $13 per ton if domestic acid-grade 
fluorspar producers are to obtain any significant part of the 180,000 tons. The 
industry feels that the bare minimum should be $20. 

3. Metallurgical grade fluorspar should be included in the program in sufficient 
tonnage to meet national security needs and at prices presently authorized by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. The stabilization payment for domestic metal- 
lurgical grade fluorspar must, to be effective, closely follow that for acid-grade 
fluorspar. 
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4. Provision must be made in the possible quarterly limitations to provide for 
the annual type of sales contracts employed in the fluorspar industry, which 
differs from the other industries. 

5. The termination date in Public Law 733 must be extended for 1 year if we 
are to avoid shutdowns in the fluorspar industry while we attempt to make the 
transition from Government sales to sales to consuming industry. No increase 
in tonnage or price will be required. Additionally such sales as would be made 
under Public Law 733 would be deducted from the 180,000 annual limit in Secre- 
tary Seaton’s program. 

Mr. Chairman, we as an industry have long maintained that quotas are the best 
and most equitable means of maintaining a fair share of the domestic fluorspar 
market for domestic fluorspar producers. Such legislation does not seem at all 
possible now. The program proposed by the Secretary of Interior is the only 
other alternative for us if we are to continue to have domestic fluorspar produc- 
tion. But the changes and additions I have suggested must be made in the 
Secretary’s proposed program if the domestic fluorspar producers are to operate. 
I do not believe that the Secretary’s program as presented would result in the 
sale of 1 ton of domestic acid-grade fluorspar, and certainly no domestic metal- 
lurgical grade fluorspar production. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. I wish to thank you 
and the members of this committee for the time you have given me to present the 
views of the domestic fluorspar industry on this minerals stabilization legislation. 
If there are any questions which the committee has I will attempt to answer 
them ; if you wish any further information on our industry I will do my best to 
provide it for you. 


Mr. Frynn. My name is Clyde L. Flynn, Jr., I am vice president of 
the Hicks Creek Fluorspar Mining Co. My address is Elizabethtown, 
Til. 

I am also here as a representative of the Independent Fluorspar Pro- 
ducers Association. We produce about 75 percent of all the fluorspar 
produced in this country. 

There are two captive operators producing today. Practically all of 
the independent production of fluorspar of all grades is presently going 
to the Government, and without those programs we will be out of busi- 
ness ; and those e ograms will end this year. 

Now, the Secretary had proposed a price of $48 per ton f. 0. b. Rosi- 
clare, Ill., for acid-grade fluorspar. There was a maximum stabiliza- 
tion pay ment of $8 per ton proposed by the Secretary. 

In my statement what I did was to try to show the consuming centers 
for fluorspar, the price for which imported fluorspar can be obtained at 
those centers, and the difference between the price of imported ma- 
terial and domestic material, and the price at which the domestic 
producer would have to sell at in order to be competitive. Then I gave 
some repr esentative cost figures for the domestic industry. 

Mr. Chairman, it is just simply impossible for us to operate under 
a $48 a ton and $8 aton differential. We cannot do it. 

The Illinois produc ers might possibly produce and sell some 20,000 
tons under the $53 and the $13 differential as proposed by the Senate, 
but there would not be any western production, and principally Colo- 
rado production, under the $53 and the $13 figure. They just simply 
cannot reach any of their market with a $13 a ton differential. 

I would like to point this out, Mr. Chairman: That the price of $53 
a ton is the price that the Government has been paying for the last 
2 years for acid-grade fluorspar. 

In connection with the costs which I had given in this statement, Mr. 
Cloonan, from the Northgate operation in Colorado, had intended to 
appear here today with me and go into some deail as to their costs at 
Northgate. Mr. Cloonan died on the way to the hearing, so I will 
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have to get that information from the company and put it in the 
record to show what the Colorado costs are. 

I know for the first 6 months of this year their costs were $48 a ton, 
but they have just concluded a new labor agreement and I do not know 
how much of an increase they will have. That is what Mr. Cloonan 
intended to show the committee. 

There is one other thing I would like to point out to the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is the fact, so far as I have been able to find 
out, no one in the industry, unless it might have been 1 of the 2 captive 
producers, was consulted in any way by the Department of the In- 
terior as to the price, the differential, or the tonnage. 

If there are any questions, I would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Rogers. Without objection, Mr. Flynn, the figures you desire 
to gather together will be inserted in the record if you will furnish 
those figures. 

Mr. Firynn. Yes, I will. 

(The information follows :) 

Colorado mining costs, as a result of new wage increases, will be increased 
from the present $48 per ton to just over $50 per ton. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Eneix. No questions. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Nebraska. 

Dr. Mitter. From what countries do we import fluorspar ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Acid grade comes from Mexico, Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, Sardinia, and we did get some from Canada but they have been 
unable to compete with the European and Mexican ore for the past 
year. They do not produce now. The Canadian producers have 
requested a tariff of $10 per ton. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Miller, last year imports of acid-grade 
fluorspar were almost a hundred thousand tons in excess of con- 
sumption. 

Dr. Mitter. What would be the average price of the imported ma- 
terial ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Last year the average price was about $47 or $48. 

Dr. Miiirr. Delivered ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes, sir; to the east coast, the gulf coast, and to Cleve- 
land. Then they also used the inland waterway system for trans- 
port. 

But recently the Italian producers have reduced the price of their 
ore to $35 a ton. That was done early this year. There is about a 
hundred thousand tons of that ore available at a price of $35 a ton. 

Now, the Mexicans have a capacity of something in the neigh- 
borhood of 170,000 tons, and their delivered price is $40 at the 
border, duty paid at the border. 

Some of that ore is going into a barter contract, but that will be 
concluded early in 1959. I think April is the last delivery date 
for it. 

Dr. Mitter. And it is your conclusion that the domestic industry 
is not able to exist with the prices suggested by the Department of 
the Interior ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes, sir. 

Three years ago, Dr. Miller, a price of $47.50 was closing or had 
closed every mine in the country. Since that time we have had some 
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wage increases which have increased our costs above that. So it is 
obvious we cannot operate at $48. 

Dr. Miter. Have you gone to the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Fiynn. We have been to the Tariff Commission twice. 

Dr. Mititer. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Flynn, what is the value of your company’s 
investment in its operation ? 

Mr. Fiynn. My company and its affiliate have an investment now 
of a little over $500,000 in Illinois. 

Mr. Asprnaty. How many people are employed ? 

Mr. Fiynn. You are speaking of my own company / 

Mr. AspInaLu. Yes. 

Mr. Fiynn. We employ about 120 people in our own operations, 
and we purchase all of the output from 3 other mines, which we 
process through our own mill, iat they have a combined employment 
of possibly a hundred people in those three. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Do you know what the combined employment in 
the production and processing activities of the fluorspar industry is 
in the United States ? 

Mr. Fiynn. About 1,500 people, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnauu. That is all. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Saylor. Does 
he have any questions ? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes; I have some questions. 

First, can you divide the domestic production as far as percentage 
is concerned into the three classes of fluorspar ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Into the three classes ? 

Mr. Sayzor. Yes. 

Mr. Fiynn. Acid grade is about 55 percent of domestic production. 
Ceramic grade, about 10 to 15 percent, and metallurgical last year was 
roughly 30 to 40 percent. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, the firms you say you represent, and you are 
the Independent Domestic Fluorspar Producers Association repre- 
sentative, do they produce for the open market or do they produce 
for specific companies ? 

Mr. Fiynn. The reason we used the term “independent” is that we 
produce for anyone who wants to buy. 

Mr. Sayxor. In other words, none of the members of the Independ- 
ent Domestic Fluorspar Producers Association are so-called captive 
mines ? 

Mr. Friynn. No, sir. There are only two captives in operation 
today, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Will they be covered by this bill ? 

Mr. Fiynn. I do not know. I think the Secretary indicated that 
he felt they would be. Under the definition that is in the bill of a 
“producer,” there is some question in my mind as to whether they 
would be. 

Mr. Sartor. If they are, if the output of the so-called captive mines 
is included in computing the 180,000 tons, so that no further payment 
would be made, what would be the effect on the program ? 

Mr. Fiywnn. If you include the captives, it would have the effect 
of limiting the number of independents who could participate in it. 
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There are 4 flotation mills I know of that are closed now that would 
expect to participate in this program, but with part of the 180,000 
tons given to captive production they could not reopen. 

Mr. Sartor. Is it possible for the domestic mining industry to supply 
the needs of this country? 

Mr. Fiynn. It would take us possibly a year to 18 months before 
we would be in a position to. We did at one time. Up until the end 
of World War II we furnished all of our own requirements, but im- 
ports have just forced us out of business. 

Mr. Saytor. I think in response to Dr. Miller you said you had gone 
to the Tariff Commission. What was the result of your going to the 
Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Fiynn. The first time we went to the Tariff Commission was 
under a 332 investigation that was directed by the Finance Commit- 
tee. Immediately after that the Finance Committee directed a section 
7 investigation. 

Now at that time the industry was still selling to stockpiling. Three 
of the Tariff Commissioners not only found a threat of injury, they 
found there was a threat of actual destruction of the industry. The 
other three members found no threat at that time. 

That went to the President. It was turned down, but less than 6 
weeks later he proposed to Congress Public Law 733, which was a 
supplementary stockpiling program for the industry, in an effort to 
keep the industry alive, and we have operated under that up to this 
time. 

Mr. Sayxor. Since the end of World War IT, has any company pro- 
ducing fluorspar in this country failed ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Saytor. Could you furnish a list ? 

Mr. Fiynn. I could furnish a list. There have been several of them 
that have not only failed but just closed up and sold their equipment. 

Mr. Sartor. Has there been any company that has been in the pro- 
duction of fluorspar domestically, captive or otherwise, that has shown 
substantial profits since the end of World War II? 

Mr. Fiynn. I know of only one independent that would have shown 
a profit, since World War II, but not a substantial one. 

Mr. Sartor. And has there been any decline in production of fluor- 
spar in this country ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes; there has been. 

Mr. Saytor. Can you tell the committee, or do you have available for 
us, the decline? 

Mr. Friynn. I do not have it in mind. I could furnish it for the 
record. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the wit- 
ness be permitted to show the decline figure in fluorspar from the end 
of World War II to the present time. 

Mr. Rogers. Can you furnish that? 

Mr. Frynn. Yes; I can. 

Mr. Rocers. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 
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(The information follows :) 


ExHisitT I 


Fluorspar—All grades 
[Short tons] 











Domestic | Domestic Domestic | Domestic 
Imports | consump- produc- Imports | consump- produc- 
tion tion tion tion 
scented eecinrnteaiincaiileicliain prereneoepesaiattanttginediopenigebeesena et heer peer nie rt woeereys 
PE dation | 11, 871 218, 500 NOD sisi ased 95, 619 345, 221 236, 704 
Me tcpewcan 7, 524 | 303, 600 20 669 eo | | eee 164, 634 426, 121 301, 510 
DPR dics cnus 2,151 | 360, 800 350, 316 |} 1061.......... 171, 275 | 497,012 347, 024 
Si pteccthinctines 45, 796 | 388, 885 | 406,016 |} 1952.......... 352, 503 | 520, 197 331, 373 
BeOGitleccknon 87, 201 410, 170 413, 781 | De tiacs inuindil 359, 569 586, 798 318, 036 
26 sn nts 103, 133 356, 090 322, 961 | ON SS scinidtsc 293, 320 | 480, 374 | 245, 628 
Win cccancke 29, 852 303, 190 277, 940 i iinccarnectinen 363, 420 | 570, 261 279. 150 
WG ididcdiase 78, 724 | 376, 138 329, 484 | Be asda niden 485, 552 621, 354 2 329, 719 
hs ene nn | 111, 626 | 406, 269 331, 849 | Bl ten eckece 630, 000 659, 000 2 325, 000 
} ! 





1 Estimated by Department of Interior. 


2 Approximately 150,000 tons of domestic production went to the Government. Domestic sales to industry 
continue to decline, due to pressure of imports. 


Mr. Rocers. The gentleman from California, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisx. No questions. 

Mr. Rocers. The gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Berry. I just have two questions. 

Is there presently any tariff on fluorspar ? 

Mr. Fiynn. There is $1.87 a ton on acid-grade fluorspar. It is 
$7.50 on metallurgical grade. 

Mr. Berry. The second question: 

Have there been several companies that have moved their operations 
to Canada or other countries that you know of ? 

Mr. Fiynn. No, sir. There have been some captives who pur- 
chased property in Mexico for future reserves, but so far as actually 
moving a mill or equipment, I do not know of any. 

Mr. Berry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocrers. The gentlewoman from Idaho, Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. No questions, Mr.Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Rocers. The gentleman from Utah, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. What do they use fluorspar for ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Acid-grade fluorspar is essential to the production of 
aluminum. You must have it to make atomic energy. It is just as 
essential to the production of atomic energy as is uranium. 

The fluorine that comes from fluorspar is the most promising oxi- 
dizing agent we have for the rocket and missile program. Fluorspar 
is the source of fluorine in the chemical industry, hydrofluoric acid, 
aerosol bombs, freon gas, high-octane gasoline. 

Now, ceramic-grade fluorspar i is used in the production of ceramics 
and glassware as well as w elding rods and some alloys. 

Mr. Savor. In other words, if your foreign source of supply wa 
cut off, the war effort in this country would be considered Haiidibabived 
if the domestic mines were out of production ? 

Mr. Fiynn. I would think so. 

I think the aluminum companies only carry about a 60- or 90-day 
supply. The metallurgical grade fluorspar is used in the production 
of steel. That is all it is used for. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Rutherford. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. I have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. No questions. 

Mr. Rocrrs. The gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Utiman. No questions. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I have no questions. I do want to express my 
great personal regret over the passage of Mr. Cloonan. I had not 
heard of his death until you mentioned it now. 

That is all. 

Mr. Rocers. The gentleman from Wyoming, Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. TxHomson. No questions. 

Mr. Rocrers. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Arizona, 
Mr. Udall, a member of the full committee. Do you have any ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Upaut. No; thank you. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Collier, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Cottrer. No questions. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you very much, Mr. Flynn. 

Mr. Fiynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(At an executive session of the Mines and Mining Subcommittee, 
Mr. Rogers obtained permission for Monroe Karasik, Fluorspar Im- 
porters and Producers Institute, to insert two letters in the record 


at this point.) 
SuRREY, KARASIK, GOULD & EFRON, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1958. 
Hon. WALTER ROGERS, 
Chairman, Mines and Mining Subcommittee, House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is enclosed a letter directed to you, together 
with certain exhibits, by Walter E. Seibert, of St. Lawrence Fluorspar, Inc., 
relative to certain statements made by Mr. Clyde L. Flynn, Jr., before your com- 
mittee on July 17, 1958. 

Mr. Seibert has asked me to reemphasize to you his desire that the copies 
of invoices submitted to substantiate his statements be returned to him after 
they have served the committee’s purposes, and not be printed in the record. 
These are documents which affect the interests of third persons, and are for the 
perusal of interested Members of the House of Representatives and staff 
employees only. 

In addition to Mr. Seibert’s remarks about the inaccuracy of Mr. Flynn’s 
testimony, I should like to call your attention to two statements of Mr. Flynn 
which also seem to be somewhat misleading. 

In answer to a question by Representative Saylor, Mr. Flynn indicated that 
the domestic industry some years ago was able to supply all United States 
demands for acid-grade fluorspar and Mr. Flynn stated further with some 
positiveness that it would be able to do so again within the next 18 months 
to 2 years. This statement seems to be inaccurate in two respects: (1) while 
it is true that the domestic industry was in fact able to supply all domestic 
needs for acid-grade fluorspar years ago, that demand was at a very low level 
and has been increasing quite substantially since; (2) his statement that the 
domestic industry would be able to supply all United States demands for acid- 
grade fluorspar in the next few years is completely inconsistent with Mr. Flynn’s 
earlier statement before the Senate Interior Committee that in the face of 
rising demand there would certainly be a worldwide shortage of fluorspar in 
the near future. 

Mr. Flynn also promised to supply Representative Saylor with a chart show- 
ing declining production of acid-grade fluorspar. Mr. Flynn might find this 
somewhat difficult to accomplish if he relies upon the Bureau of Mines figures 
as set forth in their minerals and metals commodity data summaries of Feb- 
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ruary 1958. At page 46 of the summaries, the figures for United States pro- 
duction of acid-grade fluorspar from 1951 to date are shown. These figures 
show a constant rise from 1951 through 1954 (both inclusive), a fall-off from 
the 1954 high point, in 1955 and 1956, of the order of about 3 percent, and a 
rise above the 1954 level, in 1957, of almost 20 percent. 

I should be extremely grateful if you would make this letter and Mr. Sei- 
bert’s letter (excluding the attached exhibits) a part of the record. 

Very truly yours, 
MONROE KARASIK. 


St. LAWRENCE FLUORSPAR, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 18, 1958. 
Re H. R. 13203 and 8. 4036, acid-grade fluorspar. 


Hon. WALTER ROGERS, 
Chairman, Mines and Mining Subcommittee, House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: The specific purpose of this letter is to correct misinformation sub- 
mitted to your committee by one Clyde L. Flynn, Jr., who labels himself as a 
representative of the Independent Domestic Fluorspar Producers Association. 

The writer is president and controlling stockholder of the St. Lawrence Fiuor- 
spar, Inc., a Delaware corporation, with a warehouse, drying and packaging 
plant in Wilmington, Del., and also president and controlling stockholder of the 
Great Lakes St. Lawrence Fluorspar, Inc., an Ohio corporation with a warehouse, 
drying and packaging plant in Cleveland. I am also president and controlling 
stockholder of a Canadian corporation with fluorspar mines and milling facilities 
at St. Lawrence, Newfoundland, Canada, and am president and controlling stock- 
holder of a Mexican corporation with fluorspar mines in northern Mexico and 
milling facilities outside of the city of Saltillo, State of Coahuila, Mexico. 

In addition to my own interests in the mining, milling, and importation of 
fluorspar, I am president of the Fluorspar Importers & Producers Institute, a 
group composed of importers of fluorspar from Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
Mexico. 

In a statement which Mr. Flynn presented to your committee yesterday he 
appeals for very substantial United States Government subsidy payments on 
acid-grade fluorspar based on what he refers to as Italian fluorspar prices on the 
United States Atlantic east coast and at Cleveland. For instance, I quote Mr. 
Flynn: 

“Hence, we have a situation where imported acid-grade fluorspar is available 
to consumers on the east coast for $36 plus $4 for drying * * *.” 

On a basis of Mr. Flynn’s use of these figures he says that the domestic pro- 
ducers would have to sell their fluorspar for $22.62 per ton f. 0. b. Rosiclare. In 
his conclusions he asks for a subsidy payment of $20 per ton. 

The real facts as to the Italian fluorspar prices to consumers on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and I am perhaps the largest importer and distributor of acid-grade 
fluorspar, are that they average over $52 per net dry ton in bulk and over $56 
per net ton in bags f. o. b. our plant at Wilmington, Del. With this communica- 
tion I am submitting photostat copies of actual invoices marked “A” to prove 
the point. 

Secondly, we actually pay $40 per net ton, with moisture content deducted, 
United States duty paid, in trucks alongside of vessel, Wilmington Marine 
Terminal, for imported Italian acid-grade fluorspar. Please note that this is 
in a wet filter cake form containing 8 percent to 10 percent moisture content 
which has to be dried before we sell to the consumer. We have to truck this 
material to our warehouse, we have to warehouse the material, finance it, dry it, 
suffer dust losses, load it into railroad cars or trucks and it is obvious that we 
could not sell the material f. o. b. Wilmington and make a fair profit at prices 
less than our selling prices as referred to above. Photostat copies of our invoices 
from Associated Metals, our supplier in Wilmington, marked “B” are enclosed. 

Thirdly, Mr. Flynn refers to drying costs of $4 per ton. My company in addi- 
tion to drying fluorspar for our own account, acts as a custom drying agent for 
others, and our services include the trucking from ship to warehouse, ware- 
housing the material, drying, packaging, preparation of bills of lading and our 
standard charge is $8 per net ton of finished product for this custom drying. 
In addition our principals using our drying service have to absorb dust losses up 
to 2 percent so that they could not very well sell dried finished fluorspar for 
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consumption on the east coast at any figures appreciably less than the sales 
prices of my company as referred to above. Photostat copies of invoices for our 
custom drying services marked “C” are attached. 

The largest domestic producer of fluorspar in the United States, the Ozark 
Mahoning Mining Co., have their own warehouse, drying and packaging plant 
in Wilmington, Del., and surely Mr. Flynn must know that one of the members 
of his association, the Ozark people, likewise charge $8 per net dry ton as a 
custom drying charge in Wilmington and we also submit photostat copies of 
invoices marked “D” of the Ozark Mahoning people to prove our point which, as 
you will note, is twice the $4 charge quoted by Mr. Flynn. 

Fourthly, Mr. Flynn’s references to the same low prices in Cleveland are 
equally false. At our warehouse, drying and packaging plant in Cleveland, we 
perform the same service as in Delaware. However, please note that in view of 
the necessity of a longer water freight haul via Montreal to Cleveland including 
a transfer from oceangoing vessels to lakers, our cost of the wet filter cake in 
Cleveland is $44 per net ton, duty paid, being $4 more than our Atlantic seaboard 
cost. Photostat copies of our invoices marked “EK” from Associated Metals, our 
supplier of Italian fluorspar in Cleveland, are enclosed. The physical form is a 
wet filter cake material which has to be dried at our plant in Cleveland before 
selling to the consumer. Our base price in Cleveland is $55 per net ton of 2,000 
pounds in bulk for the dried material and $59 in bags per net ton of 2,000 pounds 
and we submit invoices marked “F” from our Cleveland plant to verify these 
prices. 

On our westward movements from both Wilmington and Cleveland we do have 
a system of freight allowances but any freight allowances that we may make 
from Cleveland or Wilmington would be offset by a shorter freight haul and a 
lower delivered price from Rosiclare to such points. 

In conclusion, from the information we submit herewith as to the Atlantic east 
coast and Cleveland, Mr. Flynn is anywhere from $15 to $20 out on prices which 
he is using as a vardstick to request the very substantial subsidies or Government 
handouts under the bills now pending before the House intending to incorporate 
the Seaton proposal as far as acid-grade fluorspar is concerned. 

The writer, the country’s large consumers and members of the importers 
group are unanimous in their opposition to the Seaton subsidy payments on acid- 
grade fluorspar. If enacted into law the effect will be to rapidly deplete limited 
American reserves of this very strategic material. It will displace a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the present imports of acid-grade fluorspar, the effect of 
which will be to antagonize our friendly allies in Italy, Spain, Germany, and 
Mexico. The Government will receive nothing in return for this subsidy or give- 
away program. 

As an alternative we strongly urge consideration to the continuation of a stock- 
pile program as far as domestic acid-grade fluorspar is concerned, using a plan 
whereby the present existing domestic fluorspar producers would receive a fair 
price for their product, keeping them in business. The Government would at 
least have an inventory of this very important material, which will not rot or 
spoil, and is bound to double or treble in value because of increasing uses and 
ultimate shortage of world supplies. 

Please be good enough to treat the enclosed invoices as confidential information 
and not make them part of the public record. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER E. SEIBERT, President. 


Mr. Rogers. The next witness is Mr. C. FE. Schwab, chairman of the 
emergency lead-zine committee. Mr. Schwab. 


STATEMENT OF C. E. SCHWAB, BUNKER HILL CO., KELLOGG, IDAHO, 
CHAIRMAN, EMERGENCY LEAD-ZINC COMMITTEE 


Mr. Scuwas. Mr. Chairman, sitting at my left is Mr. Palmer, the 
executive vice president of the Colorado Mining Association, who also 
has a very brief statement. 

Mr. Miles Romney, manager of the Utah Mining Association, fully 


intended to be here. His plane is late, and he will not arr ive until 
about 12 o’clock. 
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If we conclude, Mr. Chairman, may I request that Mr. Romney at 
least be permitted to file his statement following mine and Mr. 
Palmer’s ¢ 

Mr. Rocrrs. Without objection, that will be ordered. 

Mr. Schwab, let the chairman say this: What I have done is to group 
these witnesses with relation to the minerals or metals in which they 
are interested, and whose testimony will be included following yours 
and Mr. Palmer’s. 

Mr. Scuwas. Thank you, sir. 

His testimony, Mr. Chairman, pertains to lead and zinc, as Mr. 
Palmer’s and mine does. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is C. E. Schwab, from the Bunker Hill 
Co., Kellogg, Idaho. I am chairman of the emergency lead-zine com- 
mittee, which is the industry committee which has been active since 
June of last year in an effort to obtain a solution to the problem of 
excessive and unneeded imports. 

We represent those companies which mine about 90 percent of the 
lead and zinc produced in the United States. In addition, we repre- 
sent those companies which produce about 50 percent of the pig lead 
and 75 percent of slab zinc made in the United States smelting and 
refining plants. 

It is important that our position concerning imports is clearly under- 
stood. We are not opposed to imports, as such, and we acknowledge 
that the United States mines can no longer supply total United States 
consumers’ needs. 

We do urge, however, and so the Tariff Commission twice unani- 
mously found, that imports are much in excess of need and instead 
of accounting for about 40 percent of consumption, which is required, 
imports are now entering the United States at a rate of probably over 
7 percent of consumption. Thus, the United States producer is being 
denied his fair share of his own market. 

It continues to be our basic position that the fairest and most effec- 
tive answer to all concerned—to United States producers, foreign 
producers, American consumers and taxpayers—would be legislation 
permitting duty-free imports of needed lead and zinc; providing 
peril-point prices of 17 cents and 141% cents and providing for an 
import tax of 4 cents payable only in the event unneeded imports 
forced the United States’ price to decline below these peril-point 
prices. Wearestill of that mind. 

Although it is contrary to our basic position—to which we strongly 
adhere, circumstances now preclude the attainment of our objective 
and as a temporary alternative we have supported the plan presented 
by Secretary Seaton with certain amendments. If the lead-zine 
mining industry is to survive, this plan must be enacted during this 
session of the Congress. 

Included in the material we are submitting for the record is docu- 
mentation for the following important background : 

(1) We have established an unequaled recore before the Tariff 
Commission. Our industry is the only one in the United States which 
has received two unanimous findings of injury under the escape clause ; 

(2) The Tariff Commission has found that employment in the 
industry has been cut in half and that there are now almost 13,000 less 
jobs than there were January 1, 1952. Unemployment is continuing 
to climb and unless some solution is provided in this session of the 
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Congress it is apparent that by fall few, if any, of the lead-zinc mining 
companies of the United States will be able to continue in production ; 
(3) The production of base metals by the United States concerns 
our national security. It is within the memory of all of us today 
that we recall in times of national emergency, such as Korea or World 
War IT, we were unable to obtain our needs by adequate imports and 
the United States lead-zinc mining industry was available as the 
backbone to meet much of our demand of national security. Not- 
withstanding that the Government has large stocks of lead and zinc 
in the defense and supplemental stockpile, there is no better guaranty 
for national security in emergencies than to have a healthy domestic 
lead-zine mining industry. 

(4) We represent a segment of the national economy which in 

many areas of the U nited States is important to the economic well- 
being of communities, counties, and States. In many areas taxes 
paid by the mining industry to a very considerable degree support 
these local governments. 

It must also be remembered that in the case of base metals, like 
lead and zinc, that phase of the industry in which we are involved— 
mining and ‘smelting—provides the production which support a 
multitude of jobs in those industries which consume our products 
and this employment and its effect on the national economy is many 
times greater as metals travel through channels of commercial proc- 
essing ¢ ‘and sales to the ultimate consumer. 

We have included in the material submitted for the record the de- 
tails of past action where, either by decision of the Congress or the 
executive department, lead and zinc have been subject to either price 
control, suspension of duties and, in the case of our 1954 unanimous 
decision by the Tariff Commission, price control by defense stock- 
piling and barter. 

This documentation substantiates beyond any doubt that the stabili- 
zation prices in S. 4036 of 1514 cents for lead and 1314 cents for zinc 
are unquestionably minimum prices under which this industry can 
effect some degree of recovery and, most important, provide work for 
employees w ho have been lai as the corollary beneficial 
effect on the national economy and the astheiaal security. 

These prices, however, will not permit some mines in the United 
States to resume operations or permit some who are desperately hold- 
ing on and operating at a loss to continue operations very long. It 
is also our belief that these are bare minimum stabilization prices to 
permit the margin required for exploration and development pro- 
gram, which I am sure all of the members of the committee realize i 1s 
the lifeblood of not only lead-zinc mining but of all the mining in- 
dustry. 

With respect to the stabilization plan as embodied in S. 4036 we 
wish to emphasize the following points: 

(1) We are encouraged to see the executive department acknowl- 
edge that United States producers should have a fair share of their 
own market, regardless of our different opinions concerning the 
mechanism to accomplish this; namely, adequate import controls 
versus a stabilization plan. 

(2) The financing section of this plan (sec. 404) obviates one of 
the problems about which we were most concerned since the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior is now authorized to operate the plan under a 
specified beckowing arena. 

Mining is one of those industries, due to the inherent problems of 
long-range exploration and development, as well as production, which 
must be planned well in advance—many times years in advance. It 
would be almost virtually impossible to fit mining into a plan re- 
quiring annual appropriations. This financing section is most im- 
portant in any success that the scheme will have and these financing 

rovisions must of necessity be on a long-range basis, as they are set 
orth in the legislation. 

(3) Included in our presentation are our reasons for believing that 
the stabilization tonnage for zinc is on the low side. 

We also point out that due to the very excessive stocks, which have 
accumulated in the hands of United States producers—as this des- 
perate situation in the industry has been permitted to prevail for 
now well over a year—should be removed from the market. Other- 
wise, the United States price, and the world price will decline—and 
this may be a rather sharp decline. 

(4) Undoubtedly experience is the only way that it can be deter- 
mined whether section 106 will actually operate as a quota plan for 
United States producers. This section empowers the Secretary to 
suspend all stabilization payments if United States mine production 
exceeds specified quarterly limits. 

(5) We would like to call the subcommittee’s attention to the man- 
ner in which the stabilization plan will actually work. Beginning 
- page 5 of the statement I am filing for the record it will be noted 
that— 

(a) In the case of lead under today’s conditions United States 
producers will be operating in a 15.03-cent market and if the 
United States and world price should decline further, as we 
anticipate it will, the net price under which producers will be 
operating will be declining proportionately ; 

(6) In the case of zinc under present circumstances United 
State producers will be operating at 13.25-cent market and as 
the market price is anticipated to decline further, probably to 
9 cents or lower, United States producers would be required to 
operate at a 12.17-cent market. 

We are well aware that, if any legislation is to prevail in this 
session of the Congress, time is now exceedingly short. We therefore 
sincerely urge your committee to report out as promptly as possible 
a bill to implement this stabilization plan. 

While this is not in my written statement, Mr. Chairman, may I 
emphatically add this comment : 

We want to leave no doubt in the minds of any committee mem- 
bers that S. 4036 is a long step in the right direction. We hope that 
this committee will concur with the Senate by agreeing that S. 4036 
is the best bill that can be obtained at this time, and we strongly will 
support your decision in that matter. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Rogers. Let the Chair make this inquiry: The information 
that you have given to the committee, you wish the statement marked 
“For the Record” inserted in the record ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes. 
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Mr. Rogers. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Now the summary you have presented, together with other data, 
do you desire it all inserted in the record or made a part of the file? 

Mr. Scuwas. Only the first three pink sheets, Mr. Chairman, would 
be appropriate for the record. This is a quick summary of our ex- 
perience over the last 5 years under the Trade Agreements Act and 
various legislative proposals. 

If that is not appropriate for the record, of course, Mr. Chairman, 
those three sheets would be sufficient. 

Mr. Rocers. The summary under date of July 3, 1958, will be 
included in the record also. 

(The two documents submitted by Mr. Schwab follow :) 


STATEMENT OF C. E. SCHWAB, CHAIRMAN, EMERGENCY LEAD-ZINC COMMITTEE, 
PERTAINING TO 8. 4036 AND SIMILAR HOUSE BILLs 


My name is C. E. Schwab, from the Bunker Hill Co., Kellogg, Idaho. I am 
chairman of the Bmergency Lead-Zinc Committee, which is the industry com- 
mittee that has been active since last June in an effort to obtain a solution to 
the problem of excessive and unneeded imports. Before the Tariff Commission 
last November we submitted the names of over 130 mining companies and 
mining associations we represented. If your committee desires that list I will 
be glad to provide it for the record in these hearings. We represent those 
companies which mine about 90 percent of the lead and zine produced in the 
United States. In addition, we represent those companies who produce about 
50 percent of the pig lead and 75 percent of the slab zinc made in United States 
smelting and refining plants. 

At the outset it is important that our position concerning imports of lead 
and zinc be clearly understood. We are not opposed to imports. We agree 
that substantial imports of lead and zine are needed to supplement our own 
mine production in order to supply consumers demand. We do not promote any 
action that would deny consumers all the lead and zine they want at prices that 
are competitive and yet at the same time prices which are reasonable for our 
mines. We do urge, however, that imports are much in excess of need and 
therefore governmental action is required to reduce the volume of imports to 
reasonable proportions. 

It has been our policy to seek legislation which would— 

(1) permit duty-free imports of needed lead and zinc; 

(2) provide peril-point prices of 17 cents for lead and 14% cents for 
zinc ; 

(3) provide for an import tax of 4 cents payable only in the event im- 
ports force the United States price to decline below 17 cents for lead and 
14% cents for zinc. 

Very briefly, I wish to emphasize the unparalleled record which our lead- 
zine industry has made in faithfully seeking an answer to our problem in 
accordance with present law. We have conscientiously followed every procedure 
available to obtain administrative relief according to the provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Act. Notwithstanding the second unanimous findings of in- 
jury by the Tariff Commission, all our efforts thus far have been in vain. 

(1) We have now been before the Commission in three escape-clause cases. 
The 1950 case was denied by the Commission due to United States abrogation of 
the Mexican treaty. The 1954 and 1958 reports of the Commission unanimously 
found injury due to excessive imports. A section 336 investigation was denied 
when the industry was advised rates of duty cannot be changed by action under 
this section. A section 382 investigation was also conducted by the Commission 
in 1953-54. 

(2) Last July and August before the House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee we tried to prevail for the enactment of legisla- 
tion forwarded to the Congress by the Interior Department. This legislation 
proposed peril-point prices of 17 cents for lead and 14% cents for zinc. 

(3) It continues to be our basic position that the fairest and most effective 
answer to all concerned—to United States producers, foreign producers, American 
consumers and taxpayers—would be legislation permitting duty-free imports 
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of needed lead and zinc; providing peril-point prices of 17 cents and 14% cents; 
and providing for an import tax of 4 cents payable only in the event unneeded 
imports forced the United States price to decline below these peril-point prices. 
We are still of that mind. 

STABILIZATION PRICES 


In commenting about the stabilization prices I would like to document what 
might be called a series of base points for prices which have in the past been 
established by governmental action—either by the Executive or by the Congress. 

(1) Under authority granted by the Congress, the executive department, 
through the Office of Price Administration, placed the premium price plan in 
effect during World War II. This caused an average price for the period 
February 1, 1942, to June 30, 1947, of 9 cents for lead and 11 cents for zine. It 
is unnecessary for me to make any comment concerning the increases in cost of 
production during these 10 years following World War II. However, converting 
these 2 prices to a 1958 base would result well in excess of 20 cents for both 
metals. 

(2) By action of the Congress (Public Law 725, 80th Cong.) the duties on 
imported lead were suspended from June 20, 1948, to June 30, 1949. During this 
period the price of lead averaged over 1814 cents. Noteworthy, zinc duties were 
not suspended and the price for zinc during this same period averaged 15 cents. 

(3) Again under authority granted by the Congress, the executive depart- 
ment, through the Office of Price Stabilization imposed price ceilings on lead 
and zine January 26, 1951—17 cents for lead and 17% cents for zinc. On October 
2, 1951, these ceiling prices were advanced to 19 cents for lead and 19% cents 
for zinc. It was during this period that foreign producers averaged prices of 
3 to 4 cents above the ceiling prices set for United States producers. 

(4) By action of the Congress duties on lead and zine were suspended (Public 
Law 257, 82d Cong.) from February 11, 1952, to March 31, 1953. This suspen- 
sion, however, was qualified, and the duties were to be reimposed if the price 
of either metal dropped below 18 percent. The duty was reimposed for lead 
June 26, 1952, and reimposed for zine July 24, 1952. 

(5) By executive department action following the Tariff Commission’s decision 
of May 21, 1954, acquisitions of lead and zinc by the defense stockpiling program 
and by barter caused lead and zinc prices to rise. For 16 months, due entirely 
to this governmental program, the price of lead was steady at 16 cents and zine 
steady at 13% cents. It is well to remember that this action was taken by the 
President in lieu of action for increased duties. The fact that these prices were 
wholly supported by the Government is clearly indicated when in May 1957, 
with the abrupt announcement that barter was being stopped, the price of both 
metals plummeted. 

(6) The legislation proposed by Secretary Seaton before this committee last 
June proposed to suspend duties above prices of 17 cents for lead and 14% cents 
for zinc. At any point where duties are suspended there is the clear implication 
that at these prices or above the industry would be in a satisfactory position, 
but below these prices needs tariff protection. Not only did Interior support this 
legislation before Ways and Means and Senate Finance, but the Departments of 
State, Defense, Commerce, Treasury, Labor, and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion urged the enactment of legislation containing these peril-point prices. 

(7) The best evidence available by which the adequacy of Interior’s proposed 
14% and 12%, cents prices can be judged is the cost of production data and 
study presented to the Tariff Commission last November. Our committee assem- 
bled cost of production data on about two-thirds of the lead and zinc mined in 
the United States during 1956 and, also, during the third quarter of 1957. We 
presented to the Commission data which showed that in 1956 a little over half 
of the lead and zinc ore was produced at a profit. This included 174,000 tons 
of lead and 151,000 tons of zinc. But mined at a loss during this year, during 
which time the Government-supported prices of 16 and 1314 cents were 57,000 
tons of lead and 206,000 tons of zinc. 

Our data for the third quarter of 1957, during which time lead was at 14 cents 
and zine at 10 cents, showed only about 40 percent of the lead and zine was pro- 
duced at a profit. It must constantly be borne in mind that, except for the 
wasteful and uneconomic practices of upgrading ore (leaving behind normally 
good ore) and curtailment of development and exploration, little, if any, of the 
output during July—October 1957 would have been at a profit. 

Since these cost studies were submitted to the Tariff Commission, the price of 
lead has declined an additional 3 cents. With today’s prices of 11 cents for 
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lead and 10 cents for zine we doubt if any lead or zine is being mined at a profit. 
We believe this is true, despite continued efforts to reduce costs by further 
drastic cuts in vital exploration and development programs and continued up- 
grading the values of ore produced. This cost of production study showed con- 
clusively before the Tariff Commission the need for 17 and 14% cents. We 
would note that this study was not challenged by the Commission nor, for that 
matter, was it challenged by opposition witnesses at the hearing. 

Thus, the examination of not only the industry’s cost of production data but, 
perhaps most important, the record of prior governmental determinations both 
by the executive department and the Congress provides only one conclusion: 
prices of 17 and 14% cents are absolutely necessary to get this industry back 
on its feet. 

Therefore, the prices of 1514 cents for lead and 13% cents for zinc in S. 4036 
are unquestionably minimum prices under which this industry can recover to 
some degree and again provide reemployment for laid off workers. 

It is a well-known fact that many United States mines which by no stretch of 
the imagination can be called marginal will be able to exist at the proposed 
stabilization prices of 1544 and 13% cents only by liquidating their ore deposits. 
Many others will continue to be at a break-even basis. But, most important, this 
price structure provides only a minimum for the margin required for adequate 
exploration and development programs. It will only provide for a minimum 
amount of continued plowing back of profit dollars for needed capital expendi- 
tures, for rehabilitation, or for proper maintenance of capital investment in plant 
equipment. This phase of mining—that is, the plowing back of profit dollars in 
exploration and development—is, I am sure all the members of this subcommittee 
realize, the lifeblood-of not only the lead-zine industry but of all the mining 
industry. 

STABILIZATION TONNAGE FOR UNITED STATES PRODUCERS 


Stabilization payments are proposed on an annual rate of 350,000 tons of lead 
and 550,000 tons of zinc. We agree that 350,000 tons of lead is a reasonable 
expectation for United States mines, and past production records substantiate 
this figure. However, in the case of zine, we believe this figure should be 600,000 
tons—again based on past production records. We do not see why the zinc- 
mining phase of our industry should be frozen at its recent very unsatisfactory 
levels. It seems unnecessary to take the depressed conditions of the zinc-mining 
industry during the last 5 years and impose them on even a semipermanent basis. 

We do recognize, however, that the executive department is acknowledging 
that the United States producers should have a fair share of their own market, 
and, regardless of our different opinions concerning the mechanism to accomplish 
this, we are heartened to see this type of policy recognition. 


EXCESSIVE STOCKS IN HANDS OF UNITED STATES PRODUCERS 


Any solution to the problems of the United States lead-zine industry must take 
into account the very excessive producers’ stocks. In our judgment, some method 
of acquisition of these stocks is a necessity. We think that 100,000 tons of lead 
and 200,000 tons of zine must be acquired by some means and taken off the United 
States market. It is the only method by which we see that the slate could be 
wiped clean, and United States producers would have an opportunity to get their 
business and operations back to some degree of normality. This acquisition 
should take place in a period not to exceed 1 year and at regular reasonable 
rates of delivery. The above-noted tonnages should be acquired at the average 
E & M J monthly prices, but at not to exceed 14% cents for lead and 12% cents 
for zinc. 

FINANCING THE STABILIZATION PLAN 


In the mining industry prudent investors and prudent operators will have an 
almost impossible task of proceeding to plan 2, 4, 5 years hence for vital develop- 
ment and exploration programs if annual appropriations by the Congress were 
required. The provision of S. 4036 (sec. 404) obviates this problem by author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to operate the plan under specified borrowing 
authority. Mining is one of those industries which would not fit any scheme 
requiring annual appropriations. This is due to the inherent problems of pro- 
duction, exploration, and development, which must be planned years in advance. 
As we all know, mines are different from factories, and you cannot simply lock 
the door and expect to return at a later time and anticipate that you will find 
the mine in condition to operate. Thus, any proposal for financing must of 
necessity be on a long-range basis as set forth in section 404 of S. 4036. 
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AMOUNT OF STABILIZATION PAYMENT 


I. Limited tonnage payments 


Under title II of S. 4036, in addition to the basic stabilization payments the 
Secretary is empowered to make additional payments for the limited amounts 
of 500 tons of lead and 500 tons of zinc per calendar quarter per producer. Such 
limited payments will be made on this limited tonnage with stabilization prices 
of 17 cents for lead and 1414 cents for zinc. This formula will be of very con- 
siderable help to the small individual miner and we believe it is a step in the 
right direction toward providing such small operators a higher stabilization 
price base. 


II. Stabilization payment under the basic plan 


The domestic miner sells ores and concentrates, and the price he is paid for 
his zine or lead concentrates which he sells to the smelters is always based on 
the market price of prime western zinc or common lead. He does not receive 
the full price but what he does receive is calculated from the prime western 
zinc price or common lead price prevailing when he delivers his concentrates 
to the smelter and this prime western price or common lead price is known as 
his settlement price. 

LEAD 


The bill (S. 4036) provides for a maximum stabilization payment for lead of 
3.9 cents per pound and the following tabulation will illustrate the manner in 
which the stabilization plan will operate: 


Effective contract 


Actual market price, . settlement prices 
common lead, with marimum 
New York subsidy of 3.9 
(cents per pound) cents per pound 
RS a tata ts sbighncca pein abdicate cheep Sebigeadaaaaaatnen alia 15.5 
Ri as dat act cha enh i ig dn epic ee cele acon ns ain a nti cee dt es 
ai eS Spi heghinn bn alee eietasen aids declan ieee sateen nesta a tiks ahataannegh Dateien 15. 5 
Oa ci ikl leh ip cts indi nc phat i cae 15.5 
NI ae lea ccc ah Shs fects cb capgh singh ik pase ss lca pcan tienen tes nll caren nied ali 15.5 
ce i ia ices eee aa pad ib ep ~ een meena 15.5 
A cial co stp sacked ck accion Sign Ath rts net tape dept aac 15.5 
The hc Dt inch tte ad se i io i ade dare alban te is wining tiem 15.5 
UI kk acini es ces aici ssa cha ao cc aga My 0h bi scheint an lich eric 15.5 
re Se a weal aa al ais een elena abet 15. 03 
OD she hii Sasa Costas dai iene te neoaege passin a: pis sa itil arc ecg iera tl 14. 53 
TO a ace en ns kn enna esis tania tute cena hg cach sisal Ca ea ec calc te 14. 03 


It will be noted from the above tabulation that for lead, the average United 
States producer will be essentially operating under a 15%4-cent market until 
the price of lead is below 111% cents. Below this point, the stabilization plan 
essentially provides slightly more than a 4-cent differential between the ordinary 
United States price and that which the producer would receive at that price 
plus the maximum available under the stabilization plan. 


ZINC 


The bill provides in the case of zinc a maximum stabilization payment of 2.9 
cents per pound but for the reasons set forth below the maximum stabilization 
payment for zinc should not be less than that for lead—3.9 cents per pound. 

As to the intent of purpose, 8. 4036 creates a basis for putting United States 
zine miners in a fair competitive position by establishing a stabilization price 
of 13.5 cents per pound for Prime Western zinc and providing for subsidy pay- 
ments to United States miners representing the difference between what they 
would have received from the buyers of their ores or concentrates if settling 
their contracts on the basis of the 13.5 cents Prime Western zine price and what 
they actually receive from the buyers when they are forced by foreign competition 
to settle on the basis of a lower Prime Western zinc price. In other words, the 
subsidy program seeks to give the United States zinc miner a constant effective 
settlement price of 13.5 cents. Most United States zinc miners would be in a 
tolerable competitive position if they were thus assured of an effective settle- 
ment price of 13.5 cents for their mine production. 
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However, such assurance is not to be had from S. 4036 because further pro- 
vision of this bill places a maximum limitation of 2.9 cents per pound on the 
amount of subsidy that will be paid to United States zinc miners. In view of 
what is known with respect to prices at which foreign producers can invade the 
United States market, this limitation is too severe and will in a large measure 
nullify the intent of the legislation under present and foreseeable market cir- 
cumstances it will result in effective settlement prices for the United States 
miner well below the 13.5-cent settlement level which the bill contemplates as 
necessary to enable revival and survival of the zine mining industry. 

The following summary, with calculations based on typical United States zine 
mines and an average sale contract, shows the effect of the proposed severe 
limitation in the maximum amount of subsidy on the zinc miner’s effective con- 
tract settlement prices. 


Effective contract 


Actual market price, settlement prices 
Prime Western zinc, with mazimum 
East St. Louisa subsidy of 2.9 
(cents per pound) cents per pound 
MA fa capil sical gpeltdn cn ocd ca taeaieebidaoeaa a gpa ate taba Juss hontai 13. 5 
DM i siiia Ssceittll teiheced pitas bedi pedinibscacca ag ities acai a ae citi hee eee 13. 5 
Risa ci icin as ends dibcns niet bien glaives pees elec piantes  adadneaetmnnbiamatehdam 13.5 
RR i lactic aia cinco naeckeheaeaa ai al ancalegainnipiiabiitillarailbaciii das 13.5 
SGD iccvimdh.s: tion atedemameaeted enema 13. 5 
I ns ccs ia ean hs ti ahs ce aah aba ii me 13.5 
I, ccs wating cli elt cae aia tai 13.5 
TN ssi aati ti ea a cali ica 13. 25 
Tica ii sacs tb ice sisi clipe Sa ela nt daa 2. 75 
DI raisins tank icin Lasecieaipgin ala me lense ae maa aia aan anil aati ye 
iis is ct tn sae lt noel noni ca egal ahaa tasia adenine adieneaiake 11. 63 
SR Oa ht nai ce ih cee gh le ca aad 11. 05 


Based on what has occurred during the past 18 months, it is reasonable to 
assume that foreign producers are in a position to continue putting their products 
into the United States market on the basis of a 9-cents-per-pound Prime Western 
zine price or common lead price prevailing when he delivers his concentrates 
Western zinc is 10 cents per pound, but it is known that foreign producers are 
selling metal on the basis of 9.0 to 9.5 cents per pound by use of selective rebates 
from published prices. 

Reference to the above Summary will show that should the likely 9-cent price 
be reached the United States miner’s effective contract settlement price would 
be only 12.17 cents and that even at today’s published market price of 10 cents the 
miner’s effective contract settlement price is below the 13.5-cent level, all by 
reason of the severe limitation of the maximum subsidy on zine to 2.9 cents 
per pound. 

Several bills introduced in the House (H. R. 13208, H. R. 13210, H. R. 13227, 
H. R. 18228) propose a maximum subsidy payment to United States miners of 4 
cents per pound on both zine and lead, as did several earlier committee prints 
of S. 4036. However, in final consideration of S. 4086 the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs cut the maximum subsidy payable on lead from 4 
to 3.9 cents and on zine severely from 4 to 2.9 cents. No opportunity was available 
to bring to the attention of the committee the effect of this limitation on the 
principal purpose of the legislation. 

In proceedings before the United States Tariff Commission it has been demon- 
strated adequately that the United States zinc-mining industry has been severely 
affected by forcign imports and if anything it needs more and not less assistance 
than the other principal metals involved in this program. In all of its proposals 
for legislation to relieve the plight of United States miners, our committee has 
consistently proposed the same amount of tariff or tax for both lead and zine. 

In order that the main purpose of the proposed legislation with respect to 
zinc—namely, to put United States zinc miners in a reasonably competitive posi- 
tion in relation to foreign producers—may be wholly preserved, we urge that this 
committee provide for a maximum subsidy payment on zinc of 3.9 cents per pound, 
the same as provided for lead. 

The following summary compares the effective contract settlement prices that 
would result from a maximum subsidy of 3.9 cents per pound with those resulting 
from the 2.9-cents-per-pound maximum. 
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It will be seen from the above summary that while the 3.9 cents maximum 
will not assure the United States zinc miner of a contract settlement price 
of 13.5 cents under all circumstances, it will at least assure him of a 13.5- 
cent settlement price on today’s market of 10 cents per pound for Prime Western 
zinc. This appears to be reasonably within the scope of intent of the legislation 
under consideration. 

COMMENTS CONCERNING SECTION 106 


Section 106 empowers the Secretary to suspend all stabilization payments 
if United States mine production exceeds specified quarterly limits. In short, 
this provides the net effect of establishing quotas on United States producers, 
although the Secretary has testified that it is not his intent to set quotas for 
United States mines. 

Since there is no quota provision, either actual or implied, for imports it 
is unfair and certainly unjust to even imply setting quotas for United States 
production. 

As far as safeguards for the Government obligations are concerned, the 
protective device of specified maximum tonnage eligible for stabilization pay- 
ments and specified maximum amounts of stabilization payment is sufficient 
and wholly adequate. There is no need to go further. 

The maximum eligible tonnage should remain eligible at all times, subject 
to the price restrictions, notwithstanding what actual production may be. 

To provide total suspension of stabilization payments because production 
exceeds certain limits would 

(1) permit any one producer to unknowingly cause suspension of the 
whole program for all other United States producers. This possibility 
is perhaps the greatest hazard and it is patently unfair and basically wrong 
to allow this to happen. For example, any producer may have excellent 
reasons for increasing his production by a substantial amount. Yet this 
very increase might serve to completely deny to all United States producers 
any participation in the stabilization plan until production was reduced 
somewhere. This is the classic example of how section 106 would operate 
as a quota plan on United States production (but provides no control 
on imports). 

(2) serve to deter the normal exploration, development, and ultimate 
production from ore bodies which today are unknown or undeveloped 
but these are the reserves for which there must be a continuing incentive 
for discovery and investment for development if United States is to main- 
tain a sound base of lead-zinc mining. The subsidy principle itself presents 
many problems to maintain this base without compounding the problem by 
permitting suspension of stabilization payments. 


SUMMARY 
(Details are on accompanying sheets) 


LEAD-ZINC 


I. Experience of lead-zinc industry under various provisions of United States 
trade laws and legislative proposals 

1. May 10, 1950, lead industry petitioned for escape clause pursuant to Mexican 

trade agreement and Executive Order 9832. Denied by Tariff Commission July 

18, 1950, formally dismissed by Commission January 25, 1951. Reason given 
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was that United States had canceled Mexican agreement effective December 31, 
1950. Duty on lead temporarily returned to 1930 rate. 

2. Early 1951 lead-zine industry advised Committee on Reciprocity Informa- 
tion against cuts in duty at forthcoming Torquay meeting. Despite this, duty 
on both lead and zine was cut at Torquay, effective June 6, 1951. Lead duty had 
only been restored 5 months before by United States abrogation of Mexican 
agreement. 

3. Industry petitioned the Tariff Commission on February 14, 1951, for a sec- 
tion 336 “difference in cost of production” investigation. Denied by Commis- 
sion on May 29, 1951. Reason given was that trade agreement rates could not 
be changed by section 336 action. 

4. Lead-zine industry petitioned the Commission on September 14, 1953, for 
escape-clause action under section 7 of Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 
On May 21, 1954, the Commission unanimously found serious injury and recom- 
mended maximum increase in duties. 

5. Concurrent with the 1953-54 escape-clause investigation the Commission 
conducted a section 332 general investigation and on April 19, 1954, forwarded 
its 356-page report to the Committee on Ways and Means and Committee on 
Finance. 

6. On August 20 1954, the President declined to implement the recommen- 
dations of the Commission and instead initiated defense stockpile purchases and 
barter acquisitions. 

7. Nearly a year ago (May 28, 1957) the Department of Agriculture, by a series 
of regulations, stopped barter, the major alternate program instituted by the 
President. August 1, 1957, Office of Defense Mobilization announced defense 
stockpile goals were nearly met. ODM ceased zine purchases in April 1958 
and has announced lead purchases will cease in June 1958. 

8. ODM has stated that due to very large Government stocks of lead and 
zine (over 1,250,000 tons of each metal), the industry is not eligible for con- 
sideration pursuant to the national security amendment (sec. 7 (b)) of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 

9. On June 19, 1957, the administration forwarded to the Congress a bill 
suspending present duties on lead and zine and substituting a series of import 
taxes to be effective only if the United States price of lead was below 17 cents 
and zinc below 14% cents. 

10. Hearings were held on the administration’s bill August 1 and 2 (House) 
and July 22-24, 1957 (Senate). Industry concurred in peril-point prices of 17 
and 14% cents, but said schedule of import taxes inadequate. On the average, 
proposed schedule was about 25 percent less than 1954 recommendation by 
Tariff Commission which the President said was insufficient. 

11. Following the exchange of letters in August 1957 between the late Mr. 
Cooper and the President, the industry again petitioned the Tariff Commission 
for escape-clause action. The petition was filed September 27, and hearings held 
before the Commission November 19-26, 1957 (T. C. No. 65). 

12. In his letter of August 20, 1954, the President stated the maximum in- 
creased duties, as recommended by the Tariff Commission, would have only a 
minor effect on United States lead-zinc prices and would not reopen United 
States mines. The industry petition, therefore, requested quotas and increased 
duties. A complete plan of quotas was submitted to the Commission. 

13. On April 24, the Tariff Commission again unanimously found the domestic 
lead-zine industry was “suffering serious injury.” Three Commissioners recom- 
mended reimposition of the 1930 rates of duty and three Commissioners recom- 
mended maximum increase in duty and quotas. 

14. Under date of June 20, 1958, the President announced he was suspending 
consideration of the Tariff Commission’s recommendations pending congressional 
consideration of the proposed minerals stabilization plan (including provisions 
for lead and zinc) which was submitted by the Secretary of the Interior. 

15. Rather than quotas or a comibnation of tariff and quotas or a stabilization 
plan with no control of imports, the industry continues to believe that a fair and 
effective answer could be provided by legislation suspending the present duties 
and, in lieu thereof, establishing peril-point market prices 17 cents for lead, 
14% cents for zinc with a 4-cent import tax immediately behind these peril- 
point prices. Tax would be payable by importers only if they imported unneeded 
amounts of lead or zinc and would break the United States market price below 
these peril-point prices. 

16. Such legislation would increase the flow of trade dollars, since importing 
countries could supply United States needs at much better prices than they are 
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receiving today. While the quantity of import lead and zinc would be less, the 
prices for needed imports would be greater and would more than offset any 
decline in volume. This would serve to provide importing countries needed 
additional dollars with which to purchase other United States commodities and 
manufacturing products. 


II. Comments on lead-zinc statistics 


1. For 10 years, United States industrial consumption of lead and zinc have 
been fairly constant at about a 1,100,000 tons per year. During this same period 
the ratio of lead imports to United States mine production has grown from 58 
to 150 percent ; in the case of zinc, increased from 40 to 124 percent. 

2. During this 10-year period, imports of lead have increased from 220,000 
to 500,000 tons a year ; zinc imports, from 280,000 to 730,000 tons a year. United 
States mine production has stayed fairly constant during periods of reasonable 
prices, but has now been curtailed more than 30 percent. 

3. The statistics attached herewith are based on net imports for consumption, 
which are those used by the Tariff Commision. Statistics are also compiled on 
the basis of general imports (which include material entering bonded ware- 
houses). Estimates for 1957 would show general imports for zinc exceeded 
800,000 tons and lead exceeded 580,000 tons. 

4. Varying United States market prices during the last 10 years have had 
very minor, if any, effect on United States industrial consumption of lead and 
zinc. 

5. Unneeded imports caused United States supply of lead and zinc to greatly 
exceed industrial requirements. Before barter stopped, almost a year ago, large 
amounts of these excess imports were absorbed by governmental acquisitions. 

6. Unneeded imports have forced the price of lead to decline from 16 cents in 
early 1957 to 11 cents—a drop of 30 percent. Zinc has been forced down from 
13% to 10 cents—a decline of 26 percent. 

7. The sharp decline in United States mine production has occurred in the 
second half of 1957 and early 1958. Present annual rate is lower than the 
depression years of the mid-1930’s. 

8. Employment in the lead-zinc mining industry has been cut in half. In 
the 1954 escape-clause action, Tariff Commission found employment had declined 
by 9,000 jobs. In its April 1958 decision, the Commission found that, since Jan- 
uary 1957, 4,500 employees had lost their jobs. The present total loss of employ- 
ment within this industry since January 1952 is now well over 13,000 jobs. 

9. While United States prices improved in 1955 and 1956 under the alternative 
programs initiated by the President (in lieu of accepting the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations), employment did not return to the early 1952 level. 

10. During Korea, United States prices of lead and zinc were frozen by the 
Government. Import duties were suspended subject to reinstatement if the 
United States price would fall below 18 cents for each metal. 

11. During 1957, in contrast to curtailment of United States mine production, 
imports of lead and zinc were exceedingly high—in the case of zinc, reached 
alltime record levels. 

12. While United States mine production has been curtailed 30 percent, foreign 
mine production has not declined substantially. Noteworthy during the severe 
price break of 1953-54 (the time of the prior Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tions), mine production, outside the United States, did not decline and, in fact, 
increased, despite low prices. 

13. Stocks of refined, unsold lead and zine at domestic plants are over 420,000 
tons. 

14. Calculations show that the four major importing countries (Canada, Mex- 
ico, Peru, Australia) are actually losing dollar-exchange revenue by flooding 
United States market with unneeded metal. 





Mr. Rocers. The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman from Idaho, 
Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, first, I want to compliment Mr. Schwab 
for a very, very fine presentation. 

I think no one in America is more aware of the lead-zince crisis than 
Mr. Schwab. He has worked closely with the industry for years in 
Idaho before coming to Washington, D.C. And let me say Idaho is 
extremely proud to have Mr. Schwab as the chairman of the emer- 
gency lead-zinc committee. 
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He has done a most commendable and very able job here in Wash- 
ington in correlating the thinking of industry and assisting in getting 
legislation that will in some way benefit and, we hope, put back to work 
some of the people that have been laid off. 

Idaho at this moment is faced with another layoff in the Coeur 
d’Alenes of approximately 1,500 people. 

I should like to add my recommendation te that of Mr. Schwab, 
that before this Congress ends, we must adopt legislation that will 
benefit and eliminate some of the crisis that has been before us for 
so long. 

I feel that he has done such an able job that I need not ask him any 
questions. He has made it his business to contact the various con- 
gressional members and to keep them coordinated and informed not 
only of his thinking but the thinking of his organization, as well as 
the people at home. 

Again, I want to commend the gentleman for an exceptionally 
well-prepared and constructive statement. 

I thank the chairman for giving me this opportunity. 

Mr. Scuwas. May I thank Mrs. Pfost, Mr. Chairman; and to you, 
Mrs. Pfost, and many Members of the Congress, I am always aware it 
is an oversight on our part if we do not express our appreciation of 
the very able work that has been done by many, many people who are 
interested in our problems. We thank all of you. 

Mr. Rocers. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Schwab, what is the peril point in both lead and 
zine, as far as price is concerned, which you were able to prove to the 
Tariff Commisssion, which the unanimous decision upheld ? 

Mr. Scuwas. The Tariff Commission, Mr. Saylor, did not actually 
determine a peril-point price. The prices that I mentioned of 17 and 
141% cents were those prices in legislation which were submitted to the 
Congress last summer. The matter was hear before the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Finance Committee, as you will see 
in my pink sheet. Those prices were prices set forth in the legislation 
above which imports would be free of any duty, and below which there 
would be some import tax. 

The Tariff Commission, however, in the 1954 case, did determine the 
profit position of the industry. We opened our books at that point, 
and they did determine that. On the basis of that finding, they, of 
course, concurred in a unanimous decision of injury. 

Mr. Sayvor. As a result of the two decisions before the Tariff Com 
mission, what relief was afforded the industry ? 

Mr. Scuwas. In the 1954 decision, the decision of the Commission 
was not implemented by the President, and, in lieu thereof, he estab- 
lished a stockpile program, subsequently barter. Barter stopped in 
May of 1957, and immediately prices plummeted again. 

We went through our legislative history last summer and back to 
the Tariff Commission again. 

At the present moment, the only indication we have of the Presi- 
dent’s position is his letter of June 20, I believe, where he announced 
he was suspending consideration of the present escape-clause decision 
lying before him and, in lieu thereof, proposing this stabilization plan. 

Mr. Sartor. You heard the witnesses from the Department say 
these figures that they had were so fantastic it would never be reached. 
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Has the lead and zinc industry ever reached a figure for lead of 350,000 
tons production in this country ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Not in the recent past; no, sir. 

Mr. Saywor. Is it capable of reaching that point ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I think it is, sir. I think that is a reasonable goal 
for the lead industry ; yes, sir. 

I doubt, Mr. Saylor; if under the proposed stabilization prices in 5. 
4036 of 1514 cents we will reach that figure at that price, how ever. 

Mr. Sartor. Is it possible to reach the total of 550,000 tons of zinc 
at the price set in the bill # 

Mr. Scuwas. We are doubtful at that point, too. However, in the 
case of zinc, Mr. Saylor, we probably have a capacity at a price level 
that we can put out 600,000 tons of zine from domesti Ic mines. 

I am also doubtful, however, that under the 1314-cent proposal, 
with the way the program will work—and again, in the case of zine 
there is only 2.9 cents available for st: ibilization payment—lI am very 
doubtful that we will reach 550,000 tons under that circumstance. 

But notwithstanding all of that, Mr. Saylor, I do want to say that 
we are in a position at this point where something must be done. We 
do not agree with all the figures and things like that, but S. 4036 to us 
is the last hope. 

Mr. Sartor. It may come as a surprise to you, but I probably am 
going to support it. In fact, it has been my position for a long time 
we have got to ee a healthly domestic industry. 

Mr. Scuwas. I did not mean to be trying to convince you, Mr. 
Saylor, or to sound that way. 

Mr. Saytor. You do not have to convince me. 

That is all. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from California, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Schwab, in your statement here, item 2, you mention 
the Tariff Commission found that employment in the industry had 
been cut in half and is now almost 13,000 less. Does that include 
the raw materials of industry or does that include processing? 

Mr. Scuwas. That includes processing. However, may I make this 
point to you: 

In its ‘findings and in our pleadings before the Commission, Mr. 

Sisk, it has been the mining phase of this industry that has been so 
severely hurt. 

On January 1, 1942, we had some total of 45,000 employees in the 
smelting and mining industry. Of those, 26.00 0 were engaged in 
mining. Almost 90 percent of the loss in employment has occurred 
in the mining phase of the industry. This represents the total for 
both segments. 

Mr, Sisk. But actually, the great majority of those lost are in the 
mining field and not in the processing field at the present time? 

Mr. Scuwas. That is right. 

Mr. Stsxk. However, if the situation continues, of course, the effect 
would be greater so far as the processing and smelting field. Is that 
not correct 4 

Mr. Scuwas. That is correct, sir, because there is that much less 
domestic production available for the processing. 

Mr. Stsx. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Utah, Mr. Dawson. 
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Mr. Dawson. I want to commend Mr. Schwab also. He has been 
most diligent in representing the lead-zinc industry. 

I hope in view of the fact that he is representing approximately 90 
percent of the industry the committee will give due credence to what 
he has to say. 

I suppose you agree with what I said before, Mr. Schwab, when 
Mr. Curtis was here—that I do not believe there is an industry that 
has gone the rounds that the lead-zinc industry has. 

Month after month and year after year we have been pursuing this 
round. As I told Mr. Curtis, starting out last year with the Ways 
and Means Committee, they recommended we go to the Tariff Com- 
mission. We went to the Tariff Commission and got a unanimous 
recommendation that injury was being suffered, although there was 
some disagreement among members as to the type of relief which 
should be granted. 

The administration, on the other hand, apparently has suspended a 
decision on the recommendations of the Tariff Commission and, in- 
stead, come up with a stabilization program. 

So we are here with a stabilization program, and the old merry-go- 
round is going round and round, and the sound of the music is 
drowning out the dying cries of the American lead and zinc industry. 
And when I say drowning out the dying cries, I mean exactly that. 

Is that not the situation ¢ 

Mr. Scuwas. That is very well stated, Mr. Dawson. Exactly. 

Mr. Dawson. In the State of Utah alone we have 2 smelters that 
have gone out within the last 6 months. Others are going out. And 
the communities are being abandoned, the mines are closing up. This 
basic metal industry, which is so vital to the defense of this country, if 
it is permitted to die and this committee does not take action now, 
we are going to find ourselves in a very dire predicament. 

Is that a summary of the situation ? 

Mr. Scuwas. That is right, Mr. Dawson. That is our forecast, 
too. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Uttman. No questions. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I have one more question I would like 
to ask the witness. 

I think you made the statement that, if a program were set up, 
it must be on somewhat of a permanent basis. Of course, the Senate 
bill, I believe, envisions a 5-year program with borrowing authority 
on the part of the Secretary. 

Now, if an amendment were adopted deleting the borrowing au- 
thority in deference to the wishes of the Appropriations Committee, 
could the industry go on year by year depending on appropriations, 
or do they have to have a feeling of security sufficient to open the 
mines ? 

Mr. Scuwas. We certainly have to have a feeling of security, Mr. 
Dawson. I think it will be most difficult to expect annual appropria- 
tions to be the vehicle which would lift this industry up as I believe 
is intended by this legislation. 

I do not know how anyone could put much confidence in a situation 
where you are deciding on whether you drive a tunnel today or sink 
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a shaft today for an ore body you want to hit a year from now and 
you do not know what the condition of your industry will be. The 
effect would prevail all down the line. 

Mr. Roger. The gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I also want to commend Mr. Schwab on a ver y 
fine, very convincing statement. 

Mr. Scuwas. Thank you. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rocrrs. The gentleman from Wyoming, Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate Mr. 
Schwab on a very fine statement. I would like to congratulate him 

and the industry for the recognition that this is no long- term solution. 

I would like to congr atulate them also for their contribution on 
the reciprocal trade legislation in trying to get a real long-term 
solution for an honest-to-goodness atbitting, tn in American industry 
in general, and your industry in particular. 

I hope we can move along in that direction, contrary to what 
might have been indicated, if I possibly can see my way clear to do it. 


Because of the plight of your industry I intend to support this 
legislation. 


Mr. Scuwas. Thank you. 

Mr. Sayrwor. I would like to make an observation in view of Mr. 
Schwab’s statement with regard to looking into the future. 

The lead and zinc industry have no monopoly on it. The coal 
mining industry has been putting up with the same situation for 
many years, and I have not found anybody in the mining industry 
outside of myself wanting to come to their help. 

Mr. Rocers. The plans of the Chair seem to have been disrupted 
by the bell. The House is in session at the present time and we must 
adjourn : and go over there for the rollcall. 

Without objection, I have a telegram here from the Delegate from 
Alaska, Mr. E. L. Bartlett, and I want that telegram included in the 
record with the statements of the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Dawson. Did I understand the chairman to make a ruling 
that the statement of Mr. Romney would be inserted in the record 
following that of Mr. Schwab? 

Mr. Rocrrs. The plan is at present to hear Mr. Palmer the first 


thing in the morning, and his statement will be followed by Mr. 
Romney’s. 


Mr. Parmer. Mr. Chairman ? 
Mr. Rogers. Mr. Palmer. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. PALMER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
COLORADO MINING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Patmer. Mr. Chairman, may I simply agree with and sub- 
stantiate the statements that have been made by our chairman, Mr. 
Schwab. 

I appear here not only as a member of the committee of which 
Mr. Schwab is chairman, but also as the executive vice president of 
our association. 

I would ask permission simply to file the statement which I have 
here, in the interest of time. 





—_— ls 
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Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Palmer. 
Without objection, it is so ordered, and in the event Mr. Romney 


does not care to appear as a witness, his statement may be entered 
following Mr. Palmer’s. 


(Mr. Palmer’s statement follows :) 


THE SEATON PROPOSAL, BY RoserT S. PALMER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, COLO- 
RADO MINING ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


The domestic mining industry, in its efforts to survive the inroads of 
cheap foreign competition, has advocated the imposition of proper import duties 
on copper, lead, and zinc, and suggested incentives for the production of other 
minerals such as fluorspar and tungsten in order to equalize mining opportunities 
and incentives within the United States with those abroad. Higher costs imposed 
upon us through maintenance of American living standards and increased burdens 
placed upon us by Government have pushed us to the point where we have been 
priced out of our own markets right here in the United States. 

In our efforts to preserve a small part of the domestic market for the products 
of domestic mines, we have diligently pursued every avenue of escape available 
to us but from low cost competition from abroad have failed to gain the relief 
which is most essential to the welfare of our Nation, and the safety and security 
of our peoples. Metals are vital to our way of life and to the protection of our 
economy. We cannot afford to rely totally on foreign production for the mainte- 
nance of our national security. 

Data submitted to your committee show more than 8,500 lost jobs in the 
lead and zine mining and smelting industry alone, 7,500 in copper mining and 
smelting and these figures do not include data from mining operations which 
are being continued at a loss awaiting the outcome of legislation now pending 
before your committee. We do not subscribe to the theory that the passage of 
this legislation will set a standard for other industries to follow. Mining is 
different in almost all respects from any other industry. It is generally con- 
ducted in comparatively isolated areas far from centers where labor can be 
converted to other pursuits. Entire communities are affected by mining close- 
downs. You cannot move a mine from one place to another, such as a store or a 
manufacturing plant. You must keep underground workings timbered and 
pumped dry at heavy expense lest you cause caveins and flooding which produces 
in the words of our economists and conservationists “economic waste.” 

All parts of the Nation are affected by closedowns of mines. Numerous sup- 
plies from manufacturing centers are used by our industry, purchased at costs 
determined by Government-support prices. Wages we pay are in no small measure 
used to buy agricultural products inflated by Government supqports. Our freight 
rates, computed largely by Government decree, are higher than those imposed 
on foreign competing metal and concentrates which arrive in our ports in sub- 
sidized ships and are sometimes paid for in dollars, established at rates of 
exchange which provide additional subsidies for mineral products sometimes 
produced from foreign mines treatment plants financed by direct loans or grants 
made by a branch of the Federal Government or an international agency, mainly 
supported by the American taxpayer. We purchase many other products from 
American plants at American prices, based on American costs of production, 
protected by realistic tariffs. We must have Government assistance to com- 
pete in our own markets and to prevent greater damage to our industry and to 
dependent industries as well. 

Proposals to pay incentives to certain segments of the industry are not new. 
Our recent experience with Public Law No. 733, enacted by the Congress and 
approved by the President on July 19, 1956, illustrates the hazards of planning 
and conducting mining operations, the success of which depends upon the making 
of annual appropriations by the Congress. That law established a Government 
procurement program for tungsten, fluorspar, asbestos and columbium-tantalum- 
bearing ores for a period set forth as ending December 31, 1958. Funds were 
made available by the Congress for a short time following the passage of the 
legislation but when a deficiency appropriation was needed to earry on the 
program, appropriations were denied and many tungsten miners in Colorado and 
other States were forced into bankruptcy. We therefore believe the method of 


financing the legislation before you is more realistic than the financing outlined 
in Public Law No. 733. 
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Clearly, therefore, it has been demonstrated that any program for the mineral 
industries which is dependent upon appropriations to be made annually by 
Congress would involve economic hazards which would deprive those segments 
of the industry affected of the stability which the domestic mining industry must 
have if it is to continue as an important part of our economy. Mining requires 
comparatively long-term planning and reasonable protection from such hazards, 
to be successful. 

The stabilization prices set forth in S. 4036 are more realistic than those first 
proposed. Although they place the lead and zinc industry on a “bread and 
water diet” they should be accepted as the most favorable basis for continuing 
mining operations possible under current international programs of our 
Government. 

We approve of the recognition given in the various bills before you of the fact 
that our small mines are a vital part of the development of our minerals industry. 
Every encouragement Congress can give to the small-business segment of our 
mining industry will pay substantial dividends in providing the big mines of 
the future. Field investigations by this and other committees of the Congress 
have estabiished this fact. 

The American mining industry is willing to divide its market with friends and 
neighbors but not to the total exclusion of the domestic producer. The automatic 
provisions of the bills before you are desirable in that they attempt to establish, 
by law, a method of payments which alleviate the criticism of arbitrary manmade 
determinations. 

American industry should have the right to compete with mining operations 
being carried on in foreign lands on a fair and equitable basis, involving adequate 
consideration for current American living standards and costs of production. 
Any program which does not include economic factors involved in the production 
of a product is unsound, and will provide no solution to our current difficulties. 
A sound, long-range mineral program should contain ample provisions for 
encouragement of the development of our Nation’s mineral resources, as well as 
production. Our Nation cannot long survive or maintain world leadership in a 
metallic age without a healthy, going, domestic mining industry. Consumers 
have found out, through bitter experience, that when we place total reliance on 
foreign production, we pay what the traffic will bear for raw materials. Our 
national interest should be protected and the safety and security of our people 
safeguarded by the adoption of a measure which will prevent further destruction 
of our domestic mining industry. 

The domestic mining industry has not, and is not now, asking for exclusive 
rights to the American market, but simply pleads for its share on a fair, 
competitive basis. 

ExHIBIT A 


The industry’s committee, on former occasions, directed your attention to 
the fact that “the average domestic mine production of lead and zine for the 
years 1947 through 1952 was well above the 985,000 tons of lead plus zine accepted 
by the industry as the minimum required to maintain reasonable, healthy mining 
activity. On the basis of data available from the United States Bureau of Mines, 
the recoverable metal production from domestic mines by tonnage groups required 
to produce this minimum tonnage would be approximately as follows: 





Total mine Percent of Percent of 
Group Mine production of lead plus zine Number | production, total pro- number of 
No. (tons per annum of mines lead plus duction mines 
zine 
1 | Oto 500 iit — oan 665 45, 000 4.57 77.2 
2 | 500 to 1,000. _._-_- — 7 61 45, 000 4. 57 7.08 
3 | 1,000 to 2,000__- ; a ; 53 82, 000 8. 32 6. 16 
4 | 2,000 to 3,000__--- cepa weleieth _ 22 56, 000 5. 69 2. 56 
5 | 3,000 to 4,000... _- sce cenecusns omainks 12 47, 000 4.77 1.39 
6 | 4,000 to 5,000_.....- - itun tp Cadi hhasm aout 7 31, 000 3.15 81 
7 | 5,000 and over--.-. ; bin Yan 41 679, 000 68. 93 4.76 
Total... ... cithieeadienmeebinteian 861 985. 000 100. 00 100. 00 


“Obviously, changes have taken place since these figures were computed. Cas- 
ualties have been heaviest among the smaller, higher cost mines in group 1. 
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Total figures indicate that mines in this group dropped from an estimated 1,500 
mines in 1939, producing approximately 55,000 tons of recoverable metal, to 479 
mines in 1955, producing 25,000 tons of recoverable metal—a percentage of total 
mine production drop of from 5 to 8 percent. During this same period, the 
number of mines in group 8, producing over 5,000 tons of recoverable metal per 
year, remained constant at 34 mines, and production from these mines was 
nearly constant, totaling 670,654 tons in 1939 and 663,674 tons in 1955, but their 
percentage of the total domestic mine production increased from 67 to 77 
percent.” 

The industry is hopeful that the Congress and the President will act to save 
our industry from further destruction before the end of this congressional ses- 
sion. We who represent the industry stand ready and willing to assist this and 
other committees of the Congress to provide ample legislation which will meet 
with Presidential approval. 


The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock in the morning. 
(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Friday, July 18, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 18, 1958 


House or ReprEsENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mines aND MINING, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subeommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 1324, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Walter Rogers (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Rocrrs. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will come to 
order for further consideration of H. R. 13280 and similar bills. 

On yesterday, we completed two of the witnesses on the lead and 
zinc problems. As I understand it, Mr. Romney is here this morning. 

Word has come to the chairman that there are several of those 
who desire to testify who wanted to just file statements, in the interest 
of time. If that is true, I wish you would identify yourselves and 
let me have the statements, and we fill see that they are entered in 
the record. Mr. Romney, did you care to testify ? 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Chairman, I would just wish to submit my state- 
ment with the brief comment that we appreciate the efforts ‘of this 
committee, and we wholly support the position as expressed by Mr. 
Schwab. Iam Mr. Miles P. Romney, of the Utah Mining Association. 

Mr. Rocers. Without objection, your statement will be entered in 
the record at this point, the same as if read in full. 


STATEMENT OF Mi_es P. ROMNEY, MANAGER, UTAH MINING ASSOCIATION, 
SALT LAKE Clty, UTAH 


Cost of mining and tonnage of lead and zine metal which might be expected 
to be produced from domestic mines are basically related to discussion of this 
legislation. My statement relates principally to those two subjects. The dis- 
cussion is based on the operational statistics and the conditions under which 
lead-zine mining is being conducted. 

The domestic minerals stabilization plan was proposed subsequent to the April 
1958 tariffs and quota recommendations of the Tariff Commission. The objec- 
tives of those recommendations and of the stabilization plan are similar in that 
they were designed 

1. To assure a reasonable share of the domestic market for domestic mines 
at prices reasonably consistent with costs of production in our domestic 
economy ; 

2. To provide general economic conditions for production and marketing 
of domestically produced lead and zine which will give incentive for the 
risk expenditures necessary to the long-range continuity of the industry. 

The basic differences are that Tariff Commission recommendations consistently 
follow existing law—the escape clause of the Trade Agreements Act-—whereas 
the stabilization plan seeks to establish new law based on taxpayer-supported 
and Bureau-administered subsidy; and whereas the Commission recommenda- 
tions would provide vitally needed control of excessive imports, the stabilization 
plan gives no consideration to this economie factor which the Tariff Commission 
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recognized as being basically responsible for the conditions creating the need for 
relief of the industry. 

The Commission’s recommendations for maximum tariffs and quotas would 
provide an adequate base for restoring the industry to a sound operating status ; 
whereas the proposed stabilization plan is of unknown life, probably short range, 
which does not treat the basic problem of excessive imports. 

Cost of mining 
The cost of mining varies with the scope of the operation being conducted. 
The scope of operation may consist of— 
1. Only the mining and marketing ore; 
2. The mining and marketing ore and doing development work to replace 
the ore being currently mined from the known reserves ; or 
3. The mining and marketing ore, doing current development work, and, 
in addition thereto, carrying on exploration and long-range development 
work to replace the ore body currently being mined and developed. 

The cost per ton of ore mined naturally decreases as the scope of the operation 
decreases. Fewer men and less supplies and power are needed. 

Mining without current development work, as under (1) above, is a salvaging 
operation. Such operations might even be restricted to high grading of the 
better grade and more readily accessible ore. 

Only (3) above represents the full-cycle type of mining operation necessary to 
perpetuate the industry. 

Since 1948, with the exception of about 18 months during the Korean war, 
domestic lead-zine mines have been under severe economic pressure of depressed 
prices and rising costs. Under such pressure, mines have been forced to pro 
gressively reduce their scope of operations. Many have reached and passed 
through the salvaging stage. 

The stabilization plan prices of 14.75 cents for lead and 12.75 cents for zinc 
are estimated by the Interior Department to permit continuity of a healthy 
domestic mining industry, capable of annually producing, on a sustained basis, 
350,000 tons of lead and 550,000 tons of zinc. Those price levels are much too 
low to permit the full-cycle type of mining necessary to obtain those annual 
production objectives on a sustained basis. It is doubtful that the proposed 
stabilization price levels would maintain operations as defined in (2) above, i. e., 
mining and marketing of ore and doing development work to replace ore being 
currently mined from the known reserves. 

Prices 

The Tariff Commission report of April 1954 in table L.Z—5, page 228, shows a 
ratio of net operating profit to net sales” of 5.3 percent before income taxes for 
a major portion of the Nation’s lead-zinc mines in the first half of 1953. The 
combined lead-zine price was 24.674 cents for that period (13.324 cents lead and 
11.35 cents zinc). 

In my statement to the Tariff Commision, November 19, 1957, increases in the 
base cost factors of wage rates, blasting powder, steel, and timber were shown 
to have increased mining costs by 20 percent from 1953 to November 1, 1957. The 
same statement demonstrated an increase of 14.25 percent in the cost to the mines 
for treatment, transportation, and marketing of ore over the same period. 

The combined adverse economic impact of 34.5 percent—rising costs and de 
pressed prices—applied against price for the first half of 1953, shows that a com- 
bined price of 33.2 cents would be necessary in order to restore the “ratio of net 
operating profit to net sales” in 1957 to the 1953 level. In view of the Commis- 
sion’s 1954 recommendations for duty increases for relief of the industry, it is 
apparent that the 5.3 percent profit before taxes was considered as inadequate 
by the Commission at that time. 

In May 1958, reports furnished the Utah State Tax Commission, by all Utah 
lead-zine mine operators, for tax determination purposes, were studied for the 
period 1948 to 1957, inclusive. The full report is contained in exhibit 1. The 
study showed that— 

(1) The scope of Utah lead-zine mine operations has materially decreased 
over the period and many of the smaller mines have closed ; 

(2) The grade of ore being mined over the period has increased materially ; 
and 

(3) The margin shown by the difference between net smelter return and 
allowable “cost deductions” has materially decreased in spite of reduced scope 
of operations, the closing of smaller, higher cost mines, and the high grading 
of reserves. 
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The reduction in scope of operation and high grading of ore reserves is 
illustrated as follows: 


Pounds Combined 


Average |Numberof| Tons of Tons per of metal price of 
men em- operators | ore mined man per recovered lead and 
ployed reporting year per ton zine 
(cents) 
1948 3, 118 21 | 276 | 226. 4 | 31. 632 
1957 3 aioe 1, 410 9 | 465 | 257.2 26. 057 





The operators and employees are to be commended for having made every pos- 
sible effort to improve mining efficiency, but the major portion of the increase 
in tons per man per year has been due to elimination of the long-range work 
vitally necessary to replacing ore being mined. 

Margin per ton of ore mined in 1948 was $3.38 per ton of ore or 1.48 cents per 
pound of recovered metal. In 1957 the “margin” was a loss of $0.075 per ton 
of ore or 0.03 cent per pound of metal produced. 

Operations in 1957 would have required a combined lead-zine price of 32.6 
cents to have earned 15 percent for use in long-range development and explora- 
tion (present depletion rate is 23.5 percent) and 10 percent operating profit (4.8 
percent after taxes). 

Thus, significantly parallel prices of 32.6 cents and 33.2 cents were determined 
as necessary for reasonably healthy mining operations in Utah and for all 
domestic mines, respectively. 

The proposed stabilization combined price for lead and zine is 27.5 cents. It 
would support only salvaging type of operations for most of the deep, steep- 
vein, water-producing, timber-supported mines of the Rocky Mountain Western 
States area, which mines have historically produced 50 to 60 percent of the 
total lead and Zine production of the United States. 

Lead-zine mines of Western United States 

Exhibit 2, attached, shows lead-zine production of the United States by areas 
as reported by the Bureau of Mines for the period 1947 to February 1958 for 
lead and to March 1958 for zinc. From 1947 through 1957, Western States 
mines produced from 53 to 65 percent of the domestic lead production and from 
50 to 60 percent of the domestic zinc production. 

Lead production of the Western States for the first 2 months of 1957 was 
down to 49.3 percent of the United States total, and zine for the first 3 months 
dropped to 54.8 percent of that total. 

Mines of Western States have shown greater drops in the annual production 
of lead and zine metal, when compared with the average production for the 
base years of 1947-49, than any of the reported areas other than the West- 
Central States in zine production. 


Current annual production compared with 1947-49 average on tonnage and on 
percentage basis 


| i t 
Lead Zin 
1957 as April 1958 1957 as 1958, Ist 3 
1047-49 percent of is percent 1947-49 percent of | months as 
I 1947-49 of 1947-49 iverage 1947-49 percent ol 
1947-49 
12 
Total United St 
Tonnage $94.7 $33. 5 312.8 620.3 520. 1 125.9 
Percentage 100. 0 84.5 79. 2 100. 0 83.8 68.7 
West Central Stat 
Tonnag 148. 2 135.8 151.3 91.6 3. 1 17.3 
Percentage 100.0 12.9 103. 5 100.0 3h. 1 18. 99 
Eastern States 
Tonnage Lt 3 5.9 72.0 196. 9 175.0 
Percentage 100.0 Qs, 2 0. 2 100. 0 114.3 101.8 
Western States 
Tonnage 238. 7 188. 4 155. 6 356. 7 290. 1 233. 6 
Percentage 100.0 7O.0 65.2 100. 0 81.4 65.5 
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For the years 1950-51 and 1952 Western States zine production showed a 
greater gain than the United States total production (exhibit 2). However, in 
the cost versus price squeeze since 1952. the drop in Western States zine produc- 
tion has been greater than the total United States production, dropping as much 
as 10 percent below the national average in 1954. 

For the year 1950 Western States lead production gained over the 1947-49 
average as did the United States total. However, since 1950 it has dropped sub- 
stantially and to a greater degree than has the United States total production. 
In 1954 it had dropped 10.4 percent more than the United States total, and for 
the first 2 months of 1958 it was 14.5 percent lower. 

The conclusion is obvious that Western States lead-zinc mines, normally the 
source of the major portion of domestic production, have suffered a substantial 
reduction in their ability to continue as a major source of lead and zinc 
production. 

The adverse price versus cost situation has generally affected western mines 
more severely for several reasons. One is the physical nature of the mines. 

Most western mines are developed on steep veins located in broken, water- 
earrying wall rock. Possibilities of mechanization are much less than in thick- 
bedded, flat-lying, competent wall rock types of mines as are found generally in 
the West-Central and Eastern States areas. 

Pumping of water and timbering of opened areas is not only costly but must 
be continued, whether or not the mine is operating, if the investment in developed 
ore reserves and installed equipment is to be protected. 

Greater distance from marketing centers adds materially to the cost of market- 
ing metals produced from western mines, thus giving less return per pound of 
metal produced than metals produced in more favorably situated areas. 

Just a few comparisons of the cost of shipping lead bullion to the New York 
market and zinc to the East St. Louis market will illustrate: 


Lead bullion to New York market 


Greater cost 








| 
' 
| Dollars per Cents per to western 
From— ton pound | mines, per 
| pound metal 
(cents) 
Salt Lake City__...- asbunasieennancenaeeasebeles Soins $28. 77 1. 439 |. 
Herculaneum, Mo-...----- sceites aie uketacumcnas oe 20. 93 | 1. 047 | 0. 392 
NN, Ps Sein pw ddapctencateusedebidban ike csenendshabsweda 19. 60 .98 . 459 
Slab zinc to East St. Louis market 
| 
| Greater cost 
| Dollars per Cents per | to western 
From- | ton pound mines, per 
| | pound metal 
| | cents 
| | 
en Fe: WE eithisan cen ncnwsccncscactesccicenscnn ses $19. 85 0. 998 | 
POTN, "SOR... ic550sccece- i event 3 12. 40 . 620 0. 378 
Bartlesville, Okla...............------ hind amadietioens sents 8. 20 410 | . 588 
RE, Mb wcncbocdnnéeneas ntionnie stalin plein 4. 20 . 210 788 


In conclusion the prices proposed in the stabilization plan, 27.5 cents com- 
bined for lead and zinc, are inadequate to sustain a healthy, full-cycle, per- 
petuating, lead-zinc mining industry in the United States, 

Based on the Tariff Commission analysis of the profit position in 1953 and 
the increases in the major cost factors since that time, a 33.2-cent combined price 
is indicated as necessary. 

3ased on net smelter return and operating cost data on Utah lead-zine mines 
a 32.6-cent price is indicated as necessary. 

Western States’ mines, normally producing 50 to 65 percent of the Nation’s 
lead and zinc, have shown the greatest drop in productive capacity in the cost- 
price squeeze of inflated costs and depressed prices. They are the least able 
to adjust to inadequate prices and are in greater jeopardy of final closure 
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In any program for relief of the industry, we support the recommendations 
of the 17-cent lead and 14%-cent zinc prices which will be made by Mr. C. EB. 
Schwab. 


MINE PRODUCTION OF LEAD AND ZINC, 1947-58 


TABLE 1.—Lead production, total domestic, by major areas 


[In thousands of short tons] 


| | | | l 
| 



















































































| | | April 
Average tons | | | | 1958 0n 
Area | of metal, 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | annual 
| 1947-49 | rate 
ona ae ae a 1% ae Ol, 1—2te Fe ~~ | ae | | a — 
Total United States._| 394, 742 1430. 7 7 |388.2 |390.2 [342.6 |325.4 |338.0 (352.8 |333.5 | 312.8 
West Central States__- 146, 202 04.8 149. 3 150. 3 |138.5 |143.5 |145.0 |143. 8 |135.8 151.3 
Percent of total United 
States-.--- duncnde | (37. 0) | (38. 2) (38. 5) | (38. 5) | (40. 4) | (44. oie = 9)| (40. 8) | (40. 7)} (48. 4) 
Eastern States. 9, 829 8.2 we 7 | 11.3 9.8 | 10.1 5 | 11.3 9.3 5.9 
Percent of total United | 
a a ee amiss (2.5)| (1.9)} (2.0)| (2.9)| (2.9)| (3.1)] (3.1)| (3.2)| @2. 8)! (1: 9) 
Western States ! 238, 711 |257.7 p 1.2 |228.6 |194.3 171.8 |182.5 pe. 8 = 4) 155. 6 
Percent of total United | 
I  icitntdcwartenekne (60. 5) | (59. 8) (59. 5) | (58.6) (96.7) |(82. 8) (54.0)| | (56. 0) | co, sii, (49. 7) 
PRODUCTION COMPARISON, PERCENTAGE 
[With 1947-49 average production as 100 —— 
Area Average, 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 April 
1947-49 | 1 | 1958 
a ar eae ee : Te — 
Total United States- | ' 394, 742=100 (109.0 | 97. 3 | 98.9 | 86.8 | 82. 4| | 85.6 | 92.0 A 5 | 79. 2 
West Central States__. | 146, 202= 100 112. 5 102. 0 |102. 8 | 94.7 7} 98.1 | 99.2 | 98.5 | 92.9 | 103. 5 
Eastern States 9,829=100 | 83.2 | 78.1 [114.4 | 99.5 [102.6 |107.0 |115.0 | 98.2 60.2 
Western States.. nite 238, 711= 100 107.8 96.8 | 95.8 | 81.4 | 72.0 | 76.5 | 82.9 | 79.0 65.2 
TABLE 2.—Zinc production, total domestic, by major areas 
{In thousands of short tons] 
| | | | ni 
Average tons | | | months, 
Area | Of metal, | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 19 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958, on 
| 194749 | | | annual 
| | | | rate basis 
— = — —-—_— — —_—-— — —- ~ —_— -- —- - — — ——— ee — 
i j | | 
Total United States-.| 620, 255 |62 5.4 lous | 2 |666. 0 {547.4 te 3.5 |514.7 |542.3 |520.1 |} 425.9 
| = nee ous } = eee ieee — 
West Central States.......- 91, 640 | 82.1 | 93. 9) 94.4 | 58.9 | 67.5 | 73.6 | 60.6} 381) 17.3 
Percent of total United | | 
a ee Leaedhlae one (13.2 )} (13. 8) aaa (10. 8) laa. 3)| (14. 3)}(11. 2)! (6. 4)! (4. 1) 
Eastern States... ........... 171, 959 |174.5 189. 9 |185. u | 184. 2 |168.1 |163.2 oot 3 |196. 9} 175.0 
Percent of total United | | 
cr | (27. 8) | (28. 0) | (27. 9) | (27. 9)| | (33. 6) | (35. 5)} (31. 8) | (32. 7) | (37. 8) | (41. 1) 
Western States !_ _- ay 356, 656 1366.8 |397.4 (385.7 1304.3 |237.9 |277.8 feos. 4 |290.1 | 233. 6 
Percent of total United | | | | 
ee (57. 4) | (58. oe 3) | (57. 9)| (6s 6) | (50. 2) | (53. 9 | (56. 1) | (56. 8) (54. 8) 
| | i | | | | 
PRODUCTION COMPARISON, PERCENTAGE 
[With 1947-49 average production as 100 percent] 
Average, Ist 3 
Area 1947-49 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | months, 
1958 





Total United States__| 620,255=100 |100.2 {109.8 |107.1 | 88.2 | 76.2 | 82.9 | 87.4 | 83.8 68.7 





West Central States........ 91, 640=100 | 89.6 [102.2 |103.0 | 64.2 | 73.6 | 80.3 67.2 | 36.1 | 18.9 
EHastern States............- 171, 959= 100 |103.3 {110.2 |108.1 |107.1 | 97.9 | 94.9 |103.0 [114.3 101.8 
Western States............. 356, 656= 100 |102,8 |111.2 |108.0 | 85.4 | 66.6 | 77.9 | 85.5 | 81.4 65. 5 





4 Exclusive of Alaska. 
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COST OF MINING? 


The question, What is the cost of mining? is of increasing importance to the 
public, as basic cost factors increase and as more metals and minerals become 
seriously involved in international trade. The mining engineer, when faced with 
that question, makes his reply or report on the basis of— 

A. Cost of actual mining—the extraction of the ore—with full considera- 
tion of treatment, transportation and marketing costs to determine the gross 
profits realizable from actual production and sale of ore. 

B. Gross profits are then calculated against (a) cost of property, (b) de- 
preciation of plant and equipment, (c) cost of property either by purchase or 
by risk expenditures made in discovering and developing the ore, (7) esti- 
mated cost of exploration for new ore bodies, (c) taxes on profits, and (f) 
returns to investors. 

After making such a cost analysis on a property being considered for operation 
the decision to proceed rests largely on the end result; i. e., adequacy of return to 
the investors. Decisions based on such a cost analysis are relatively simple in the 
ease of properties under consideration for mining. Future markets and prices 
are the principal intangible factors. However, cost has a constantly changing 
relationship to profits once the investment is made and the operation is started. 
Decisions as to continued operations under adverse marketing situations which 
may develop become infinitely more complex because of the fact that investments 
made in discovery, original development, property purchase, plant, and equipment 
are recoverable only through continuity of mining. Thus, the actual cost of min- 
ing and marketing the ore becomes the basic factor and mining will usually be 
continued even when returns from sale of ore cover only that cost. 

The basic considerations of cost are the same for all mining properties whether 
it be lead, zinc, copper, uranium, gilsonite, iron, coal, or nonmetallics. However, 
the hazard involved in and the weighting of the various factors of cost vary 
greatly with different classes of minerals and with types of ore deposits. 

Any study of cost of mining should, therefore, define the scope of operation on 
which that cost is calculated. In order that such cost determination be meaning- 
ful it is necessary to define whether that cost covers 

1. An operation involving only the extraction and marketing of ore; 

2. Extraction of ore and performance of development work to prepare ore 
reserves for mining to replace those currently being mined from the deposit; 
or 

3. Extraction of ore and performance of related development work and in 
addition thereto the performance of exploration and development work 
to replace the ore body currently being mined and developed. 

The cost per ton of ore mined or per pound of metal produced naturally de- 
creases as the scope of the operations is restricted. Operations under 1 above 
would normally show the lower costs. Under 2 costs would be higher, and under 
3 higher still. 

Operations under 1 and 2, particularly in underground mines where reserves 
are normally developed only a year or so ahead of mining, are liquidating types of 
operations. “With no long-range work aimed at replacement, mining operations 
cease with exhaustion of known reserves. 

Mining without current development, as under 1, could properly be termed a 
salvaging operation, and may even involve “high grading” of the better and more 
readily accessible ore. Only under 3 above would costs cover the full-eycle type 
of operation, vitally necessary to perpetuate a mining industry. 

As the problem of continuity of lead and zinc mining in Utah is of particular 
immediate importance, situations and conditions in that phase of minng are used 
in the following discussion. However, the principles affecting cost and continuity 
of operation are broadly applicable to the entire mining industry. 

The trend in underground mining in Utah and other domestic mining areas, 
under the generally adverse economics of the past decade, has been to reduce the 
scope of operations. This is illustrated by a new item in the May issue of the 
Salt Lake Tribune: 

“United Park City Mines Co. reports a net loss of $73,105 for the first quarter of 
1958. 

“This compares with a net loss of $43,786 for the first 3 months of last year, 
according to S. K. Droubay, general manager. 

“He said that the Park City, Utah, district lead-zine producer had ‘further 
curtailed development work’ because of lowering lead-zinc prices. 
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“This was done in ‘order to hold operating losses below the cost of closing 
down the mine.’ ” 

In the first quarter of 1957 the United Park City mine produced 22,236 tons of 
ore. Combined lead-zine price was 29% cents. The loss of $43,786 on operations 
represents $1.97 per ton of ore. In the 1958 first quarter, production of ore was 
24,630 tons and the combined lead-zine price 23 cents. The loss on operations 
of $73,105 represented $2.96 per ton. This is a classic illustration of reduction 
of scope of operations as is reflected in the almost parallel per ton losses, even 
with a 6'4-cent price change between the comparative periods. 

Mines when forced to close through adverse economics of price and cost usually 
have progressively eliminated long-range, perpetuating types of operations and 
finally reached a Salvage stage before closing. The mines now operating are 
largely in stage 2, with greatly reduced activity in 3—the long-range, high-risk, 
exploratory phase of mining necessary to perpetuation of the industry. This 
situation prevails for the simple reason that returns from ore sold have been 
insufficient to pay for such work and conditions governing future marketing 
have been too uncertain to attract venture investments. 

The returns made by operating lead-zinc mining companies to the Utah State 
Tax Commission of Utah furnish the basis for an accurate and interesting 
analysis of the average financial status of those operations. Such returns are 
furnished to the State tax commission each year by the mine operators for the 
purpose of determining the assessed valuation of metal mining property. 

The data on Utah lead-zine mining operations as to “net smelter returns,” 
“cost deductions,” ete., present a composite of all such data from all properties 
reporting to the State. All producing metal mines are required to make such a 
report. The data cover the period 1948-57, inclusive. 

In the reporting of “cost deductions” to the State no special provision is made 
for depreciation or depletion. Capital expenditures on equipment, buildings, 
ete., and the cost of exploration and long-range development work are reported 
currently, rather than deferring those costs for amortization as in income-tax 
accounting. With actual cost expenditures currently chargeable to income, the 
average cost and income over a 10-year period presents an equitable base for 
comparison of those factors. 

The data taken from the records furnished to the State tax commission for 
the years 1948 to 1957, inclusive, are shown on the attached tables 1 and 2. 
Some rather obvious situations are illustrated regarding costs of mining lead- 
zine ore in Utah and regarding the scope of present Utah mining operations. 
Number of operations reporting 

In 1948, 35 lead-zine operations were reported to the State tax commission by 30 
operators. Mine production was reported at 859,582 tons of ore. 

In 1957, 10 lead-zine operations were reported by 8 operators; 655,699 tons 
of ore were reported—76.2 percent of the 1948 tonnage. 


Grade of ore and price of metals 


The 1948 to 1952 period generally preceded the flood of excessive imports 
which served to drastically reduce prices of lead and zine. The combined price 
of lead and zine during this period averaged 30.897 cents. From 1953 to 1957, 
the combined price averaged 26.402 cents. 

The lead-zine ore mined in Utah yielded an average of 215 pounds of lead and 
zine per ton during the 1948 to 1952 period, with prices averaging 30.897 cents, 
but increased to 247 pounds per ton in the 1953 to 1957 period, with prices 
averaging 26.402 cents. A peak of 269.4 pounds was reached in 1955 and a 255- 
pound-per-ton level maintained in 1956 and 1957. 

In 1951 at the peak combined price of 35.5 cents, the mines produced ore averag- 
ing 188.8 pounds of recoverable lead and zine per ton of ore, but as prices 
dropped grade of ore increased to the peak of 269.4 pounds in 1954. Reduced 
prices forced elimination of lower grade ore and concentration on such ore as 
was economic at the reduced price. 

The obvious conclusion is that the mines which were able to do so were forced 
to high grade. This simply meant waste of ore that would be recoverable under 
normal price and cost economics. It also illustrates the fact that the mines 
attempt to tailor their costs to the prevailing price. Methods used are, mining 
higher grade ore, eliminating long-range projects, and reducing working force 
to essential current production workers. 

The increase in grade of ore mined has been responsible for the rather even 
level of total lead-zine metal production over the entire period, 1948-57. 
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Scope of operations 


Operation of lead-zinc mines in Utah has trended strongly away from a full 
cycle, perpetuating scope in which exploration and long-range development work 
is carried on in normal relationship with the actual mining of known ore re- 
serves. That trend is illustrated by the following data; i. e., reduction of work- 
ing force by elimination of the longer range phases of mining; concentration on 
mining of the higher grade ore reserves—a process of hastening the exhaustion 
of known ore reserves and the end of mining. 





1948-52 Per man 1953-57 Per man 
employed employed 
Average number of men employed in Utah 
lead-zine mines and mills_..................-- RGR Inactase cite i Saeeeeee eee 
Average annual tonnage of lead-zinc metal 
INI Silda danke na on acenccse cain catenaianec 85, 107 40.7 84, 029 50. 5 
Average pounds of lead and zinc recovered per 
I Or OO I eek WD biksnee- cee BRIO bietecccdinccee 
Average tons of ore mined...................... 791, 220 378 680, 660 427.5 





The fact that tons of ore and tons of metal produced per man employed, 
materially increased in the 1953-57 period over 1948-52, does not mean that 
individual workers increased production. The increase is principally due to 
reduction of working force by elimination of work not directly related to 
current production. The exploration-development crew is dropped. Unit costs 
go down, for return from production carries only the costs of direct production. 

The level of employment, the increased output per man employed, illustrate 
that the scope of mining has been materially decreased in Utah lead-zinc mining 
over the past 5 years. “Cost deductions” (table 2) went down to $14.80 per 
ton in 1954, a $3.21 per ton decrease over 1948. Wages and supply costs in- 
creased during that period, so the actual cost cut made through curtailment 
of working force and elimination of exploratory and other nonproductive work, 
was actually greater than the comparative figures indicate. 

Reduction of working force below that needed for a full cycle, perpetuating 


type of operation simply means shorter life for that portion of mining which 
has survived. 


Cost of mining 


As cited above, operators attempt to “tailor” costs to the economics of the 
price within the limits of ore grades available for mining and the nonproductive 
work which may be eliminated. 

One cost which does not show on the cost figures on table 2, is that of marketing 
ore. Treatment charges and transportation costs, which are all paid by the 
miner through deductions made in determining net smelter returns, have in- 
creased substantially over the past few years. Thus, net smelter return on 
ore sold has decreased as those costs have progressively increased, for those 
costs are fully deducted to determine the net smelter return. This decrease 
in net smelter return has accentuated the pressure for curtailment of non- 
productive work and of more selective mining. 

The combined price of lead-zinc in 1957 was 26.057 cents. The “margin per 
pound of lead and zinc of adjusted cost deductions,” as shown on table 2, was 
a loss of 0.03 cent. Thus, to break even on present reduced scope of operations 
the price would have to be about 26.087 cents per pound. Operations were, how- 
ever, on a liquidating basis; i. e., mining of reserves with practically no work 
or expenditures in exploration and long range development and, obviously, no 
profits—26.087 cents per pound is equivalent then to the $16.275 per ton “net 
smelter return,” plus the loss of $0.075 per ton or $16.275. This cost would 
then represent the break-even point for mining in 1957. 

Addition of 15 percent of the net smelter return to the break-even cost is 
justified as an amount necessary to permit the industry to do the long-range 
exploratory work vitally needed to perpetuate itself. (Present law sets a 
standard of 23.5 percent depletion for lead and zinc. ) 

Addition of 10 percent of net smelter returns as profit is also justified, for 
this would return a very conservative 4.8 percent to the investors. 


15 percent of $16.275 net smelter return for depletion is___-_._------------ $2. 44 
10 percent of $16.275 net smelter return for profit is_.._...-.------------ 1. 63 





Total addition for depletion and profit....._.................... 4. OT 
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If 26.085 cents combined price for lead and zine returns provides a break-even 
return of $16.28, then $20.35 net smelter return, calculated to cover depletion 
and a conservative profit, would require 32.61 cents combined price of lead and 
zine. 

Approaching the problem of present price needs through a study of operating 
cost increases over the past 5 years, as reported on pages 3, 4, and 5 of my state- 
ment to the United States Tariff Commission, November 19, 1957, the conclusion 
was reached that 33.19 cents combined price of lead and zine would restore the 
5.3 percent profit position of domestic lead-zine mines in the first half of 1953. 
The price is very close to the 32.61-cent price determined on the basis of reports 
of operators to the State tax commission. 

It is pertinent to note that only 1,204 tons of ore from small operators were 
included in the 1957 operators’ reports to the tax commission. The balance of 
654,495 tons was produced by 5 operators from 8 operations. At present 1 
operator has closed 2 operations which produced a total of 31,716 tons in 1957. 
Two operators producing 79,541 tons in 1957 have turned their operations over 
to lessees. This leaves two operators continuing to operate on company account. 
These facts furnish eloquent evidence that mines continue to close and operations 
in surviving mines continue to reduce the scope of their operations in the 
struggle to meet the long-continuing, adverse cost-price situation. 

Under present conditions of uncontrolled and high volume imports, depressed 
prices, and cost inflation, it is Just a matter of time until existing operations 
will be liquidated through exhaustion of ore reserves of a grade which permit 
the present loss or near-break-even survival scope of the remaining operations. 

To summarize, the above discussion illustrates the operating problems of 
all mining under adverse cost-price situations. The cited case is specific, but 
the problems generated and the resultant terminal effects of adverse cost-price 
relationships would be the same for any type of mining operation regardless 
of the underlying causes of that problem. 

















TABLE 1 
| l 
| Combined | Pounds of 
Tons of Total net Total of cost | price of lead | lead and 
Year | ‘Tons of lead and smelter deductions and zine zine re- 
ore mined!| zine metal returns to permitted E.ani M.J covered 
recovered 2 mines 3 by law 4 yearly aver- per ton 
| ages (cents) of ore 
| | | | | 
SE. 2. dpa keane 859, 582 | 97,440 | $19,354,689 | $15,659,176 | 31. 632 226. 4 
SOND. s.candsioes naa-ue--| 827.650 | 98.742] 14, 487, 197 | 14,006, 441 | 27. 508 226 2 
ener ae xa 692, 167 76, 431 | 10, 889, 949 10, 852, 338 27. 162 | 220.4 
TIER ini aled Gratinina a at bebe 793, 220 | 74, 768 17, 009, 850 | 13, 976, 746 | 35. 500 188. 8 
a ee wd 783, 480 83, 157 15, 5: 13, 285, 620 32. 682 | 212.2 
Dai cs cicectacicaes ei . : 654, 471 70, 806 9, 6 10, 321, 292 24 344 | 216.4 
Wisi: sats mae 673, 240 | 79,003 | 11: | 9, 959, 292 24. 735 | 234 6 
iin ack 3 debtcsiedbes 698, 861 | 94, 008 | 13, } | 11,199, 819 | 27 367 269 4 
Wi a cracs Sanne 721, 030 91, $29 13,7 11, 662, 823 29 507 | 254. 6 
1957 a nGae Rbieeiae 655, 699 84, 400 | 10, 627, 756 | 10, 168, 659 | 26. 057 255. 2 
Average, 1948-57, | | 
inclusive........ 735, 940 84, 568 13, 639, 154 12, 109, 221 | 28. 65 229. 8 


| 


1 Tons of ore reported by mine operators to State tax commission. 

2 Total recovered lead and zine metal from Utah mines, as reported by U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

3 Amount received by the mine operators after payment of treatment, freight, refining, and other process- 
ing and marketing charges. The returns here shown constitute the income to the mine operators from 
which mining costs are paid and any profits are realized. 

4 “Cost deductions” are defined by Utah law. The reportable deductions are less than actual costs for 
the operators may not report as cost deductions the following, specifically excluded, costs: Salaries of corpo- 
rate officers; salaries of employees outside the State of Utah; cost of building or operating boardinghouses, 
bunkhouses, or dwellings; property purchase payments; legal expenses; interest; mine royalties; depletion; 
cost of insurance other than workmen’s compensation; and transfer charges and sales charges when that 
business is not conducted in the State. 
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TABLE 2 
Margin per Margin per 
Pounds Com- Net Cost Margin per ton of ore | pound of lead 
lead-zine bined smelter deduc- ton of ore adjusted by | and zinc of 
Year recovered, price of return | tions per (NSR less 5 percent of adjusted*‘Cost 
per ton | lead-zine | per ton ton of “Cost de- “cost de- deductions” 
of ore (cents) of ore of ore ductions)’’! ductions”’ (loss) 
(loss)? (cents) 
1948 226. 4 31. 632 $18. 21 $4. 29 $3. 38 1. 49 
1949 . ‘ 226. 2 27. 508 16.91 .61 (. 235) (.011 
1950 | 220. 4 27. 162 15. 69 . 04 (. 74) (. 35 
1951 188. 8 35. 500 17. 61 3. 84 2. 96 1. 565 
1952 212.2 32. 682 19, 85 16. 96 2. 89 2.14 1.01 
1953 216.4 24. 344 14. 76 15.78 (1. 02 1. 81) (. 835 
1954 234. 6 24. 735 16. 68 14. 80 1. 88 1.14 49 
1955 269. 4 27. 367 | 19. 82 16. 03 3.79 2. 99 1.11 
1956 | 254. 6 29. 507 19. 09 16. 17 2. 92 2. 12 83 
1957_. | 255. 2 26. 057 16. 20 15. 50 70 (. 075) (.03 
Average_.___- | 229.8] 28.65 18. 53 16. 45 1.08 258 112 


| 


1 The difference between net smelter return and the cost deduction per ton of ore. 

2 ‘Cost deductions”’ are less than full cost expenditures and to arrive at an estimated cost, the nonde- 
ductible expenditures (defined in table 1, footnote 4) are conservatively estimated at 5 percent of the report- 
able cost deductions. The margin obtained as described in footnote 1 is reduced by 5 percent of the 
reported ‘‘cost deduction”’ per ton 


Mr. Rocers. Our next listed witness is Mr. F. A. McGonigle, vice 
president, Tungsten Mining Corp. Is he in the room ? 

Mr. McGontete. In the interest of saving time, I also wish to sub- 
mit my statement in writing. We are in accord with the several 
statements Mr. Schwab made yesterday on behalf of lead and zine and 
on our part we accept the provisions of the bill as submitted. 

Mr. Rocers. Your statement reflects your position ? 

Mr. McGontcte. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Rogers. You are speaking on tungsten or lead and zinc? 

Mr. McGontaete. On tungsten. 

Mr. Rogers. Without objection, that statement will be received 
and entered in the record at this point the same as if read in full. 


STATEMENT 


Iam F. A. MceGonigle, vice president of Tungsten Mining Corp., of Henderson, 
N. C., and also assistant to Mr. W. M. Weaver, Jr., who is president of the 
Tungsten Institute, a trade organization located in Washington, D. C. I reside 
in New York City. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee 
to give my ideas on H. R. 18280 as it pertains to tungsten. 

In a general way, the stabilization help that is proposed for tungsten has our 
support and acceptance. Being limited to a maximum stabilization assistance 
of 5,000 units per month is not entirely desirable and, naturally, penalizes pro- 
ducers who are geared to exceed this amount. This applies to our operation. 
It means that the excess over 5,000 units must be sold even in depressed markets 
where prices are lower than costs. In order to obtain the stabilization assist- 
ance, it is necessary to make a bona fide sale. Under today’s conditions, we 
have not been able to sell any units at all, and, as a consequence, the tungsten 
mine was closed last June 27. The possibility of selling some of the inventory 
accumulated since July 1, 1956, may prove to be beneficial inasmuch as we now 
have on hand some 35,000 units. The borrowing authority for the method of 
payment is a good one. 

With regard to the limitation of 375,000 units per year, we feel that this 
figure is not too far out of line. Anticipated domestic sales may or may not 
exceed this figure, depending, among other things, on the number of mines that 
reopen and the domestic demand for tungsten. 

In generai, it is our feeling that the tungsten program has been prepared by 
competent experts in the various branches of the Interior Department. They, 
no doubt, have made a thorough study of the present and future tungsten situa 
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tion, and this method of aid in their opinion must have been the best the Gov- 
ernment could offer. We are willing to go along with their judgment. 

If the stabilization plan does not work out as anticipated, then there is a good 
possibility that other mines along with ours will be out of the tungsten business 
for good. That will be a complete disaster for the national defense of this 
country. Our plans to keep the tungsten mine closed are indefinite, but we 
hope that it can be reopened shortly after the first of next year, but, in no case, 
if we are to remain in business, to have a closure exceed 1 year. By next June, 
maybe business conditions will have revived to the point that the tungsten demand 
will be approaching normal. If this does not occur, the chances are excellent 
that in the meantime we will not be selling tungsten and, consequently, will 
receive no benefit from the stabilization plan. 

As is so well known, a shutdown mine is very expensive to maintain. There 
are problems of water, timber, maintenance, caves, etc., not to mention the com- 
plete loss of the crew and most of the staff. It is not a simple matter to rebuild 
an efficient organization. New men have to become acquainted with all phases 
of the operation, the type of ore, its treatment, labor conditions, and many other 
factors. All of them take considerable time. Then, our reopening, conse- 
quently, in many ways will be considered a gesture of faith in the stability of 
the tungsten business over the next 5 years during which period it is our sincere 
endeavor to place the mine in a competitive position. 

Over more than the past year, the mine has been operated at a loss with the 
sole purpose of maintaining the community with the hope that business condi- 
tions would inmrprove and that tungsten could be sold continuously. Under this 
philosophy, the mine was being “high graded” so to speak, which means that 
only the better grade ore from the most readily obtained areas was being 
extracted. Only a limited amount of development work was being done. Thus, 
it was possible to survive on ore bodies that were developed in past years, but 
such a condition could not continue indefinitely. When the property is reopened, 
expenditures for development work will have to be made and this naturally will 
add substantially to the cost. 

The Tungsten Mining Corp. has been the major contributor to the research 
fund for the Tungsten Institute. Several of the other domestic tungsten oper- 
ations also contributed to the institute, one of the main functions being to sustain 
the research program at Stanford Research Institute for the development of new 
tungsten alloys. With only one primary tungsten producer now operating, which 
is not a contributor to the institute, funds for the research program will be 
exhausted in the next few months and this work will come to an end. Thisis a 
pity because tungsten, being one of the most prominent metals for use in the 
hich temperature field, requires considerably more research work to be done. 
Companies with shutdown mines are in no position to continue contributions 
for research. 

Tungsten has a melting point of 6,143° F., being next highest to carbon, a 
nonmetallic mineral. It is used in many of the high temperature alloys that have 
been developed to date and promises further participation in this field even 
though the problem of oxidation has not been entirely overcome. Our program 
at Stanford Research Institute under the direction of Dr. R. H. Thielemann has 
developed the WI-52 alloy which now is used in the blades and vanes of jet 
engines. Tungsten most assuredly will be a component of the newer alloys as 
they are developed and for this reason alone the domestic industry must be 
sustained. 

There now follow recent statements on high-temperature alloy matters from 
responsible officials who undoubtedly have access to all pertinent technical 
information, including that held classified by the Government. 

1. President Eisenhower (news conference of October 9, 1957, on the missile 
program, in response to a question as to whether he was satisfied with United 
States progress in the missile field) : 

“I can say this: I wish we were further ahead and knew more as to accuracy 
and to the erosion and to the heat-resistant qualities of metals and all the 
other things we have to know about. I wish we knew more about it at this 
moment.” 

2. Adm. H. G. Rickover, Chief of the Naval Reactors Branch of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, in charge of the atomic naval vessel program (interview 
in U. 8. News & World Report, March 21, 1958) : 

“When you talk about hydrogen power, you are talking about very high tem- 
peratures. We'll have to develop means for handling these high temperatures. 
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We haven’t made much progress in metals for high temperatures. Over the 
last 10 years we may have gone up another 200° F. or so, but, for H-power, tem- 
peratures as high as these of the sun are involved—millions of degrees.” 

3. Dr. Theodore Von Karman, world-famous pioneer in aerodynamics and 
senior missile adviser to NATO (interview in U. S. News & World Report, 
November 15, 1957) : 

“* * * The United States has been slow, however in exploring new fuels 
and materials for rocket construction. 

“The chief fault lies in the way our research and development programs are 
organized. It takes years and years before a new idea goes into development. 
Things seem to be better organized in Russia. * * *” 

“* * * They (the Russians) have shown the world what they can do. In 
addition, the second satellite indicates they may have developed new fuels or 
discovered how to get greater efficiency out of existing fuels by developing 
rocket materials capable of resisting higher temperatures. If so, it can only 
be regarded as a great accomplishment. * * * 

“The materials we are now using in rockets cannot stand very high tempera- 
tures. New materials are needed, and we have been a little slow in exploring 
these possibilities, such as new metals, plastics, and ceramics.” 

4. Gen. C. §. Irvine, Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, United States Air Force 
(statement to SAE convention in New York, April 2, 1957): 

“Clearly then, improved use of engineering manpower and capabilities is an 
essential forward step in the production of air vehicles. But beyond this step 
lie many problems which must be solved if we are to progress as rapidly as 
necessary in the efficient design of future air vehicles. 

“Foremost among these problems we must find ways of developing and using 
new materials capable of withstanding sonie vibration and high tempera- 
tures. © © © 

“I realize that many of these factors are actually dependent upon much more 
basic research and laboratory data. But obtaining such information is extremely 
costly. Materials scientists lack funds to proceed when there is no apparent 
direct application to end items. This requires governmental support and direc- 
tion, as well as long-term industry planning and support. 

“For some time, designers have tended toward pushing the operating tempera- 
tures of available materials above their normal operating limits, then providing 
auxiliary cooling as a crutch. You need no reminder of what this entails in 
terms of additional equipment and weight. The tendency has been to substitute 
expediency for real advancement in design.” 

5. The Special Stockpile Advisory Committee to the ODM (in its report, 
“Stockpiling for defense in the nuclear age, dated January 28, 1958) : 


“High temperature and other special-property materials 


“It is not possible to know with certainty at this time which of the high tem- 
perature or other special-property materials will be in greatest demand for specific 
applications, as new techniques develop from research and practice. Known 
world supplies of many of these materials are limited. Several, but not all, are 
on the stockpile list. 

“Up to now, conventional practices have resulted in only relatively small uses 
of many of these materials. However, if they become important not just as minor 
alloys but as metals or mixtures composed exclusively of the materials them- 
selves, demand could increase sharply. 

“The Committee recommends that a mechanism be established to appraise 
the possible effects of research and development activities on requirements for 
high-temperature and other special-property materials. Instead of relying on 
past use patterns, possible needs 5 to 10 years hence must be surveyed and stock- 
piles built up as need is indicated. 

“On Tuesday, July 15, I had the opportunity of talking about tungsten to Dr. 
Peter Kosting, head of the Metallurgical Division, Office of Ordnance Research, 
Durham, N.C. Dr. Kosting feels that tungsten still is to play an important part 
in the high temperature alloys to come and stated that more research with this 
metal should be done.” 
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News RELEASE—PLEASE Note Date 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Hold for release 


until 6:30 p. m. (EDT) No. 661-58 
Saturday, July 12, 1958. LI 5-6700 Ext. 71252 


ARMY RESEARCH GROUP To CONFER WITH GENERAL ELECTRIC REPRESENTATIVES 


More than 50 officers and civilian scientists of the Army Research Office and 
Army technical services will confer on Army research problems with representa- 
tives of the General Electric Co. at Schenectady, N. Y., on July 14, the Depart- 
ment of the Army announced today. 

The Army group will be headed by Dr. William M. Martin, Director of Army 
Research and Development, and Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, Chief of Army 
Research and Development. 

Scientists representing the General Electric Co. at the conference will be Dr. 
G. L. Haller, Dr. C. G. Suits, Dr. J. B. Russell, C. M. Heiden, J. B. Young, and 
P. G. Kappus. 

Briefings will consist of formal presentations by the Army team and discussions 
of research problems by both Army and General Electric personnel. On the 
agenda for discussion during the 2-day conference are nuclear energy, aerosol 
stability, infrared light amplification, power sources, high-temperature materials, 
human engineering, silicone rubber, generation of radio-frequency power, and 
upper atmosphere research. 

This symposium represents expanded Army attempts to communicate its plans 
and needs to industry. By so doing, the Army hopes to generate research effort 
among the Nation’s industry to produce newer and more effective methods of 
meeting Army needs. 

Col. John A. Ord is Director of the Army Research Office, which operates under 
Brig. Gen. Theodore J. Conway, Director of Research. 

The Army Research Office was established last March to promote and coordi- 
nate the growing Army research effort in the sciences. It guides the efforts of 
the Army’s technical services, which continue to direct actual research projects in 
fields for which they are responsible. 


Tungsten concentrates 


{In thousands of pounds of contained metal] 


Year Production Imports Consump- Domestic | Import price 
tion price (less duty) 

BOGE CE IID vais bie cst deta 757 1, 509 1, 080 $20.00 | $12. 00-$10. 00 
IEE a tow ocisctasibteiniet sshieaaaltiiglin 7, 549 13, 971 8, 544 22. 00 27. 25- 12.00 
1956 Pete eh aes 14, 701 20, 860 9, 061 55.00 | 33. 50- 28.75 
POU 6 kandtoeseeee phae 15, 833 20, 700 8, 967 61.79 25. 75- 33. 50 
Dita tckcbasiieateien ostieuinil " 13, 166 24, 092 4,037 | 62. 61 21. 00- 27.75 
eee manele 4 9, 259 28, 060 7, 734 62. 46 46. 50- 28.00 
1952 7 





: ‘ » ode 17, 416 8, 634 63. 44 
1951... : s bene 5,914 6, 376 11, 410 61. 02 
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Composition and properties of WI-52 alloy 


COMPOSITION 


Element Range Aim 
Csa5s -csccbecceuedcac id 0.35 to 0.45... -- Sees 
NN ie enki ecinw citation eS abighess Low 
RS Riinicinccbiatule and nelialannn otek siscie tains Spent Is i that a sx wree st innid guests amano Shea |} Do. 
cle ional) MN SOS wc cs eesaie seeaks pices et 
J SR ee a oe ....-| Oto 12 mais cacgeike pconiuan Jaane nee 
I told nlsoencieahiakinincmcsicesiah io SRT US mccag ic ich ws didi nah hin ant sin cc oa | 1.5. 
Nickel pe SE AS Se a ee ee ~sset LOG 
Rd cieteculnwsinhiddia Aacemteede dis Wid ceticaeetes RR a coins. ccelceniniv tie ivabiinepecinn cca Do. 
ic cahesusntekpaies escapee iucinta cee debana ati nde Sad MOE. ..- bisa bacshbasdbicwecesneke camcemee | Balance. 
| 
TENSILE PROPERTIES 
Room temperature tensile strength_..........--- pounds per square inch__ 105-110, 000 
CRIN S00) IN ia cc owncinimsipncccsmesnaasen : : tS ..percent 2. 5-5.0 
100-hour 1,000-hour 
rupture rupture 
strength strength 
Temperature, degrees Fahrenheit: 
NT 5 ce th madam dbeabectnsuedaaih ete P 24, 000 20, 000 
a a deel SE RSS Ore 19, 000 | 15, 000 





Source: Annual report of the Tungsten Institute of Aug. 31, 1957. 


MEMBERS OF THE TUNGSTEN INSTITUTE (DURING THE PERIOD SEPTEMBER 1, 1956, 
TO JUNE 1, 1958) 


Boulder County Mining Association, 420 Pine Street, Boulder, Colo. Class A 
member. George Cowdery, president. 

Climax Molybdenum Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Class B member. 
Arthur H. Bunker, president. 

Consolidated Uranium Mines, Inc., Post Office Box 2578, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Class B member. Edward Frawley, president. 

Engel, Rene, Post Office Box 96, Wofford Heights, Calif. Class A member. 

xetchell Mine, Inc., Post Office Box 2520, Reno, Nev. Class B member. Roy A. 
Hardy, vice president. 

Idaho Maryland Mines Corp., 983 Mills Building, San Francisco, Calif. Class B 
member. Bert C. Austin, president. 

Minerals Engineering Co., Post Office Box 1951, Grand Junction, Colo. Class B 
member. Blair Burwell, president. 

Nevada-Massachusetts Co., Post Office Box 996, Sonora, Calif. Class B member. 
Charles H. Segerstrom, Jr., president. 

New Idria Mining & Chemical Co., Strawberry Tungsten Division, 1950 Tyler 
Street, Fresno, Calif. Class B member. M. C. Richardson, manager. 

Surecease Mining Co., 214 30th Street, Sacramento, Calif. Class B member. 
John W. Hoefling, president. 

The Wolfram Co., Lovelock, Nev. Class B member. John M. Heizer, president. 

Tungsten Mining Corp., Headquarters : 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Class 
B member. William M. Weaver, Jr., president. 

Wah Chang Mining Corp., Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. Class B member. 
K. ©. Li, president. 


Mr. Rogers. Do we have another? Mr. Bruce Manley, president, 
California-Oregon Chrome Producers Association. Is Mr. Manley 
here ? 

Mr. Utiman. Could I ask that all of the chrome producers come 
up to the table at one time ? 

Mr. Rocers. You may. Mr. Bruce Manley, president, California- 
Oregon Chrome Producers Association; J. R. Holman, vice president, 
California-Oregon Chrome Producers Association; Mr. John D. Hoff- 
man, San Luis Obispo, Calif., chrome producer: Mr. Durand A. Hall, 
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president, Castro Mining Co. Berkeley, Calif.; Mr. William Gardner, 
president, Grant County Mining Associ ation, John Day, Oreg. Are 
there any others who would care ‘to join this group ? 

If not, gentlemen, you may pull chairs around there and have a 
seat and we will proceed. 

Mr. Mriier. May I ask a question here? 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. Miuier. I wanted to ask a question of Mr. Romney and the 
gentleman who followed him, whether they had read Senate bill 
4036 and whether they were in "general : agreement with the provisions 
of S. 4036 as well as S. 3817, which passed the Senate. Mr. Romney ? 

Mr. Romney. Would you repeat the question 4 

Mr. Miuier. I wondered whether you were in agreement with the 
bills that passed o Senate, S. 4036 and S. : one T. 

Mr. Romney. I am familiar with S. 4036. The Utah Mining Asso- 
ciation is in general agreement for the punpeeee of legislation with 
that legislation as passed by the Senate. The DMPA bill, S. 3817, 
the Utah Mining Association supports the DMPA principles. There 
are some reservations that I do not think it is nec essary to go into 
but in general principle we do support the DMPA legislation. 

Mr. Miter. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF BRUCE MANLEY, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA-OREGON 
CHROME PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Maniry. We have been trying quite hard to find some kind of 
program that will keep our chrome mines going for they cannot com- 
pete with the low-cost foreign ores. Any kind of program that will 
keep the mines open means everything to us. It also means much to 
our communities for they are faced with the problem of supporting a 
rapidly expanding popul: ition in a country largely mountainous. 
Development of our mineral deposit is one hope we have for vitally 
needed industrial development and we know the development of one 
mineral will lead to the development of others. 

We have been repeatedly told by our Representatives in Congress 
that they are willing to help us but we should work out our own solu- 
tion to the chrome problem. We had a survey made by Ivan Bloch 
Associates, industrial and economic consultants, Portland, Oreg., on 
the feasibility of pearl chrome production from a plant located in the 
West to utilize domestic chrome ores. Study showed there was enough 
profit in the processed chrome to pay chrome miners a sufficient profit 
to operate their mines. 

Based on this study and what we believe to be the future expansion 
of the steel industry on the west coast, we thought that by uniting in a 
cooperative marketing association we would have a solution for our 
problem which would return to the Government full value for any 
money that might be advanced to us and would not injure or interfere 
with the foreign policy in any way. : 

We have talked about this idea when we came here to members of 
the Department of the Interior, members of this committee, and our 
Representatives. They have all been most helpful in working with us 
on this plan which is set forth in H. R. 13280. We believe that H. R. 
13280 is a good bill and offers a proper solution to the chrome program 
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and that the arguments against it by the Department of the Interior 
are fallacious. 

However, we realize time is short and that the committee may need 
to go more closely into these matters. Therefore, we now advocate 
the : suggestion made by Congressman Engle that we follow the pro- 
gram approved by the administration. 

The chrom mines have been closed since May. We do not know 
for what price we can sell our ore or whether we can sell it at all. 
There is testimony meen. this committee that industrial inventories 
are filled for the next year. Within a year our mining organizations 
will be gone, many of our mines will be caved, filled w ith water , and 
roads washed out. In taking our present position we are relying on 
testimony by the Department of the Interior on July 3 that if we 
cannot work under this plan they will come back in January and ask 
for increased price. 

I thank the committee for the time and consideration they have 
given us and I know it is appreciated by the chrome miners of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. M: unley, [ think it is very important for the pur- 
pose of the record if you sum up rapidly the uses to which chrome 
is put and the need you have for that in our general economy. 

Mr. Mantey. Chrome is one of our most “Important alloying min- 
erals in this way. Jt isa part of nearly every alloy that exists. You 
have steel alloys made with perhaps tungsten and chrome or molybde- 
num, cobalt, or something else, but whatever alloy is made it requires 
some chrome. Its effect in steel is to make it tougher. They tell me 
if you get enough chrome in steel you could almost lace your shoes 
with it. 

It is also used in making high-temperature steels a great deal. I 
think every jet engine requires something like 1,500 pounds of chrome. 
I may be wrong on that figure but it requires a good deal. That I 
do know. 

Mr. Rogers. The reason for that is that you know lots of people 
represent lots of other people in the Congress of the United States. 
We get talking in terms of our own industry or profession and forget 
the other fellow doesn’t know it. The best way to short cut these 
things is to simplify the language in relation to it and it makes it so 
much easier for us who are ‘usually friendly to you to explain these 

matters on the floor. 

Mr. Mantey. I would like to add to that answer this. I was think- 
ing of steels. Chrome is also used in what we call chemical chrome, 
the chrome you see on your car. It is used in paints, refining leather, 
and also as what they call a refractory chrome used in high-heat 
furnaces andsoon. I neglected those. 

Mr. Asprnatx. I think much of this that we have before use is for 
national security. Tungsten is a high-temperature metal, chrome is 
used more or less for the purpose of providing toughness and tensile 
strength. Is that right? 

Mr. Mantey. That is right; yes, sir. My point is whatever alloy 
you have usually requires some chrome. I don’t know of any that 
does not but there may be some. , 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Manley. Do any of the other gentle- 
men have a statement ? 
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STATEMENT OF J. R. HOLMAN, VICE PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA- 
OREGON CHROME PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hotman. I am Joseph R. Holman, Pasadena, Calif. I have 
been a chrome producer since 1951 in Monterey County, Calif.; Fresno 
County; San Benito County; Curry County, Oreg. I have watched 
this chrome picture grow during the years, and I can assure this com- 
mittee that the incentive was the declaration of C ongress as included 
in Public Law 520 that the intention in the strategic stockpile was to 
eliminate as far as possible the dependency on foreign sources for 
minerals. 

The program has worked. I can assure you today that chrome is 
just as important to the economy of the U nited States and possibly 
more so, that we are in the jet age and space missiles and to back that 
statement I would like to read ‘from a statement of Dr. Richard M. 
Foose, chairman of the Department of Earth Sciences, Stanford Re- 
search Institute, in a prepared statement he made before the high 
temperature materials conference of the American Institutes of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers on May 5: 

The high-temperature metals to be treated in this paper are columbium, tan- 
talum, molybdenum, tungsten, and chromium. Although chromium is not in 
itself one of the high-temperature metals the resources of chromium must be 
considered because of its important use in connection with the other four 
metals in developing high-temperature alloys. There are other metals some- 
times considered to be of high temperature, such as cobalt, nickel, beryllium, 
and zirconium, but the resources of these are not considered in this paper because 
of their secondary importance to the development of high-temperature alloys. 

A further paragraph : 


As mentioned earlier, chromium is not in itself a high-temperature metal, but 
its use is critical to the formation of many high-temperature alloys as well as 
being important to the refractory and chemical industries. There are no effective 
substitutes for it in many of its chemical and metallurgical uses. Its property 
of imparting oxidation resistance is extremely important in alloying with the 
other metals. Therefore, it is proper to consider its geology and resources along 
with the other four metals. 

The second point I would like to emphasize before this committee is 
price in connection with incentive. You may wonder why we are in 
here talking for chrome 1 year ahead of the period that we expected to 
be because our program was supposed to have run until June 30, 1959. 
The statement of the Department of the Interior when they included 
chrome in their proposal of June of 1957 specifically stated the pro- 
gram would start at this point. 

Now, we had a price incentive by virtue of a carload buying program 
introduced in the fall of 1956. Gentlemen, where it took 63 months to 
produce 100,000 tons of domestic chromite of metallurgical grade from 
the small mines on the Pacific coast, the last 17 months found some 
of these small mines delivering the last 100,000 tons—in 17 months— 
and not only did they deliver at this rate but they left developed 
reserves which we did not have in 1951 of better than 118,000 tons of 
blocked chromite ore. 

We feel that this is a record to be proud of. We feel we have a 
chance to sustain a segment of domestic mining in the United States in 
metallurgical chromite if we can be kept alive. 
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The last point I would like to make is with respect to the incentive 
price which has been suggested. The incentive price of $46, which 
was set forth in the Senate bill 3816—I have not read H. R. 13270 
but I believe it is similar—is fairly close to being realistic. To 
analyze this briefly, please note that in H. R. 8258 or Senate bill 2375, 
the price suggested by the Department of the Interior was $21 a ton 
in 1957. We call attention to the fact that this just about offsets the 
increase in labor and material cost above the base under which the 
chrome mines were opened for stockpiling in 1951. 

After testimony before the Senate in 1957 Senator Murray came 
up with a suggestion of an ine re: ased § $25 per ton which was set forth 
in his bill and we find that the $25 per ton additional is not quite the 
cost of freight from the Pacific coast to the principal refining center 
in the U nited States, which is $25.70 a ton on $40 ore. 

Now we point out one more thing that certain functions heretofore 
carried out by the GSA purchase depot, which by the way took care 
of the small miners in the southern Oregon and northern California 
district, such as the assay, storage facilities, and distr ‘bution expense, 
is now a factor that will have to be taken over by the chrome producers 
themselves. Not having any breakdown of Government cost for such 
overhead we can only hazard a guess that this will approximate $10 a 
ton of ore handled. We would like to recommend that this $10 figure 
also be included as a realistic approach to price as far as incentive 
payments are conc ‘erned for chromite. 

That is the end of my statement. 

Mr. Rogers. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Minter. 8. 3187, which is the domestic DMPA bill, does not 
mention a nor does 4036, it deals with copper, lead, zinc, 
tungsten, et ceter: 

The bill that ‘ine deal with the price of chrome is 13270 that I intro- 
duced for the administration, which places a price on metallurgical 
chrome. 

I note you said in 1957 you were getting $21 a ton; is that right? 

Mr. Hotman. I know that in your ‘H.R. 8258, which Congressman 
Engle sent to me, which is the House version of S. 2375 of 1956— 

Mr. Mitxer. Those bills are not before us. 

Mr. Hotman. But I only mention them for the price that was stated 
in them. 

Mr. Mitier. What price must you have in order to keep the chromite 
mines open for a commercial grade of metallurgical chromite? What 
price must you have? 

Mr. Hotman. We believe it should not be less than $46 per ton in 
incentive price and we recommend an additional $10 as being realistic, 
truly realistic. 

Mr. Mitter. What were you getting in 1957? 

Mr. Hotman. In 1957 we were vetting twice the world market pr ice, 
getting virtually the $56 on top of the normal price for 48.3 to 1 
Turkish of $55 to $56 a ton. 

Mr. Mitier. You agree $35 a long ton for commercial grade metal- 
lurgical chromite, 46- pere ent basis, is not realistic ? 

Mr. Horman. No, sir; and it will keep no chrome mines in operation. 

Mr. Mitter. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. I would like to ask if you know approximately the 
amount of money that would be involved at the $56 price. 
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Mr. Hotman. On the 100,000-ton limitation it would run approxi- 
mately $5.6 million, though I doubt very much, Mrs. Pfost, whether 
we will be able to come close to a 100,000-ton production by virtue of 
our sale to industry. Bear in mind that we averaged for the first 5 
years from 25,000 to 30,000 tons a year. We hada . terrific influx the 
last 17 months. We have certain ‘developed reserves, but the whole 
dependency of the success of this program is what we can sell to in- 
dustry today. Due to the depressed condition of the steel industry 
we do not feel that industry can absorb 100,000 tons of domestic pro- 
duction of true metallurgical grade chromite. I doubt very much 
whether there will be involved more than possibly 70,000 to 80,000 
tons. I think that would be more realistic. 

Mrs. Prosr. ‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Uriman. I would like to commend the gentlemen for their 
statements. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Do you other gen- 
tlemen have separate statements to make ? 

Mr. Horrman. I am John Hoffman; I will pass in favor of Mr. 
Hall for the sake of brevity. 


STATEMENT OF DURAND A. HALL, PRESIDENT, CASTRO MINING 
CO., BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Hatz. I will be very brief. I am Mr. Durand A. Hall from 
San Francisco. I have been in the chrome mining and milling busi- 
ness since 1942 so | passed through most of the productive history of 
chrome mining because before that there was no mining of chromite 
back to 1918. 

I would like to point out that my concern and the concern of the 
men who mine it around San Luis Obispo is mining and treatment of 
chromite ores. One of the things that almost every bill states is this; 
that the metal is indispensable to the economy and welfare of our 
Nation and reduces the dependence of the United States on foreign 
sources of supply. 

I simply want to point out here that the influence on reduction of 
foreign sources of supply is the milling ores of chromite which we 
produce around San Luis Obispo. The largely increased produc- 
tion—I am not minimizing the lump ores at all, but our business is 
not simply a mining business, it is also a milling business. The 
closing down of our reserves at San Luis Obispo, closedown of our 
mines, means the closing down and abandonment of our mills. The 
reopening of these mines will mean the rebuilding and reconstruction 
of milling plants again in order to put the mines back into production. 

One more statement and I am through. I have watched this 
chrome mining industry develop for many years. When I first came 
to San Luis Obispo in 1941 there was no chrome mining and no re- 
serves. We have taken out of there since then some $4 million worth 
of chromite with the investment of a good many dollars worth of 
capital. In 1951, when mining was resumed, we had 11,000 tons of 
reserve. We have been actively | mining since then and we now have 
in the San Luis Obispo district 75,000 to 100,000 tons of reserves. 

In other words, gentlemen, it takes mining to build reserves. 
You do not save your ore in the ground by not mining it. I am 
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afraid that is an opinion that a great many nonmining people have, 
that if we import from foreign : sources we are saving our own re- 
serves. We are not only not saving them, we are destroying them, 
gentlemen. That isall. 

Mr. Rogers. What is the percentage of supply in this country as 
compared to the requirements of this country each year ? 

Mr. Haut. I think it is fair to state that about all we can hope 
for the chrome mining industry is to supply perhaps 10 percent 
of the United States requirement for metallurgical grade ore. 

Mr. Rogers. You mean if we are producing full strength under 
present reserves or present known reserves that if we produce at full 
strength we will only produce 10 percent of the amount this country 
needs each year ? 

Mr. Haut. If I may be allowed a minute more, I think that state- 
ment requires a little expansion. In all the history of our Govern- 
ment assistance programs there has never been enough time ahead 
so that a prudent mining investor would invest in the search for, 
development of, and equipment of, in the way of large low-grade 
chrome mines. So that it is hard to state what C am only 
talking about California because that is all I know about—mnight pro- 
duce from resources which are not reserves. I myself, had there been a 
program that would have justified it, would have been drilling today 
on what I believe are potential large low-grade chromite deposits. 

When you ask if we could only meet 10 percent of the require- 
ments for chromite, I must qualify it by saying there has not been 
a real consistent large scale search for low-grade chromite ores which 
might conceivably increase that a great deal. 

Mr. Rogers. What you mean is this, I take it, that the imports into 
this country have been like a Damocles sword over the head of the 
prospective miners and no one wanted to invest his money in it to 
go out and search and develop reserves because they knew the price 
the imported product could be sold at would simply pull the under- 
pinning out from under them insofar as their investment is concerned. 

Mr. Hatt. That is true, sir. I would emphasize that even during 
the periods when the price was such that we could well operate under 
it, which has been until recently, the length of the program was so 
brief that only those mines actually in operation that could expand 
within their own limitations could be used. I have been in the mining 
business many years. I would not go to a prudent mining investor 
and ask him to finance the search for chromite ores on a large scale. 

Let me be positive about this. We are probably always going to 
depend on foreign supplies of chromite in thiscountry. Ido not want 
to be on record for a moment as saying we could be independent. 

Mr. Rogers. What price would be necessary to develop our re- 
serves in this country to 45 or 50 percent ? 

Mr. Hat. I think I would rather not hazard a guess. I think 
that would be too much to expect for many years to come, if at all. 

Mr. Rogers. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Uxtman. In my district in eastern Oregon we have primarily 
small mines, which is indicative of the whole chrome industry. In 
the last few months they have produced more chrome than they have 





ever produced in history. I have a real miner from my district here, 
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ou tell the committee your estimate of the chrome ore that might be 
in ore bodies available there ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM GARDNER, PRESIDENT, GRANT COUNTY 
MINING ASSOCIATION, JOHN DAY, OREG. 


Mr. Garpner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we find that the mines 
we are working around in eastern Oregon now, well, it was determined 
a long time ago by the State department of the bureau of mines that 
they were exhausted after the First World War. Came the Second 
World War and they produced better than ever. 

As we go down, the ore bodies get larger. We have shipped more 
ore at the close of this than has ever been shipped before and we have 
more in sight. The ore is enlarging and getting better as we go down 
and explore. It is not, as has been determined several times by the 
department of mines, worked out. It is getting better. 

Mr. Rogers. What price do you think would have to be maintained 
to keep that operation going? 

Mr. Garpner. That depends on how big you are. If you are a 
small chrome miner and have to use a pick and shovel it takes a lot 
of money to operate. If you are larger, with the machinery, it takes 
a lot of investment to really go out in a big enough way to get the 
price down. If you have to go out in a small way mining chrome is 
very expensive. 

Mr. Rogers. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Minter. You are operating now ? 

Mr. Garpner. We closed down May 19, when the GSA canceled our 
last few cars we had permits to load. 

Mr. Mitter. What price must you receive for chromite to make a 
profit, how much a ton ? 

Mr. Garpner. I can answer that from my own personal operation, 
but there are many smaller chrome miners out there and maybe as 
large as we are, too, that I can’t say. Sir, last year we operated on an 
overall net profit of 14 percent at the price we got which was 110 for 
concentrates and 115 for ore, 48 and 3. We operated at a net profit of 
14 percent at that price. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. HOFFMAN, SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF. 


Mr. Horrman. I am John Hoffman, an independent chrome miner 
and producer. In San Luis Obispo, under the past program, the art 
and technique of mining has advanced tremendously. Mr. Hall men- 
tioned investment. The investment today is about $14,000 per em- 
ployee or man employed in the mining business. There are 50 men 
who were directly employed in chrome mining, not including all the 
other services that were used. We have been working on mill ores 
which require a great deal more treatment than lump. Today I be- 
lieve we are producing as efficiently as any other segment of the min- 
ing business. We were operating successfully under the past program. 

We are willing to go and to try with any help or assistance we can 
receive from Congress and will make it a good try. We are equipped, 
we have personnel, we have reserves. Pricewise I feel we should have 
something that will bring to us about the equivalent of the past pro- 
gram. We do not know when we can sell our chrome on the open 
market because of the glut due to the depression of the steel industry. 
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Mr. Rocers. Could you pinpoint what you mean by the equivalent 
of the past program in dollars? 

Mr. Horrman. The past program brought the miner $110 a ton for 
concentrates. 

Mrs. Prost. Right there, may I ask a question? I am a little con- 
fused about the $35 per long dry ton in comparison to $110 for 
concentrates. 

Mr. Horrman. That is something that I would like to mention. 
Actually at fair market prices and the $35, we would be receiving 
about $30 a ton less for our product, which is a whale of a price cut. 
That is why I say we are willing to try this. We do not know if we 
actually can succeed under it but at this moment we are still in busi- 
ness, even though we are not operating. A year from now, 6 months 
from now, we could not possibly attempt to do anything. We would 

rather try under any support we can receive from Congress and see 
if we cannot make out, we can at least come back and say we could 
not do it. If it works, then we will be happy and I know you all will. 

Mrs. Prost. I should like to pursue the question because I did not 
understand the answer, if you did give it to me. That is, can you 
give me what percentage of conc entrates that $35 per long dry ton is 
at $35 or $36 as ¢ ompared to the $110? Is the $110 ore a much higher 
concentrate than the $35 we are speaking about ? 

Mr. Horrman. Essentially they are the same product. However, 
under the old program the Government purchased this material di- 
rectly. Under the present program we are to sell to industry and the 
Government will give us a bonus for the sale with the idea being that 
the bonus plus the sale price to industry will give us an equivalent 
return. 

Mrs. Prosr. In other words, then, the bill H. R. 13270, by our col 
league, Mr. Miller of Nebraska, which provides $35 per long dry 
ton, is approximately one-third of what is needed according to what 
you people have testified ? 

Mr. Horrman. A third less, yes, that is right. 

Mr. Mutter. If the lady will yield there, that is the amount sug- 

gested by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 


Mrs. Prost. I am attempting to evaluate whether we are speaking 


about the same quality of ore. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Rogers. As I understand it, the $35 a ton ore that is talked about 
in Dr. Miller’s bill would produce an income to you of about $80 a ton 
for concentrates. 


Mr. Horrman. That would be $80 gross f. 0. b. our shipping point. 


Under the _ program we mene for the same material $110 


excuse me—f. o. b. price is f. 0. b. reduction plant in the Midwest. 


There is a $25 freight billtoe caetenin of that $80. 


Prior to this we received $110 f. 0. b. our shipping point. In other 
words, you could almost add the $25 to the $110 which would bring 


it to $135 a ton compared to $80 a ton. 


Mr. Rogers. In other words, the figure contained in Dr. Miller’s 


bill—in order to bring you up to the equivalent of what you say you got 
under the old program, the figure would have to be increased to about 


$55 2 


Mr. Horrman. With $55 I believe we could make a strong effort, yes. 
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Mr. Hotman. I would like to state that the whole principle of this 
price incentive is after we have sold industry at the world market price 
we get som uch money back through the agency established by the De- 
partment of the Interior. Your price for 48 percent chrome oxide con- 
tent, 3 to 1 iron ratio, from South Africa delivered f. o. b. or off the 
ship, c. i. f., I believe it is called, Atlantic seaboard, is around $41 to 
S44. 

Turkish ore, same grade, is around $51 to $55 c. 1. f. Atlantic sea- 
board. 

That is the price that we have to meet when we are selling to in- 
dustry, either $44 or $50. 

In talking about 46.1 chrome oxide content with a 28 to 1 chrome 
oe ratio, we are talking about $40 ore from South Africa and around 

$45 to $48 ore from Turkey. Add to that $35 and see how it com- 
pares to our $115 we are getting under GSA and I think your question 
is answered. 

Mrs. Prost. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, gentlemen, for your testimony. 

I notice the presence of our colleague, Mr. Porter, of Oregon. Mr. 
Porter, we had set aside yesterday morning, as you know, ‘for these 
hearings for all acenhers of Congress. Did you want to present a 
statement ? 

Mr. Porrer. I will submit my statement for the record. It out- 
lines my intense interest in this program. 

Mr. Rocers. The committee certainly recognizes your intense in- 
terest in this program. We are glad to ‘have you here. If you would 
like to join the committee for the other part of the hearings, we will 
be glad to have you. 

Mr. Porrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I may submit this for 
the record, I will doso. 

Mr. Rogers. Without objection, your statement will be included. 
Would you like that incladed with the statements of the other Mem- 
bers of Congress, or at this point in the record ? 

Mr. Porter. Whatever the committee decides will be all right. 

Mr. Rocers. We will include it with the statements of the other 
Members. Leave was granted for all Members interested in this 
problem to submit statements. 

If you care to join us, Mr. Porter, we will be glad to have you. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES QO. PorTER, FourTH CONGRESSIONAI 
DISTRICT, OREGON 


Mr. Chairman, much of the chrome ore produced in Oregon comes from the 
Fourth Congressional District, which I have the honor to represent. I am natu- 
rally deeply concerned over the closing of these mines. 

The purpose of the Government stockpiling program has been to encourage de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of the United States and to reduce our de- 
pendence on foreign sources for minerals. 

In regard to chrome, the Secretary of Interior in preparing legislation in 
June 1957, stated: “The basically short world supply coupled with the strategic 
nature of three of these minerals; namely, beryl, columbium-tantalum, and 
chromite, as well as the heavy dependence of the United States on distant over- 
seas sources of supply, underscore the desirability of making every effort to 
develop and maintain some production of these commodities from domestic 
sources. 

“Furthermore, the maintenance of some production will stimulate and give 
purpose to the research program.” 
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Now, I think this is an important objective. How nearly has it been achieved? 

When the chrome stockpile program began in 1951 there were no known 
reserves. At that time the Government program called for 200,000 tons of high- 
grade chromite. It took about 5% years to furnish 100,000 tons to the Grants 
Pass stockpile. It took less than 1% years to furnish the last 100,000 tons. 
There are now more than 100,000 tons of high-grade chromite reserves that could 
immediately move into the market. 

Obviously the chrome-mining industry is beginning to become established and 
is approaching the place that it will stimulate and give purpose to research. 

I need searcely mention to this committee the value of research to the mining 
industry. Our future mineral supplies depend on it. Research has reduced the 
pound cost of aluminum from dollars to cents. 

Research has produced thousands of barrels of oil that would never have been 
recovered, and it has made possible recovery of oil from vast shale deposits. 

Research on the handling of quantities of sulfuric acid under heat and pressure 
has vastly increased our potential nickel supplies. Research will do no less for 
chromite than it has done for other minerals. 

Chrome is produced in Oregon, California, Washington, and Alaska by small 
mine owners. The small mine owners have suggested that their problem be 
solved by joining together and forming a marketing cooperative. 

I wish at this point to express my appreciation for the attention and aid that 
this committee has given to the mine owners’ proposal and to Congressman Engle 
for introducing H. R. 13280. 

This is a constructive proposal that places no burden on the Government and 
will put the chrome owners in business without interfering with our policies 
overseas. 

The population of the west coast is expanding. This means an increase in 
industry with a burgeoning market for chromium products. 

The airplane industry on the west coast is planning to convert to higher tem- 
perature steels. That will mean an increase in the use of chromite, and the steel 
plants have plans for expansion in the near future. 

As we have the ore and from every indication a future market, it seems to me 
H. R. 13280 offers a workable solution to the chrome problem. I understand that 
the Department of the Interior does not approve this program, but favors a 
subsidy plan. I am sure the chrome miners will welcome any feasible program 
that gets them to work. This is an important aspect that means a great deal 
to southwestern Oregon. 

Detailed information concerning this proposed development program has been 
presented by Mr. Bruce Manley, of Medford, Oreg. Bruce is a respected friend 
and constituent of mine and he has spent long hours on the problems related 
to chrome ore production. I am certain he and other gentlemen more knowledge- 
able in this field will supply the committee with information it desires. 


Mr. Rocrers. Mr. J. Carson Adkerson, president, American Man- 
ganese Producers Association. 


STATEMENT OF J. CARSON ADKERSON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
MANGANESE PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Apxerson. My name is J. Carson Adkerson, Woodstock, Va. 
I appear as a representative of the American Manganese Producers 
Association, including myself as an individual operator in manganese. 
The association was organized in 1927 and is composed of manganese 
producers in the United States. I appreciate that time is of the 
essence before this committee and I assure you my remarks will be 
brief. I will ask permission to file some letters which outline the 
position of the industry. 

First I would like to say that we would like to see the passage of 
the minerals exploration bill, S. 3817. 

The manganese industry at the present time is operating under a 
purchase program under GSA scheduled to run until January 1, 1961, 
or until 28 million long-dry-ton units are delivered. At the present 
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rate of deliveries the present program would be exhausted toward 
the end of 1959. We have asked that that program be continued 
until a long-range program for minerals can be adopted so that man- 
ganese can be considered and a long-range program for manganese 
included. 

The policy request has been outlined in two letters written by Con- 
gressman Wilbur D. Mills of Arkansas. One letter was addressed to 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and I would like the privilege of 
inserting that letter in the record, together with the reply. The reply 
was not favorable. 

There was also a letter addressed to Mr. Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior, and this also has a reply. It outlines exactly what the 
industry asks, 

We want the committee to note that manganese is not included in 
the Seaton bill, S. 4036. It was understood that the manganese pro- 
gram would be continued for a longer time than we now find it will 
and no recommendation came from the Department of the Interior 
for manganese to be included in this bill. We are not asking that it 
be included now. We are asking simply that the committee bear 
manganese in mind for consideration at a later date to be included in 
any long-range program that may be adopted and that the present 
program of buying manganese be continued until a longer range pro- 
gram can be worked out and put into effect for manganese. 

In view of the fact that this bill has been given serious consideration 
by the Senate and is now being considered by the House, it is important 
to the welfare of the Nation, it is important to the economic welfare 
of the industries involved, and we suggest and recommend the ap- 
proval of S. 4036, even though manganese is not included. That 
concludes my statement. 

oes Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Adkerson. Could we see those letters, 
ease ¢ 
. Mr. Apxerson. Yes. I also have a brief one-page statement of the 
facts of the industry, which I would like to include for the informa- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. Rogers. That will be included in the record, without objection, 

at this point as part of your statement. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


DOMESTIC MANGANESE 


The following table shows domestic production and imports for 1953 to 1957: 


Manganese ore supply, consumption 


{Over 35 percent manganese (short tons)] 


United General imports 
States +s : Consumpe- 
Year mine tion of ore? 
ship- Ore Ferroman- 
j ganese + 

1953 - - ‘ ees seat 157, 536 3, 500, 986 252 012 2, 195, 742 
1954. . - ‘ a ash ont 206. 128 2, 165, 604 116, 088 1, 740, 648 
1955_. cal nad, ent a ee | 287, 255 | 2, 088, 427 242, 658 2. 109, 623 
1956 - - - : aaa pacadbuen 344, 735 2, 235, 435 488, 436 2, 264, 159 
BT ORS. Seciedntikn cheetah alee : ; hia 365, 000 3, 000, 000 400, 000 2, 250, 000 








In terms of ore. 
2? Ferromanganese not included 
Estimated. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines figure 

It will be noted that during the year 1957 domestic production of high grade 
manganese ore totaled approximately 365,000 short tons. Of this amount it is 
estimated that approximately 45 percent or 165,000 short tons was produced 
under the domestic manganese carlot purchase program; 125,000 tons or 35 
percent from special contracts with GSA, and the remainder produced largely 
for sale to private industry. 

Small producers are now delivering, under the Government’s domestic man- 
ganese carlot purchase program, at the rate of about 500,000 long dry ton units 
or approximately 13,500 short tons of ore per month. The purchase price of this 
ore is at the rate of $2.30 per long ton unit, based on 48 percent metallic man- 
ganese, with premiums above 48 percent and penalties below 48 percent down to 
ore containing not less than 40 percent metallic manganese. 

The program was scheduled to run until January 1, 1961, or until 28 million 
long dry ton units of manganese is delivered. 

As of June 16, it was estimated that only 9,400,000 long dry ton units remained 
undelivered to the program. At this rate the quota will be reached before the 
end of 1959. 


Mr. Rogers. Is there any objection to the inclusion of these letters 
in the record? If not, they may be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HouUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1958. 
Hon. FrREp A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Seaton: In July 1956, by directive from the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, the regulations for the domestie carload-lot or high-grade man- 
ganese purchase program of the General Services Administration were amended 
to provide that the program be extended to January 1, 1961, or until 28 million 
long dry ton units of ore are delivered, whichever shall occur first. I am in- 
formed that, on the basis of the present rate of deliveries, this current maximum 
quantity will be attained in the latter part of 1959. 

On May 24, 1956, in hearings before the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, with reference to the extension of the manganese purchase program, testified 
as follows: 

“As soon as the information referred to above has been received from the 
General Services Administration it will be authorized to take action to extend 
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the termination date for the carload lot program to June 30, 1961, and to accept 
carload lot shipments of carload ore during that time or up until that time” 
fp. 313). 

“There is no question in my mind at all but that under the present rules of the 
game, which includes this 10,000-ton limitation, that we would be in a position 
to accept whatever is put to us through June 30, 1961” (p. 327). 

In the development of ore reserves and in the recovery of investments, manga- 
nese ore producers are concerned with the possible exhaustion of the 28 million 
units and the termination of the program in 1959. 

It is my understanding that you are now considering long-range programs for 
the mining industry. 

To insure continued developments in the manganese industry under the existing 
purchase program until a longer range program for manganese can be approved 
and put into effect and in line with the announcement of June 13, last, of the 
Honorable Gordon Gray, Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, on re- 
visions in policy for stockpiling strategic and critical materials to become effective 
June 30, I hereby ask that you, at this time, authorize and direct the allocation 
of additional units and extension of time for the continuation of the domestic 
high-grade manganese purchase program of the General Services Administration 
to June 30, 1961. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Witsur D. MIs. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1958. 
Hon. WriLsur D. MILLs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DearR Mr. Mitts: We in the Department of the Interior have given much 
thought to what the Government ought to do concerning manganese when the 
car-lot program ends. Your letter of June 16 asks that purchases be continued 
until a long-range program is approved and put into effect. 

The Bureau of Mines of this Department is now conducting an extensive re- 
search program designed to make it possible for industry to utilize the large low- 
grade domestic manganese deposits. The car-lot program has provided addi- 
tional data on costs, methods of beneficiation, and locations and extent of ore 
deposits. We do not believe, however, that continuation of the car-lot program 
beyond the limits set by the Office of Defense Mobilization for national security 
purposes would contribute materially to the long-range objective of reducing 
production costs of low-grade manganese to make its production economically 
feasible. 

Research, together with private operations which will continue after the 
termination of the car-lot program, will in our judgment provide for the wisest 
utilization of our domestic resources for peacetime purposes. 

The question of whether the purchase program should be continued to June 
30, 1961, under the Defense Production Act authority, should be addressed to 
the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization. The termination date and 
the quantities to be acquired were originally established by the Director of 
ODM on the basis of defense needs. The statements which you quoted con- 
cerning the duration of the program and its justification were made by him in 
carrying out his responsibilities under the act. 

Sincerely yours, 
Royce A. Harpy, Assistant Secretary. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., June 16, 1958. 
Hon. GoRDON GRAY, 


Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Faecutive Office of the President, Washington, D.C. 
DeAR Mr. Gray: In July 1956, by directive from the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, the regulations for the domestic “carload-lot” or high-grade manganese 
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purchase program of the General Services Administration were amended to 
provide that the program be extended to January 1, 1961, or until 28 million long 
dry ton units of ore are delivered, whichever shall occur first. I am informed 
that, on the basis of the present rate of deliveries, this current maximum quan- 
tity will be attained in the latter part of 1959. 

On May 24, 1956, in hearings before the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, with reference to the extension of the manganese purchase program, testi- 
fied as follows: 

“As soon as the information referred to above has been received from the 
General Services Administration it will be authorized to take action to extend 
the termination date for the carload lot program to June 30, 1961, and to accept 
carload lot shipments of carload ore during that time or up until that time” 
(p. 313). 

“There is no question in my mind at all but that under the present rules of the 
game, which includes this 10,000-ton limitation, that we would be in a position 
to accept whatever is put to us through June 30, 1961” (p. 327). 

In the development of ore reserves and in the recovery of investments, 
Manganese ore producers are concerned with the possible exhaustion of the 
28 million units and the termination of the program in 1959. 

It is understood that long-range programs for the mining industry are be- 
ing considered by the Secretary of the Interior. 

To insure continued developments in the manganese industry under the 
existing purchase program until a longer range program for manganese can 
be approved and put into effect and in line with your announcement of June 13, 
1958, on revisions in policy for stockpiling strategic and critical materials to 
become effective June 30, I hereby ask that you, at this time, authorize and di- 
rect the allocation of additional units and extension of time for the continua- 
tion of the domestic high-grade manganese purchase program of the General 
Services Administration to June 30, 1961. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiipur D. MILLs. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE AND CIVILIAN MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1958. 
Hon. Witgur D. MIs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mitts: This is in reply to your letter of June 16 addressed to Mr. 
Gray in which you urge that the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization en- 
large and extend the termination date of the high-grade domestic manganese 
program. 

The domestic high-grade, or “carlot’” manganese purchase program, was 
amended in 1956 to provide for an increase in the goal from 19 million to 28 
million long tons and an extension of time to January 1, 1961, whichever should 
occur first. In 1956, mobilization planning was based on a 5-year emergency 
policy. Current policy provides only for a 3-year emergency. 

Acquisitions of manganese which have already been made under the 5-year 
program provide for all mobilization requirements for metallurgical manganese. 
Therefore I regret to inform you that there would be no defense justification for 
enlarging or extending the Defense Production Act carlot domestic purchase 
program as you have requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
RvsseELL H. Hueues, Assistant Director. 


Mr. Rogers. Let me ask you this question for the purposes of the 
record and future use. What percentage of the United States needs 
is a in this country at the present time ? 

_ Mr. Apkerson. We are producing about 15 percent of the consump- 
tive needs of the United States. Last year, during 1957 the consump- 
tion was about 2.25 million short tons of ore. Domestic production 
was 365,000 short tons. 
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Mr. Rogers. What would it take to increase that production in this 
country ? 

Mr. ApKerson. We can continue to increase that production at the 

rate of about 100,000 to 200,000 tons a year up to all the needs of the 
United States if necessary at a price carefully figured out which 
would not cost the steel fadhnairy more additional for manganese than 
$1 per ton of steel on account of the manganese used from domestic 
sources. 

Mr. Rocers. That is because of the lower grade ore in this country ? 

Mr. ApKerson. It is because of the difference in wage scales largely. 
We do have lower grade deposits here on which we are working, lower 
= than foreign, but primarily the difference is in the cost of 
labor between the United States and foreign countries. 

Mr. Rocers. What would be the difference in cost per ton of 
manganese ? 

Mr. Apxerson. It would be approximately $1 a unit of manganese. 
In the program under which we are now working, we are getting 
$2.30 a unit. The price of foreign ores is a differential of about a 
dollar a unit, something close to that. The present schedule is $2.30 a 
unit, based on 48- percent manganese. 

Mr. Rocers. For the record, would you rapidly sum up the uses 
that we need manganese for ? 

Mr. Apxerson. Manganese is used primarily in the manufacture 
of steel. There is no substitute for manganese in the manufacture 
of steel. Without manganese our steel mills would close. 

We use only 14 pounds of metallic manganese per ton of steel 
produced, but without that 14 pounds, we could have no steel. 

It has been generally recognized that manganese is the No. 1 
strategic mineral and it has been since its rec ognition in World War I. 

Mr. Rocers. State what it does to steel. 

Mr. Apxerson. It does three things: It cleanses steel in the way 
of deoxidizing and acts as a desulfurizer. It also acts as an alloy and 
adds to the strength and hardness of steel. 

Mr. Rocers. Your testimony is that we do have sufficient reserves 
in this country and could furnish all of our needs in manganese? 

Mr. Apvxerson. That is correct, largely from the low-grade ores, 
sir. 

We also have the processes developed in more recent years to 
recover the necessary tonnage and grade of manganese from ‘the low- 
grade ores. The only thing now required is the installation of 
machinery and equipment to do the development work, which takes 
time. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Adkerson. 

Mr. Apxerson. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement from Mr. Robert FP. 
Porter, president of Porter Bros. Corp., Boise, Idaho, in which he 
gives some detailed testimony with regard to the columbium tantalum 
ores and calls attention to the fact that Porter Bros. has an investment 
in plant and facilities in excess of $4 million, and the line operations 

alone employ approximately 140 men with an excess of 405 dependents. 

[ would like to ask unanimous consent to have the statement placed 
in the record. 

Mr. Rogers. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Rospert P. PORTER, PRESIDENT, PoRTER Bros. Corp., Boise, IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert P. Porter and I am president of Porter 
Bros. Corp. of Boise, Idaho, a substantial producer of columbium-tantalum 
bearing ores, and by products, on the North American Continent, and also repre- 
sent a number of small independent prospective producers. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
your committee and present my views in regard to H. R. 13280, introduced by 
the chairman, and H. R. 13270 by Congressman Miller, to provide for payments 
as incentives for a number of metals and minerals including columbium- 
tantalum. Iam sure others will testify as to the other metals and minerals, so 
I will devote my testimony to columbium-tantalum. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, of your fine work for the mining industry and this 
committee’s diligent effort to keep a solvent, readily available supply of necessary 
raw materials. The introduction of H. R. 13280 is just further evidence of the 
chairman’s keen interest in the mining industry. Later, I should like to point 
out what seems to me to be an easily correctable section of the bill. 

Briefly, however, I would like to point out why we need an adequate domestic 
supply of raw materials and then present my suggestions as to how this can be 
achieved. As most of you remember, in 1952 President Truman’s materials 
policy commission made an intensive study into our basic raw materials. An 
excellent job was done, and I should like to quote just one section from that 
report dealing with columbium-tantalum. 

The supply of columbium is scarcer than that of any of the other of the additive 
metals. Some 95 percent of the world’s production is from Nigeria, much of it 
a byproduct of tin mining. Nevertheless, it is unlikely that sufficient columbium- 
tantalum will be forthcoming to satisfy the potential demand for high tempera- 
ture, columbium alloys to be used in jet engines, gas turbines, rockets, and 
similar devices. 

Since this report, other uses have been developed such as electronic devices, 
capacitors, rectifiers, high-voltage surge arrestors, vacuum tubes, chemical, petro- 
leum, and synthetic rubber, processing equipment, surgical and dental uses, 
laboratory ware, aircraft engine exhaust systems, aircraft landing gears, com 
puters, rockets, and guided missiles. 

The metals themselves and their high temperature alloys have many nuclear 
applications for shielding and other purposes. 

To indicate the present-day importance of these materials, a report submitted 
to the Honorable Gordon Gray, Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
by a special stockpile advisory committee (known as the Pettibone Committee) 
dated January 28, 1958, recommend as follows, and I quote: 


“HicgH-TEMPERATURE AND OTHER SPECIAL PROPERTY MATERIALS 


“It is not possible to know with certainty at this time which of the high- 
temperature or other special-property materials will be in greatest demand for 
specific applications, as new techniques develop from research and practice. 
Known world supplies of many of these materials are limited. 

“The committee recommends that a mechanism be established to appraise the 
possible effects of research and development activities on requirements for high- 
temperature and other special-property materials. Instead of relying on past 
use patterns, possible needs 5 to 10 years hence must be surveyed and stockpiles 
built up as need is indicated. ‘ 

“The committee also agrees with the current concept of providing a higher 
degree of security in the case of metals and minerals by discounting completely 
all sources of supply outside the general North American area.” 

As recently as 1952, the Bureau of Mines reported to this committee that the 
United States produced less than 1 percent of its requirements of columbium- 
tantalum. The following tabulation sets forth domestic production of colum- 
bium-tantalum oxides for the past few years, and illustrates the effectiveness of 
a sound Government program in developing domestic production. 
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Domestic production of ovides 


Pounds 
BE, COTO sae ccs ce escheat re aed athe caine ahaha oe 1, 361 
Di ities harsh ecko ac aad et aoe Fee 14, 867 
IN aces eso neces ae ines ae epee nadiet Og a eee 212, 606 


1957 (estimated) cde: notches OD 


It will be noted that domestic production has greatly increased. Not only 
could the present production be maintained, but it could be further expanded as 
there are many known deposits which cannot be put into production because of 
the uncertainty of the domestic market. 

Our examination of various properties and examinations by many other min- 
ing operators indicate that there is a large potential domestic production if 
sufficient incentives are provided to assure operators or prospective operators 
of an adequate market for their products. 

Many of the domestic deposits are composed of not only columbium-tantaluin 
ores but also euxenite, samarskite, and fergusonite, which are crystalline deposits 
of complex ores containing uranium, columbium, tantalum, thorium, titanium, 
yttrium, gadolinium, and other heavy rare earth minerals. Thus, domestic min- 
ing operations would be producing not only columbium and tantalum minerals, 
but also many others associated with the nuclear age, many of which are pres- 
ently being imported from foreign sources. 

In columbium-tantalum, the United States has come from a “have not” nation 
to a “have” nation. We are a “have” nation because our Government was in a 
crisis to find these needed materials at home because of the extreme danger of 
trying to supply America’s needs from sources as far away as Africa. We all 
know that during World War II 85 percent of our ships from Africa supplying 
strategic material to the United States were sunk and that we had to fly in the 
columbite-tantalite ores. I know that I don’t need to labor the point with the 
members of this committee. You are all keenly aware of the need for developing 
adequate reserves of these critical materials domestically, where they won't be 
subject to the uncertainties of submarine-infested sealanes in time of war. 

It was because of these uncertainties and the vital need for columbium-tanta- 
lum in our defense effort that members of this committee and heads of depart- 
ments and agencies of our Government encouraged the prospector and the miner 
to go out and get these minerals. The best evidence of success is the fact that 
in 1952 only 5,385 pounds of columbium-tantalum concentrates were shipped from 
domestic mines. In 1957 over 360,000 pounds were shipped. Given the proper 
incentives, even this figure can be improved in the years to come, because of the 
now-known deposits available for production. 

The need for these incentives was recognized last year by Secretary Seaton, 
when he appeared before the Senate Interior Committee. He recognized the 
need for incentives, but he was unrealistic as to what actually constitutes an 
incentive. He said: “Limited known world reserves, the strategic nature of 
these minerals, and the heavy dependence of the United States on distant over- 
seas sources for supplies underscore the desirability of making every effort to 


develop and maintain some production of these commodities from domestic 
sources.” 


He then recommended for columbium-tantalum $2.35 per pound (combined 
contained pentoxides) for domestically produced concentrates with a 10,000- 
pound annual limitation on the quantity from any one producer from any one 
mining district. He said this program was contemplated to stimulate the pro- 
duction of 16,000 pounds, an increase to 25,000. Somewhat similar provisions 
are contained in H. R. 13280 and H. R. 13270. 

This is inadequate. I hope I can show you that the quantities of materials in 
the proposed bills are wholly insufficient to provide an incentive, not only to 
continue present production but to induce the mining industry to put forth time, 
money, and effort in search for, prospecting, and developing other sources of 
these materials. 

The $2.35 per pound is a fair figure if the schedule for materials furnished 
over and above the 50 percent follows the additional premium for higher grade 
as originally set forth in the Critical Materials Stockpiling Act. 

As stated before, ost of the columbium-tantalum derived in this country comes 
from crystalline deposits of complex ores and they must be chemically purified, 
and while in the process of segregation and upgrading one should not be restricted 
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to a 50 percent product where 98 plus percent products are of greater value 
in the use pattern of today. 

The part of the bill which really hurts, provides that not to exceed an aggregate 
of 50,000 pounds per year shall be purchased and no incentive payments shall 
be made in a calendar year on a quantity in excess of 10,000 pounds produced by 
any producer and originating in any one mining district from properties con- 
trolled by such producer. 

Let’s just take a look at this. At a base of $2.35 per pound and a market for 
only 10,000 pounds, the mining company would have a gross each year of $23,500. 
In the mining industry, we have a rough cost estimate that it takes $12,000 a year 
to keep 1 man employed ; therefore, 1 operation could employ 2 men, then the entire 
cash return to the company would be exhausted. 

I would like to give you two examples of different capacity operations that 
will be affected by this bill. 

First Porter Bros. Corp. is presently producing columbium-tantalum concen- 
trates under a contract with General Services Administration. Porter Bros. 
Corp., along with the chemical company who performs the chemical separation 
of the minerals for us, has an investment in plant and facilities in excess of $4 
million. The mine operations alone employ approximately 140 men with in 
excess of 450 dependents. Approximately 1 year from this date, all the material 
to be furnished under this contract will have been mined, and unless adequate 
Federal assistance to continue a suitable purchase program is provided, this 
operation willl cease, with the country losing approximately 90 percent of the 
present domestic production of columbium-tantalum plus other valuable by- 
products. 

Secondly, in Idaho there is a small property with a potential of 1,500,000 pounds 
of columbite. They shipped approximately 4,000 pounds of concentrates in 1958, 
but due to the present condition of the domestic tantalum program and the limi- 
tations of this bill they cannot interest outside capital to assist in putting the 
deposits into production to supply over 40,000 pounds of columbite per year. 

Many businesses would consider having over 90 percent of the domestic produc- 
tion of any product an enviable position, but we at Porter Bros. don’t. We want 
competition, and if this bill can be liberalized to get another 10 or 20 producers 
into the columbium-tantalum business we would welcome it. We want competi- 
tion for a very simple reason. Columbium-tantalum production is like the 
chicken-and-egg routine. There is not the great demand for columbium-tantalum 
for civilian purposes only because we don’t have the necessary production in this 
country. Both civilian and military officials use substitutes insofar as possible 
because they feel that an adequate supply is not available. Today, that is the 
case, but tomorrow, if we can get many concerns into the columbium-tantalum 
producing picture, there will be more columbium-tantalum produced and used. 
Users will find there is an adequate supply and use it instead of trying to sub- 
stitute inferior products. 

If this bill is liberalized, we know of one large property situated in Arizona 
which will come into production and there are others in various States through- 
out the country. 

Ourselves, with other mining companies, in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Mines, are constantly working on problems to reduce the cost of production of 
the domestic materials because we feel that lower costs with higher grade of 
materials develops additional markets, thus causing a more sound and stable 
situation. 

We feel that a proper share of the total columbium-tantalum market for domes- 
tic operations should be provided for at not less than 1 million pounds per year 
and that any 1 producer should be able to furnish 300,000 pounds per year. Porter 
Bros. Corp. will produce 400,000 pounds plus of columbium-tantalum in the year 
1958, and the above limitation will reduce our production by 25 percent. Also, 
it takes 300,000 pounds to operate a chemical reduction plant efficiently. 

This would provide a real incentive for the prospector, the miner, and the 
investor to go out and make this country self-sufficient in these vital minerals 
plus maintain the present production along with allowing the properties that 
have been proven to get into production. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. Rocers. The chairman has a statement from Representative 
Stewart L. Udall, a member of our Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. to be inserted in the record with other statements of other 
Members of Congress. 
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(The statement of Congressman Udall follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE STEWART L. UDALL ON 8. 4036 


Mr. Chairman, I have chosen to make this statement before the Subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining, rather than make my views known through discussions 
with witnesses because I consider this one of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation to come before us this year from the standpoint of our Nation’s non- 
ferrous mining industry. 

I know the members are well aware of the depressed condition of this vital 
industry, so I will not dwell on it except to express the firm belief that enact- 
ment of this bill will go far toward both putting the industries back on their 
feet and improving the weakened economies of those areas where mining is a 
major source of employment and income. 

My district in Arizona produces half the domestically-mined copper in the 
United States, so the low prices which have plagued the industry for the past 
18 months have had a particularly heavy impact on our State and local tax 
structures, the general economy of the one-industry mining communities. 

Probably more importantly, from the Nation’s standpoint, if this condition 
is allowed to persist, the loss of experienced miners to other industries and the 
shutting down of mines which, once closed, require months and years to put 
back into production, would be extremely risky in a period of extreme uncer- 
tainty in world affairs. For, next to steel and oil, copper is the greatest ex- 
tractive industry in the United States. It is a strategic and irreplaceable raw 
material for national-defense purposes. 

That fact alone should assure full support for the copper section of this bill. 
It provides for the stockpiling of 150,000 tons of domestic copper, thus making 
this amount readily available if an emergency-caused shortage should threaten 
full defense production. And, by taking this surplus off the market at a price 
not to exceed 274% cents a pound, it will restore production to a level which 
will keep our mines in operation. 

This purchase of copper is not a handout, as some have erroneously labeled it. 
In addition to the factors in its favor already listed, it is a very sound invest- 
ment. Copper was priced at 32 to 36 cents a pound for a long period. Two 
years ago the price reached 46 cents on the domestic market. Early this year 
it dropped to 24 or 25 cents because of a decreased demand brought on by 
curtailed industrial production in this country and by increased production, 
both domestically and abroad. 

In addition, the Federal Government itself is largely responsible for the 
glutted condition of the domestic market, the reason being that the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, acting under the pressure of increased needs during the 
Korean crisis, underwrote new production which, it is estimated, has added 
250,000 tons of copper annually to American production. Curtailment of pro- 
duction during the past 6 months, plus this purchase of 150,000 tons of copper, 
should effectively stabilize our domestic industry. 

This committee, in considering this legislation, need not take into considera- 
tion the fact that American copper producers are mining the lowest grade ore and 
paying the highest wages in the world today. The important thing to keep in 
mind is the need to maintain a healthy nonferrous mining industry within our 
borders, and I am convinced that this bill offers the best possible course of suc- 
cessful action this year. May I express the hope that this committee—and the 
Congress—will enact this legislation before we adjourn. 

Mr. Rocrers. We have a statement submitted by Representative Lee 
Metcalf, of Montana, that he desires to have inserted the same as if 
read, along with statements of other Members of Congress. 

Without objection, that is so ordered. 

(The statement of Congressman Metcalf follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN LEE METCALF, OF MONTANA, ON BEHALF OF BILLS, 
AmMoNG THEM His, To STABILIZE DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF CoppEeR, LEAD, ZINC, 
ACID-GRADE F'LUORSPAR, AND TUNGSTEN 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to support legislation on behalf 

of the depressed mining industry in 27 States, among them Montana, which is 

a major producer of copper, lead, and zinc. 


28972—59 11 
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This industry, vital in peace and war, has been in an economic tailspin for 
years as prices fell below domestic production costs. Mines closed or reduced 
their working schedules, creating pockets of depression throughout the mining 
States. From January 1957 through March 28, 1958, a total of 8,500 men in the 
lead-zine mining and smelting industry and 7,500 in copper mining and smelting 
were thrown out of employment. Between 4,000 and 4,500 of these men are from 
my home State. 

In addition to the number of unemployed, there has been widespread curtail- 
ment of working schedules. Weekly schedules have been cut from a 6-day week 
to a 4-day week, resulting in up to 40 percent reduction in weekly take-home pay. 

The largest city in my district, the Montana First, is Butte, the richest hill 
on earth. It also is the most depressed city in the Nation. Almost 2 out of 
every 3 miners, working in January of last year, are jobless today. 

In many ways mining is a unique industry. Whole communities have grown 
where mineral deposits are located. When mining operations are shut down, 
the whole community is depressed. You can’t stockpile a mine for emergency 
use. When necessary daily maintenance ceases, shafts and tunnels shift or fill 
with water, gas creeps in, supports give way, and roofs collapse, machinery 
deteriorates rapidly. And it may take years to get that mine back into pro- 
duction. 

Senator Murray, Senator Mansfield, Congressman Anderson, and I have cospon- 
sored some of the legislation you are considering today. Our bills include 
those to— 

1. Purchase and stockpile within 1 year up to 150,000 tons of refined copper 
produced from ores mined in the United States, its Territories and possessions, 
at a price not to exceed 27% cents per pound. 

2. Make price-stabilization payments to domestic producers of lead, zinc, acid- 
grade fluorspar, and tungsten. These payments would make up the difference 
between the stabilization price and the amount actually received by the producers 
in the open market. These stabilization prices would be 15% cents a pound for 
lead, 1314 cents for zinc, $53 a ton for fluorspar, and $36 per unit for tungsten. 

Secretary of the Interior Seaton stated before the Senate Interior Committee 
at a recent hearing: 

“In recent weeks the copper situation has shown signs of improvement. Cut 
backs in production, both at home and abroad, together with increased consump- 
tion, have brought production and demand into balance and a firmer tone to the 
market. Substantial improvement in the copper situation is, however, being 
delayed by surplus stocks which overhang the market. We propose, therefore, 
that the United States acquire as soon as possible up to 150,000 tons of refined 
copper.” 

The stocks of refined copper in this country and the world, as reported by the 
Copper Institute, as of April 30, 1958, were as follows: 


Producers’ Refinery 
stocks working Surplus 
stocks 
| Tons Tons Tons 
United States.__------ 241, 624 | 75, 000 166, 624 
Outside United States _- 227, 330 210, 000 17, 330 
Total. é | 468, 954 285, 000 183, 054 


I concur with Secretary Seaton that the enactment of the legislation providing 
for the purchase of 150,000 tons of copper would throw the market in balance 
and greatly assist in stabilizing this most important segment of our domestic 
economy. 

We would make several changes in the stockpile-subsidy program offered by 
the administration. In the first place, our stabilization prices for lead and zine 
are three-fourths of a cent a pound higher than those recommended by Mr. 
Seaton. Our figure is realistic. 

We would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to borrow $350 million to 
finance the 5-year price stabilization program instead of depending upon annual 
appropriations. This latter method has failed before, in the case of tungsten. 

Copper is an indispensable raw material for all industry. 

Because of the many useful and distinctive physical characteristics of the 
metal itself and of the alloys of which it is a major constituent, copper is the most 
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important of the nonferrous metals. For example, houses and automobles con- 
tain substantial quantities of copper, entirely apart from their electrical equip- 
ment—in which copper is the essential raw material. Of course, the biggest use 
for copper is in the generation, distribution, and utilization of electrical energy. 
Significantly, it may be noted that the peaceful developments of the atomic age 
will create a growing demand for copper because atom-generated energy no 
doubt will be utilized through the medium of electricity. 

It is not necessary to labor the point that in the United States, as of now, 
perhaps 90 percent of the power used by all industry is electrical; so that copper 
in large quantity is needed for the efficient functioning of mines, utilities, con- 
struction, transportation, communication, processing, and manufacturing of every 
kind. Without an adequate, dependable, and available supply of copper, the 
wheels of industry and commerce shortly would stop. It seems axiomatic that 
the larger the proportion of this supply that the domestic mining industry is in 
position to provide, the better for all concerned. 

Copper is vital to national security. 

The role of copper in the manufacturing and building of all the engines, struc- 
tures, nachines, and material needed for national defense, from flattops, to missile 
launchers, to radar equipment, and to various small instruments, is a corollary to 
its preeminent place in peacetime industry. Among so-called strategic and critical 
minerals and metals, copper ranks near the very top. Repeatedly, reports of the 
Office of War Mobilization have contained statements to this effect : 

“A strong, prosperous, and efficient domestic mining industry is basic to the 
national security.” 

Copper mining is second to no other branch of mining in this respect. It 
may be argued that supplies of new copper would never be needed because 
war (if it came) would be over in a period of days. The top strategists and 
policymakers in Washington do not take this position. Aside from the pos- 
sibility of other Korean-type hostilities, the terrible business of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction after a worldwide holocaust is in their minds. Consequently, 
the contingency of a so-called pushbutton-type of war does not greatly alter 
the situation so far as the essentiality of an adequate supply of strategic metals, 
including copper, is concerned. 

Copper mining is vital to the economy of many regions in mining States and 
elsewhere. 

The domestic copper mining industry (including smelting and refining) repre- 
sents a capital investment, on a replacement basis, of roughly $2.2 billion in 
facilities, plant, and mine development. It spends an estimated $500 million 
annually in operating costs, exclusive of the large capital expenditures required 
annually to keep plant and equipment up to date. In normal times it gives 
employment directly to nearly 50,000 people; and, indirectly, to many addi- 
tional thousands. The industry is a major element in the economy of 5 West- 
ern States and is important to at least 5 other States. Drastic curtailment of 
production and suspension of operations has unusually bad effects on the mines 
themselves, on the mining communities, and on the surrounding regions. 

1. The impact of shutting down the typical metal-mining enterprise on the 
employees and the community is much more serious than with most other kinds 
of industry. Copper mining is carried on largely in isolated areas, where not 
only the working forces in the mines and reduction works but the families of 
the miners, the thousands of men and women engaged in essential business 
activities and the professions, and community life itself, are dependent on 
the fortunes of the mining business. The mere statistics of mine employment 
are, therefore, utterly inadequate to measure the population dependent on the 
mines. Modern and stable towns and villages have been built up, enjoying 
every sort of civic advantage. Unfortunately, such communities depend on a 
single industry. 

Indirectly dependent on the copper-mining industry, of course, are thousands 
of people engaged in producing and distributing foodstuffs and miscellaneous 
merchandise ; machinery: supplies and equipment of many kinds. The industry 
is an important user of fuels, electricity, cement, explosives, steel, electrical 
machinery, automotive equipment, and power shovels. 

Because of the location of most of the copper mines at long distances from 
manufacturing and consuming centers, the industry generates a great deal of 
long-haul as well as short-haul freight. The suspension of copper-producing 
operations consequently reacts seriously not only on the immediate community 
but on the surrounding region and the economy in general. 
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One not inconsiderable factor is the loss of tax revenue by local, State, and 
Federal governments. In several States such taxes constitute a very important 
proportion of their total revenues. 

2. The suspension of operations, even though temporary, of any industrial 
operation involves expense; but because of characteristics unique to mining 
operations the shutdown or standby expense is exceptionally high. This is 
particularly true of underground mines. The problem of supporting the ground 
is a continuing one; and constant repair and replacement of timber in haul- 
ageways, stations and shafts is necessary whether the mine is producing or 
not. Pumps must be run continuously to prevent flooding of the workings. 
Hoisting machinery and other surface equipment and plant must be kept in 
repair. These are costly operations: but unless they are carried on, the likeli- 
hood is that the cost of future rehabilitation will be so great that valuable ore 
will be lost beyond retrieve. 

It has been urged in some quarters that, if copper can readily be obtained 
from foreign sources, the United States should be content to import the metal 
and leave its copper reserves in the ground. This idea rests on a profound 
misconception of peculiar aspects of the business of mining and the true mean- 
ing of conservation. In its best sense, conservation means not hoarding in 
the ground; but efficient and beneficial discovery, production, and utilization. 
Only a healthy, vigorous copper-mining industry can and will explore for new 
ores, develop and equip new deposits, and devote itself to the manifold prob- 
lems of converting ore bodies of successively lower grade into profitable enter- 
prises. The incentive to do these things is the prospect of maintaining a rea- 
sonably prosperous, “going” industry. 

The development of an ore deposit and the provision of necessary facilities 
for production typically are undertakings requiring from 2 to 5 years. Con- 
sequently, it is highly important that exploration be not only adequate but 
forehanded. Advocates of the “hoarding” conception of conservation assume 
that geologists and engineers know of every pound of copper in the ground; 
and that the supply can be drawn upon in emergency in the same way as could 
the $22 billion of gold buried in the vaults at Fort Knox, Ky. They are, of 
course, entirely mistaken. 

At this point it may be useful to say a word on the matter of undeveloped 
resources as distinguished from know reserves. The notion—too widely cur- 
rent a few years ago—that the United States is a “have-not” Nation in respect 
to metals, including copper, will not bear careful scrutiny. Competent geologic 
evidence is convincing that many important deposits must exist that are covered 
by lava flows, sedimentaries, or detrital material, laid down after the ore was 
deposited. The search for such deposits is expensive; but techniques are being 
improved ; and, unless the most competent geologists and engineers are all wrong, 
many large ore bodies will be found in the United States. 

The discovery, exploitation and prudent use of the Nation’s natural resources 
of copper depend on the existence of a thriving copper-mining industry. 

In addition to copper, the mining industry in my State ranks first among the 
States in the production of zinc, fifth in lead. 

Directly and indirectly lead and zine also play an important part in the 
economy of this country. Ores from hundreds of mines in 27 States are 
processed into metal, oxides, and other compounds which, in turn are used 
for galvanizing sheet steel, wire, and other articles, in castings for automobiles, 
home appliances, business and other machine parts, as an ingredient in brass, 
in roofing and weather stripping, in dry and wet batteries, cable coverings, type, 
bearing metals, in paints, automobile tires and other rubber products, ceramics 
and pharmaceuticals, in chemicals, such as tetraethyl lead for gasoline, in solder, 
ammunition, and for shielding against destructive rays. 

The copper industry of the United States has always been most progressive 
and has invested large sums of money in new development, research, plant 
equipment, etc., in order to further assist the economy of the country. Conclusive 
proof of this statement is evident by the fact that in the postwar years the 
Anaconda Co. operating in Montana has spent $544,268,000 in such a program, 
and during the year 1957, in spite of curtailed operation, a total of $97,176,400 
was expended for similar programs. During the postwar years this company 
has spent tremendous sums in research and development in different fields of 
mining. 

It has guaranteed this country one of the largest known reserves of uranium 
ore in the world. It has developed new copper production in Nevada, Arizona, 
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and Montana. In addition, it has constructed an aluminum plant in Montana 
producing in excess of 60,000 tons of aluminum per year. 

Over several years this company has spent millions of dollars in research 
and development of a process for securing alumina from clay deposits in our 
country. Great strides have been achieved in this development. Clays have 
been discovered in the State of Idaho in the Moscow area guaranteeing over 
100 years supply of the necessary materials for processing. A pilot plant costing 
in excess of a million and a half dollars is now in operation in Anaconda, 
Mont., to further test the results of this research, all aimed at assuring an 
ample supply of this most important and essential product, alumina. From 
tests made to date, indications are that the process is meeting with success, and 
within a few years we may no longer be dependent upon imports for alumina. 

As you can see, it is in the national interest for Congress to alleviate the 
depressed conditions in the mining industry to assist in keeping it strong and 
healthy. 


Mr. Rogers. Without objection, all of the statements submitted by 
the Members of Congress on this subject will be included in the record 
the same as if read. 

Are there any other witnesses who desire to testify? 

I notice the presence of our colleague, Mr. Baker, of Tennessee. 

Do you wish to submit a statement ? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I appear only as an interested observer. 
I do not care to make a statement but I appreciate your offer. 

Mr. Rocers. Without objection, the testimony of Mr. Orville Lar- 
son, vice president of the International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ORVILLE LARSON, VICE PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
MINE, MILL, AND SMELTER WORKERS 


Recently there has been a further serious deterioration in the economic 
position of lead, zinc, and copper. Consumption of all three metals has con- 
tinued to decline. Despite recent fluctuations in the price of copper, deliveries 
by fabricators have continued to slide lower each month since January. The 
price of lead fell last month to 11% cents, and early this month to 11 cents per 
pound, an 8-year low, while unsold lead stocks held by refiners at the end of 
April were at the highest point since 1938. Zine at 10 cents per pound is under 
the heavy pressure of imports from low-wage areas, and in the opinion of market 
experts has held steady in recent months only in the hope that a program would 
shortly be adopted to alleviate some of this pressure. Unsold zine stocks in the 
hands of producers in April were at the highest level since 1946. World copper 
stocks in April exceeded one-half million tons for the first time since the 1930's. 

The production workers in mines and mills, and increasingly now in smelting 
and refining, have suffered seriously during the depression in the nonferrous 
metals industry. In our presentation before this subcommittee last March, we 
presented a tabulation of jobs lost and work curtailments in the industry from 
January 1957 through March 22, 1958. These data indicated a loss in jobs of 
8,500 in lead-zine mining and smelting, and of 7,500 in copper mining and smelt- 
ing, in addition to widespread curtailment of working schedules, resulting in 
losses ranging up to 40 percent in weekly take-home pay. 

Within the few weeks that have elapsed since these figures were presented, 
the following major developments, with direct impact on the employment and 
earnings of production workers in the industry, have occurred: 


Copper 


1. Kennecott Copper Corp., in April, shifted its western division from a 5-day 
week to a 4-day week, reducing weekly earnings of about 5,000 production 
workers by 20 percent. The company’s United States copper output has been 
cut about 40 percent in the last 18 months. 

2. Phelps Dodge Corp. also went on a 4-day week in May, cutting weekly 
earnings of about 3,000 mineworkers by 20 percent, and laying off 125 work- 
ers at its El Paso refinery, with further layoffs expected. This and earlier pro- 
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duction cutbacks have reduced the corporation’s output by 40 percent of pre- 
vious levels. 

8. Anaconda Copper Co. announced a 10 percent cut in its United States copper 
output and the closing of its Leonard shaft in Butte in May. Net loss of jobs 
has not been announced. Anaconda’s United States production of copper is 
now about 30 percent below the rate of output in 1956. 

4. Miami Copper Corp. in Arizona has announced a 1-month shutdown in 
July due to the depressed condition of the copper market. 


Lead and zinc 


1. The New Jersey Zine Co. in April and June announced the following: (a) 
shutdown of the Hanover, N. Mex., mine—75 laid off; (b) shutdown of the 
Canyon City, Colo., roasting plant, 40 idled; (c) reduction of output to 50 per- 
cent of capacity at the Palmerton, Pa., and Depue, Ill., smelters. The company 
said several hundred men with seniority in some cases of 20 years and more 
would be laid off. In addition, a company spokesman was quoted in a news 
dispatch last month as saying a shutdown of the zinc mine and mill at Gilman, 
Colo., “seems to be in the cards.” A shutdown at Gilman would affect about 525 
workers. 

2. The Bunker Hill Co., in the Coeur D’Alenes has warned employees that 
economic conditions will force a shutdown of the company’s mine and smelter 
in August and September unless the Federal Government takes steps to help 
the industry. About 1,500 workers would be affected. The company’s mines are 
now ona 4-day week. 

8. Page Mine. second largest in the Coeur D’Alenes district, laid off 19 men 
and put the rest of the work force on a 4-day week in May. 

4. The St. Joseph Lead Co., largest domestic producer of lead, has laid off 235 
men. 

These, I repeat, are just some of the major developments in the earnings and 
employment picture in our industry in the few weeks since we last appeared 
before this committee. Workweeks have been shortened for about 10,000 
workers in this period, the number of employed workers has continued to de- 
cline, and additional thousands face the prospect of temporary or permanent 
layoffs. 

However, as you are aware, in the last 2 months 2 departments of the Gov 
ernment have taken action affecting the nonferrous metals industry. The first 
was the divided report of the United States Tariff Commission on lead and 
zine, and the second was the proposed “Domestic Minerals Stabilization Act of 
1958,” which the administration put forward as an alternative to either of the 
recommendations advanced by the two groups within the Tariff Commission. 

We have previously indicated to this committee and to the Tariff Commission 
our view as to the inadequacy—indeed, the probably complete ineffectiveness— 
of tariff increases which could be granted by executive action, and our pref- 
erence for curtailment of imports through the use of import quotas, with neces- 
sary restrictions imposed on countries with substandard wage levels. The 
Tariff Commissioners who recommended quotas for lead and zine had in mind a 
very different sort of plan, which would not differentiate between countries on 
the basis of wage rates paid to miners and which our union could not support in 
view of its adverse effects—for example, on Canada, where miners’ wages are 
roughly comparable to those paid in this country. 

In our earlier testimony this vear before this committee and before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, we have tried to put our support of import re- 
strictions in perspective, as an emergency measure to meet a problem that 
threatened, and still threatens, to inactivate, perhaps permanently, large seg- 
ments of the domestic nonferrous mining industry. 

Our longer range program, which we previously outlined, and which requires 
the cooperation of other congressional committees, covered a wide range of 
measures in such fields as taxation, public works, welfare, and education to pro- 
mote economic recovery, and a greatly expanded foreign aid program. We be- 
lieve that economic recovery at home, and a foreign aid program which would 
more effectively promote economic development in underdeveloped countries 
would result in an expansion of world demand for nonferrous metals that would 
soon remove the present gap between available supply and demand. The under- 
developed areas of the world are a vast and relatively untapped field for ex- 
panded use of metals, as they now seek to reconstruct their economies along 
20th century lines, 
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Our union has traditionally supported production bonus payments to pro- 
ducers for the purpose of stabilizing returns, and in periods of national emer- 
gency, to increase aggregate output. We proposed the premium price plan 
for nonferrous metals in 1941—a plan which was adopted by the War Produc- 
tion Board and made an important contribution to the total war effort. We 
supported the proposed “Domestic Minerals Act of 1953” (S. 1539), introduced 
by Senator Murray, and last March in our testimony before this committee we 
endorsed the proposed “Minerals Security Act of 1957” (S. 2395) also intro- 
duced by Senator Murray. Both bills provided for production bonus payments 
to producers. In supporting S. 2395, we suggested that it be extended to cover 
not only lead and zinc, but copper as well, and that limits be set on the total 
production of each metal that would be eligible for a production bonus and on 
the amount to be paid to any one operator. 

As we see it, the administration bill in principle conforms in important re- 
spects with S. 2395, but goes further in that it covers 5 metals and minerals in- 
stead of 2, sets limits on the tonnages on which bonus payments would be made, 
provides for significantly lower price support levels on lead and zine than are 
set forth in S. 2395, and sets maximums on bonus or “stabilization’’ payments 
per pound. 

In appraising the administration bill, we must keep in mind that it is pro- 
posed as an alternative to tariff or quota restrictions on imports, rather than as 
a measure complementary to increased protection for the domestic industry. We 
must bear in mind also that there is as yet no sign of a halt to the decline in 
the economy as a whole, nor any hope for a quick recovery after it has touched 
bottom. This pessimistic outlook is reinforced by the expectation that unem- 
ployment is reaching a new postwar high this month, and by the absence of 
congressional action during this session to enact a tax cut for lower bracket 
taxpayers, large scale public works, an adequate aid-to-education program, or 
a uniform, nationwide and long overdue overhauling of the outmoded and in- 
adequate unemployment compensation system despite the recently enacted emer- 
gency legislation in this field. 

Under these conditions, we would expect the administration’s minerals stabili- 
zation program, if enacted, to operate in the context of continued world over- 
supply of copper, lead, and zinc, with its resultant pressure on the domestic price 
of these metals, and of continued low levels of economic activity, and conse- 
quent low consumption of nonferrous metals for an indeterminate period. 

In this situation, we may very well see further declines in the prices of lead 
and zinc; each metal is quoted in London at 2 to 2% cents under the New York 
price, and the differential appears to maintain itself with each successive drop 
in the United States price. The continued existence of the differential tends to 
further depress the United States price. At present prices, lead and zine would 
be eligible for the maximum stabilization payments per pound, but present prices 
plus the stabilization payments would come to slightly less than the stabilize 
tion prices of either 14%, cents for lead or 12%4 cents for zine set forth in the 
bill. The outlook for the immediate future is for further weakness in the prices 
of both metals. As stabilization payments would not have a restrictive effect 
upon production, we cannot expect that this program, while increasing returns to 
producers, would have a similarly firming effect upon the market prices of lead 
and zine. Stabilization payments, at present prices of lead and zinc, would not 
raise producers returns to levels received in the spring of 1957, when curtail- 
ments of production were first initiated, nor to peril point price levels proposed 
in the administration’s lead-zinc import tax bill last year. The Secretary of 
the Interior, in transmitting the import tax bill to the President of the Senate 
on June 18, 1957, indicated that prices below 17 cents for lead and 141% cents for 
zine would threaten serious injury to domestic producers. These peril points 
compare with stabilization prices of 18 cents per pound for lead and 15 cents for 
zine as set forth in the proposed Minerals Security Act of 1957 (S. 2395) intro- 
duced by Senator Murray. We do not know the basis for the relatively low 
stabilization price levels set forth in the administration bill this year, but the con- 
clusion is inevitable that at these, or possibly lower levels of return to producers, 
much of the present reduced output of lead and zine would continue to be pro- 
duced at a loss. The recent Tariff Commission report cities evidence that in 
1956, with average prices of lead over 16 cents and of zine at about 13% cents, 
one-quarter of the mine production of lead, and more than one-half that of zine 
was produced at a loss. 

We think the evidence is clear that the bill now before this committee, unac- 
compained by any program for restriction of imports, would fall short of the ob- 
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jective of promoting and preserving a healthy domestic lead and zinc mining 
industry. We believe that consideration should be given to raising the amounts 
of the stabilization payments, and of the stabilization prices for lead and zinc, 
if the objective is to halt the closing of mines, and to restore production and em- 
ployment in the industry. 

The domestic copper industry has succeeded in stabilizing copper prices at 
much lower levels within a relatively narrow range by instituting cutbacks in 
mine production to about 80 percent of last year’s rate for the country as a whole, 
and by holding abnormally large stocks, both in producers’ and fabricators’ 
warehouses. While use of copper in the United States has dropped dastically, 
there has been a relatively brisk demand for copper in Europe. Curtailments in 
output, except at a few high-cost mines, have been dictated in the main by the 
limited markets for copper, rather than by the unprofitability of operations. 

Our union and its membership is pleased to note the action of the administra- 
tion through Secretary Seaton in announcing the new program to stockpile 150,- 
000 tons of copper in the next year. We wish to compliment those Senators, es- 
pecially on this committee, whose efforts helped bring about the new copper 
stockpiling program. 

While we support this program wholeheartedly, nevertheless we must indi- 
cate that our concern is not only the stabilization of copper prices but that copper 
miners and muckers, as well as smeltermen, will be put back on the job. We hope 
that stockpiling will do this. Frankly, without increased employment in copper 
nothing much will have been gained. 

Mr. Chairman, while we are on the subject of stockpiling, we respectfully sug- 
gest that this method would be a good way to lead zine and lead out of the 
wilderness. Stockpiling of 100,000 tons of lead and about 200,000 tons of zinc, 
as an immediate step before application of the Seaton stabilization plan to these 
two metals, seems to us the only way to avert further drastic cutbacks. 

In conclusion, we endorse the principle of the proposed Domestic Minerals 
Stabilization Act of 1958 as sound and desirable. We hope it will become a part 
of a permanent national minerals program to help maintain continuity of em- 
ployment and production in periods of severe and sustained market imbalance 
and to contribute to the preservation and conservation of vital natural resources. 
We do not think the program is the complete answer to the problems of the 
domestic nonferrous industry, but it is a needed and valuable component of a 
national minerals program. 


Mr. Rocers. Without objection, the statement of Mr. Frank N. 
Hoffmann, legislative director on behalf of Mr. David J. McDonald, 
president, United Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO, will be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. FRANK N. HOFFMANN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, ON BEHALF OF 
Mr. Davin J. MCDONALD, PRESIDENT, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL 
CIO 


The bill S. 4036, as passed by the Senate, is not entirely to our liking. How- 
ever, we hope that the vote on this bill by the Subcommittee on Mining and 
Mines will be favorable. 

The record proves that something must be done this year to help our domestic 
metal mining industry. Shortness of time makes it imperative that S. 4036 be 
enacted into law. 

The United Steelworkers of America support the Domestic Minerals Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1958 as a step in the right direction. 

This proposal would pay domestic producers, for 5 years, the difference be- 
tween the market price and the stabilization price on annual production not in 
excess of 1 million tons of copper, 350,000 tons of lead, and 550,000 tons of zinc. 
(The proposal also covers tungsten and fluorspar.) The stabilization prices for 
these particular metals would be: copper, 274% cents per pound; lead, 14% 
cents ; zinc, 12%4 cents. 

The proposal would further restrict price cutting by setting limits on pay- 
ments; the maximum payments would be 3% cents for copper, 33 cents for 
lead, and 2% cents for zinc, thus—in effect—setting floor prices of 24 cents, 
113g cents, and 1014 cents for copper, lead, and zinc, respectively. 
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Annual limitations on production would be broken down into quarterly quotas; 
whenever sales for any quarter exceeded the quota for that period, payments 
would be equitably distributed among all producers, with no producer getting 
less than certain fixed minimums. The Secretary could also, when total produc- 
tion exceeded quotas, set limits on the amounts that would be paid to individual 
producers in succeeeding quarters. Payments would be completeley suspended 
whenever production for two successive quarters exceeded total quotas by speci- 
fied amounts until production was again brought within quota limits. 

The net effect of the proposal would be to provide for Government support of 
production, at levels approximately 1957 production, and within a limited price 
range. Secretary Seaton estimates that the plan will cost $161 million the first 
year and lesser amounts each succeeding year if, as he anticipates, the program 
brings supply and demand into better baiance. 

The problem we are confronted with is to tie in the short-range approach 
of immediate stockpiling and a long-range program wherein the domestic metals 
mining industry can take its place in the economy on a mature, relatively stable 
basis rather than on the boom-or-bust, hand-to-mouth existence it has experienced 
during the past two aecaues. 

I would like, therefore, to call the committee’s attention to the following: 

Since this is a fluctuating industry, continually changing its pattern and direc- 
tion, this proposal is made up of five points designed to stabilize conditions in 
the industry. Each blends into the other to provide a suitable overall approach. 
Nevertheless, the division of the points in the program is appropriate for separa- 
tion into short-term and long-range action. It is essential that Congress consider 
simultaneously the immediate and long-run steps in any program it has under 
consideration. The first two parts couid be enacted penuing the consiaeration of 
the long-run aspects. Alli five points are designed to stabilize the metal-mining 
industry. 

1. Certain of the more important key minerals should be stockpiled—not 
necessarily for defense purposes, although that certainly must and should be a 
consideration. <A buffer-stockpile concept should be developed. A Federal Gov- 
ernment agency should buy minerals when the market price drops. The agency 
should sell when the market price rises. This means, of course, that as a general 
rule purchases for the stockpile would increase as prices decline and, conceivably, 
would decrease as prices rise. 

The agency should not purchase more than 20 percent of any mine’s output in 
any one year. 

Certain safeguards must be imposed in the establishment of a buffer stockpile, 
particularly if the agency is to be authorized to sell from the stockpile when 
the prices are high. ‘Therefore, appropriate restrictions should be set up to 
prohibit the use of the stockpile in any way which would interfere with a labor 
dispute. 

2. Any program, whether short- or long-range, will result in certain high-cost 
inefticient mines being forced to close. In such cases, an adjustment assistance 
program (such as that contained in the Trade Adjustment Act, 8. 2907, intro- 
duced by Senators Kennedy, Humphrey, and others) should be put into effect. 
This would permit aid and assistance to be given to the workers, to the mines, 
and to the communities in the transition period. 

In addition, the area economic development billf introduced jointly by Sena- 
tors Douglas and Payne, S. 3683, would offer vitally needed aid to help the 
adjustment of communities faced with mines having to close because of their 
high cost. 

These suggested programs—for a domestic buffer stockpile and a readjust- 
ment program—are, of course, only immediate palliatives designed to assist the 
present situation. 

The operation and the need for a buffer stockpile program could be greatly 
minimized if the minerals industry could be stabilized, if prices, production, 
imports, and consumption could somehow be brought into balance. It is with 
the hope that the minerals industry can be stabilized that these additional three 
points are proposed. 

3. Exploration and development aid should be continued and extended. The 
Defense Minerals kmergency Administration should be replaced by a permanent 
division of an overall defense minerals agency that could give development and 
exploration aid on a dollar-matching basis. 

The need for continued exploration and development of new mineral sites and 
deposits in the United States needs no elaboration or discussion. This is an 
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essential aspect of a healthy and continually prosperous industry. Without 
exploration and development programs, old mineral deposits are worked out, the 
quality of the ore declines, and the mines are worked out. 

4. A-system of direct subsidies to producers, whenever the market price 
is below a predetermined economic price for the industry, should be estab- 
lished. This economic price should be based upon the following standards: 
Domestic productions costs, historic price of minerals, prices of substitute 
materials, and defense and domestic needs for minerals in terms of a predeter- 
mined mobilization base. The economic price, which is really the base of this 
program, should be set at a level to maintain domestic production of the amount 
necessary to fulfill the mobilization base requirements of the United States. 

The subsidy, based upon this predetermined economic price, should apply only 
to a limited, fixed tonnage of any mine. This is essential in order to avoid 
windfall profits to the large, efficient producers. Such fixed tonnage should start 
with a floor and be graduated upward on a sliding-scale basis, prorating the 
percentage of the average production of each mine to United States needs and 
requirements. 

In effect, this is a limited tonnage subsidy. But the limited tonnage should 
start with a minimum level tonnage to be subsidized. This takes care of the 
small producers. 

Other mines would have a portion of their production subsidized based upon 
a sliding scale amount that relates each mine’s production to total United States 
consumption in a specific base year. The subsidy would be designed to maintain 
that ratio and would apply only to that level of tonnage necessary to maintain 
that ratio. 

All subsidies paid must be on domestic production for domestic use solely. 

5. The United States Government should be immediately authorized to work 
toward the establishment of an international commodity agreement between 
exporting and importing countries, based upon the following principles: 

(a) Establishment of worldwide minimum and maximum prices. 

(b) Establishment of an international buffer stockpile. 

(c) Authority to buy and sell for such stockpile, as worldwide prices fluctuate 
between the minimum and the maximum prices. 

(d@) Agreement to curtail exports when buffer stockpiles reach a predeter- 
mined level. 

(e) Impose necessary safeguards to prohibit the use of the stockpile as a means 
of interfering with labor-management relations. 

International commodity agreements are more and more essential if world- 
wide production is to be stabilized and if the world is to be prevented from 
returning to a dog-eat-dog system of quotas and tariffs. The multilateral deter- 
mination of production levels in relation to world needs, the establishment of 
worldwide economic prices, and the use of a buffer stockpile to augment these 
concepts are all in the interest of stabilizing world production and avoiding 
cat-and-dog fights between nations. 

In order to effectively carry this five-point program, there should be established 
a Domestic Minerals Agency in the executive departments of the Government, 
which would be created and empowered to carry out the various domestic and 
international implications of these suggested programs. 


Mr. Rocers. Without objection, the statement of Mr. Charles B. 
Baker Shuman, president, American Farm Bureau Federation, under 
date of July 15, 1958, in the form of a letter addressed to the Honorable 
Clair Tagle, chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, will be included in the record at this point. 

Mr. Asprnauy. I would like to withdraw my objection. I did not 
object to the letter from the Farm Bureau. That is in opposition to 
any kind of program. 

Mr. Rocers. if the objection is withdrawn, the letter will be in- 


serted at this point. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1958. 


Re mineral subsidy bills, 8S. 4086 and H. R. 13280 
Hon. Craig ENGLE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ENGLE: This is to summarize the policies of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation with respect to the above-specified bills. It will be appreciated 
if you will incorporate this letter in the record of the hearing on this subject. 

We are very seriously concerned that the proposal for mineral subsidies will 
establish a precedent that could be broadly extended to other industries; and 
that its application to any industry would serve as a vehicle whereby private 
competitive enterprises would be converted into enterprises controlled, directed 
and dependent upon Government. 

If we are to adopt the precedent that certain mineral industries, because they 
face import competition, should receive direct subsidy payments, this policy 
could be applied with equal logic to a great many other industries. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that this approach would be limited to commodities subject 
to import competition. 

If the use of direct payments to bring total returns up to specified levels is 
warranted in the case of the minerals specified, there is no reason why the same 
approach should not at some future time be adopted for other minerals—iron ore, 
coal, oil, sulfur, potash, phosphates, and other mineral products. 

Nor is there any reason why this approach should not be used for other natural 
resource industries such as forest products, fisheries, or for agriculture. 

And if this is a desirable policy there is no reason why it should not be ex- 
tended to many manufactured products—to textiles, ceramics, automobiles, or 
farm machinery. 

The railroads are currently involved in a serious income situation. With com- 
parable logic, direct payments might be made to railroads to bring average earn- 
ings to a specified level. 

It is submitted as axiomatic that— 

1. That which the Government subsidizes it will come to control eventually, 
if not immediately. In the long run “He who pays the piper calls the tune.” 

2. That the support of price or income creates the need for control of 
production. 

Both of these axioms are carried into effect in S. 4036 and H. R. 13280. These 
bills provide that the Secretary “may fix quarterly limitations on the total 
amounts of each” product for which payments are to be made. The Secretary 
is further authorized to “distribute the benefits of the program equitably among 
the producers.” * 

This is an effective control of production at any time the margin between 
the stabilization price and the market price is significant. 

Thus, the Secretary of the Interior would have the authority to allocate the 
right to produce among the producers of each metal; and the quota for each 
producer would tend to be frozen, thus preventing normal shifts in the pattern 
of production in response to economic and market factors. 

Any industry for which direct payments are used as an income-supporting 
device is likely to become a net consumer rather than a net producer of Federal 
tax revenue, thus adding significantly to the tax burden on all other taxpayers. 

For example, a study by the Department of Agriculture of the cost of a direct- 
payment program for agriculture at 90 percent of parity reached the conclusion 
that the program would cost between $7.5 billions and $10 billions a year. 

It is a basic feature of our private competitive enterprise system that price 
serves as the balance wheel—to balance supply and demand, to guide produc- 
tion and consumption, to direct the flow of investment. The economists would 
say that the function of price is to allocate resources. 

But when the Government steps into the picture to prevent price from per- 
forming any or all of these functions, we are in effect substituting political man- 
agement, and centralized control, and planning for the impersonal operation of 
the market system. 
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It is our conviction that the archstone of the economic system that has made 
America the arsenal and support of the free world, is that its functioning is 
guided primarily by the impersonal operation of the market system, rather than 
upon centrally controlled and directed authority. 

Individuals, by making choices based on price, vote many times daily as to 
their preferences. Thus free price, if not seriously altered by interference of 
monopoly or the Government, is the most democratic economic system ever 
devised. 

We were fortunate in that circumstances freed us from the controls, the 
cartels, the guild system, the political management that was the “old world” 
economic system. 

Many observers of the European scene have suggested that the postwar recov- 
ery of Europe has been roughly proportionate to the extent to which it has 
thrown off the shackles of centralized control, whether by cartel or government, 
and moved toward the market system. 

The extraordinary resurgence of the German economy since World War II is 
attributed to the wartime destruction of the many institutional arrangements 
to restrict competition and control price and production, and the steadfast oppo- 
sition of the political leadership of the German Government to the reinstatement 
of such institutional arrangements. 

It is our view, therefore, that the issues involved are far broader than the 
specific mineral industry problems covered by the bills. The basic issue involved 
is the choice between (1) a free competitive private-enterprise system operating 
in response to market factors, or (2) central planning and direction of the 
economy by Government. The pragmatic test of experience, in our view, evi- 
dences the overwhelming superiority of the first choice. We believe it is impor- 
tant to the long-run welfare of the people of the United States and to the strength 
of our economic system that we avoid on every possible occasion, any excursions 
of precedents going in the direction of the second choice. 

The implications of this proposal in terms of foreign trade and foreign rela- 
tions will also be obvious. The net effect of a payment program is to reduce 
imports below what they would otherwise be by subsidizing higher cost produc- 
tion here at home. We believe that the long-run welfare of the whole American 
economy will be most furthered by policies that result in a high level rather 
than a low level of trade between nations. We must import if we are to export. 
The present imbalance between exports and imports is not desirable, either to 
the United States or to other countries. Barriers to increased imports stand 
in the way of obtaining a better balance. 

National defense is commonly given as the reasons for measures to protect a 
domestic industry. Present legislation provides means whereby such factor 
may be given carefully considered attention. But this national defense aspect 
can be overdone. If mineral imports come from nearby countries such as Can- 
ada, Mexico, etc., this provides essentially the same national, defense feature 
as production in the United States. 

The proposed method of financing mineral subsidies contained in S. 4036 and 
H. R. 13280 avoids annual review of such expenditures by the Appropriations 
Committees and the Congress and adds one more noncontrolled expenditure item 
to the Federal budget. 

It is not our purpose to present a comprehensive or alternative program for 
the minerals industry. This is the appropriate function of the voluntary asso- 
ciations representing the industry. Our only purpose is to set forth, in general 
terms, why the American Farm Bureau Federation believes the enactment of 
mineral subsidy legislation is not a desirable alternative; but, on the contrary, is 
against public policy for the reasons stated above. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES B. SHUMAN, President. 


Mr. Rocers. The gentleman from Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Sartor. I would like to call attention to the statement by Mr. 
Hoffman. I would like to call particular attention to the fact that 
this bill is not entirely to the liking of the United Steelworkers of 
America although they realize the plight of the industry. 

Mr. Rocrers. Without objection, the statement of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in opposition to this legislation will be 
included in the record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers appreciates this opportunity to 
express its views on legislative proposals to stabilize production of copper, 
lead, zine, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic mines. The pro- 
visions of H. R. 13203 and similar bills establish artificial supports for the 
production and sale of these minerals for the general market; and to subsidies 
of this type the association is opposed. 

These tax-financed supports, whether subsidies in the form of Federal stabili- 
zation payments or Government purchases for stockpiling, are economic aids to 
industry divorced from any defense or military needs. They are designed, 
as are farm commodity support, to fill in the gap between the competitive market 
price and an arbitrarily determined stabilization price and thus are intended 
to revive unprofitable and unproductive operations. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has a membership of nearly 22,000, 
representing the States geographically, «ull areas of industry, and a broad 
taxpaying segment of small business—83 percent of member companies employ- 
ing less than 500 workers. Association policies are developed by action of 
representative members through both committee and board levels. The policies 
which base NAM’s opposition to the proposed stabilization of minerals produc- 
tion are of long standing, having been worked out initially in 1953 and 1954 and 
reconfirmed with revisions in 1957. In essence they are: 

1. Federal subsidies—Except for national defense and security subsidies 
should not be used as instruments of Federal policy. 

2. National stockpiling program.—Industry advocates a stockpiling program 
by the Government for defense only, and is opposed to Government stockpiling 
for civilian purposes, 

The recession has provided an environment in which a case is being made for 
economic supports such as provided in bills before this subcommittee. It has 
been stated that such supports would help overcome industrial pockets of 
unemployment. The apparent fact is that such a plan as support prices for 
minerals would not correct unemployment in these mining areas. The Salt Lake 
Tribune of April 30, 1958, quotes Mr. C. D. Michaelson, general manager of the 
western mining division of Kennecott Copper Corp. as saying, “giving Kennecott 
2% cents a pound for every pound of copper it sells to fabricators at 25 cents a 
pound isn’t going to increase employment at our mines.” 

The cost push on prices—the infiltration of one round of wage increase after 
another into the economic structure over recent years, without regard to increase 
in national productivity—has damaged the competitive position of many enter- 
prises. It has been recognized that this inflationary factor would result in either 
a validation of higher costs and prices by an increase of the money supply or by a 
drop in output, sales, and employment. 

If subsidies are to be used in an effort to correct this situation in a few pilot 
circumstances, what is to prevent its extension into the field of other metals 
or minerals, and ultimately into any area of reduced production and employ- 
ment? Is the Government, at the expense of the taxpayer or a further devalued 
dollar, to come to the financial aid of any and all lagging enterprises? 

Effective enterprise, operating on a competitive economic basis must recognize 
the principles of supply and demand which a Federal subsidy program ignores. 
Ignored also by the proposed program is the existing domestic stock of metals 
in the hands of producers. In fact, the stockpiling proposal, now substituted 
for subsidy of copper in the legislation—and being urged by some for lead and 
zinc, too—could accentuate this problem enormously and result in surplus sup- 
plies similar to the white elephant of farm commodity surpluses. As it is, 
present stockpiling is far in excess of anticipated needs. 

Another economic anomaly inherent in the subsidy proposal involves aspects 
of practical pricing—competitive pricing. Subsidizing producers could cut their 
incentives to mtintain prices, especially under consumer resistance, and would 
thus give manufacturers a cost of raw material below actual cost, creating unfair 
competition between manufacturers of like products made of different materials, 
and defeating both inventiveness and progress. 

The mining and metals businesses are not alone in their need to be revived. 
But Federal supports are not the answer. Once instituted, subsidies lead to 
greater dependence on Government and to more Government interference, regu- 
lation, and control of business. The discretionary authority provided in the 
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legislation for carrying it out suggests that the establishment of regulations or 
their alteration could determine or redetermine the whole economic effect of 
the proposal. Subsidies may look like an easy “out’—an acceptable, temporary 
expedient—but they constitute a one-way throughway to a firm concentration 
of economic and political power in the Central Government. 

In registering its opposition to the proposals before this subcommittee, the 
NAM wishes to emphasize that without reference to any particular industry and 
its current troubles, the negative characteristics of any Government subsidy are 
so great as to render further use of the mechanism by the Government, a hin- 
drance to the dynamics of enterprise and economic progress, an unjustified burden 
on the taxpaying public, and a threat to the independence of American business. 

As the following quotation indicates, NAM’s attitude in this regard was clearly 
expressed as long ago as 1950 in its publication, Bring Government Back Home: 

“In one respect it is incredible that the most prosperous Nation in the world 
should have so little faith in the economic system that has made its prosperity, 
wealth, and economic progress possible as to permit the introduction of as many 
programs of support, assistance, subsidy, and control as it has. The concept that 
Government can support the economy and carry it to higher levels is completely 
inconsistent with the concept of free, private enterprise as the mainspring of 
economic advance.” 


Mr. Rogers. Without objection, a statement by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States bearing the signature of Clarence R. 
Miles, in the form of a letter addressed to the chairman of this sub- 
committee, in opposition to the legislation, will be included in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. WALTER RoGErs, 
Chairman, Mines and Minerals Subcommittee, House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Rocers: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States strongly 
urges your subcommittee to oppose S. 4036 which would attempt to stabilize 
production of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines by means of stockpile purchases for copper and a domestic minerals stabili- 
zation plan for the other commodities. 

The chamber’s board of directors, on June 13, 1958, went on record as opposing 
the domestic minerals stabilization plan proposed in S. 4036, pointing out that 
Congress has already provided machinery for relief in the escape-clause section 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Stockpile goals should be restricted 
to foreseeable mobilization and rehabilitation requirements and should not be 
set or adjusted for social or economic reasons. 

The chamber is not unmindful of the plight of some domestic producers of 
certain metals and fluorspar due, in part, to imports of these materials at the 
presently low prices. The result has been a closing of some domestic mines and 
the operation of others at a loss. 

The chamber believes that the mining industry within the continental United 
States is of prime importance to our national well-being and safety. Even if 
the necessity for the importation of certain minerals and metals is conceded, we 
can have national welfare and security only through a sound and active domestic 
mining industry. 

The solution to the problem does not lie in the plan proposed in S. 4036, 
however, because: 

1. It provides for direct Federal subsidies. The chamber vigorously opposed 
a somewhat similar subsidy plan for agricultural production proposed some years 
ago by the then Secretary of Agriculture, Charles Brannan. We believe that 
enactment of S. 4036 would establish a precedent that could be broadly extended 
to other industries. 

2. The authority given the Secretary of the Interior to adjust the stabilization 
payments to the individual producers cannot be equitably administered and could 
only lead to direct Federal controls over the domestie mining industry. 

3. The proposed method of financing the domestic minerals stabilization pro- 
gram by authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to borrow from the Treasury 
instead of through the usual appropriation process is highly undesirable. With 
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respect to S. 4036, both the Treasury Department and the Bureau of the Budget 
have voiced their disapproval of utilizing the public debt transaction method. 

In letters to Senator John J. Williams, dated July 10, 1958, Laurence B. Rob- 
bins, the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, stated: “* * * In this particular case 
funds borrrowed from the Treasury would be used to make subsidy payments 
which would not be repaid. In these circumstances, there is no justification for 
this type of financing, and the Treasury is opposed toit * * *.” .” 

And the Bureau of the Budget wrote: “* * * The Bureau does not favor the 
creiition of a borrowing authority for this program, and would strongly recom- 
mend that appropriations be used to finance the program * * *.” 

These opinions, coupled with the continued criticism of the public-debt-trans- 
action technique by the Comptroller General, are strong arguments against the 
method of financing proposed in S. 4036. 

We believe that the United States should pursue a constructive and realistic 
tariff policy which will encourage the flow of international trade and at the same 
time afford reasonable protection for American industry and agriculture against 
destructive or uniair competition from abroad. In supporting the reciprocal 
trade agreements program: we have testified on our belief that this legislation 
should provide an escape clause permitting modification or withdrawal of con- 
cessions in order to deal with unforeseen developments seriously injurious to 
domestic producers. Unreasonable or unethical competition should not be the 
cause of serious injury to damestic producers, but the determination of injury due 
to imports should be judged in the light of the national interest. 

The chamber recommends, therefore, that your subcommittee disapprove 
S. 4036 with its direct subsidies, its dangers of Federal control, and its unsound 
financing. The escape clause of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is the 
appropriate device for considering relief to the domestic mining industry. 

We request that this letter be made a part of the record of the hearings on 
S. 4036. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs. 


Mr. Rocers. Without objection, a statement submitted by the alum- 
inum producing industry in the nature of a letter addressed to the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, Washington, D. C., 
and a memorandum submitted by the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, Anaconda Aluminum Co., Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., and 
Reynolds Metals Co. will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


UnrTep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1958. 
Hon. JoHn Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C, 

Deak Mr. Secretary: The aluminum industry is an important segment of the 
economies of our respective States, as well as a major component of our coun- 
try’s mobilization base. Since World War II, the industry has invested over 
$214 billion of private capital to build primary and fabricating facilities, most 
of it in furtherance of Government mobilization expansion programs. At pres- 
ent approximately one-third of the productive capacity of the industry is shut 
down, in part because of increased imports of aluminum, principally from 
friendly countries whose aluminum markets are effectively closed to United 
States manufacturers. In addition, the economic warfare tactics of the Soviet 
Union have weakened aluminum prices in the world market and lessened the 
domestic industry’s ability to maintain production during times of reduced 
demand. 

In the case of other materials, many of less strategic importance than alum- 
inum, the executive agencies have from time to time taken such action as they 
deemed necessary in an effort to help reduce the effect of increased imports on 
domestic production. We suggest that it may be of mutual benefit to discuss 
with representatives of the aluminum industry the problems with which the 
industry is now confronted and concerned. In this regard we hope that you 
will agree to meet with representatives of the aluminum industry at your 
earliest convenience. 
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The representatives are also interested in meeting with officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of the Treasury, the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Defense, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and Gen- 
eral Services Administration, and a copy of this letter is being sent to each of 
these agencies. 

Vefy sincerely, 
United States Senators Lister Hill, John Sparkman, J. W. Fulbright, 
John L. McClellan, Russell B. Long, Warren G. Magnuson, Albert 
Gore, Allen J. Ellender, Estes Kefauver, Stuart Symington, Henry 
M. Jackson, Richard L. Neuberger, Wayne Morse, John D. Ho- 
blitzell, Jr., Mike Mansfield, Chapman Revercomb, James Bb. 
Murray. 





MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE ALUMINUM PRODUCING 
INDUSTRY 


CAUSES AND Errects OF IMPORTS OF ALUMINUM : THE NEED FOR GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 


Preliminary statement—the extent of the problem 


The aluminum industry has been one of those most seriously affected by the 
recession. Thirty percent of the existing domestic facilities for producing primary 
aluminum are now idle—605,450 tons out of the existing installed capacity of 
2,026,500 tons. There is also under construction additional capacity of 578,000 
tons, and the present depressed condition of the industry has already compelled 
170,000 tons of this program to be indefinitely postponed. 

In this situation, continued heavy shipments of foreign aluminum into the 
United States market are causing widespread distress. It is estimated that there 
are now 20,000 workers unemployed in the aluminum production and fabricating 
industries. If the penetration of the domestic market by foreign producers 
continues to grow, as it seems likely to do with the growing use of subsidies and 
other export supports by those foreign governments anxious to obtain dollar 
exchange, both the number of unemployed and the percentage of unused capacity 
are likely to increase. 

At this juncture the sudden emergence on the world market of Communist- 
bloe aluminum offered at artificially low prices has seriously weakened the world 
market and the United States domestic market. Prices have been forced down 
to a point at which United States producers and fabricators find great dfficulty in 
competing against foreign suppliers, whose manufacturing facilities are often‘as 
efficient as any existing in this country but who enjoy the advantage of labor 
costs which are only a fraction of those existing in the United States. 

The impact of these events is best understood in the light of the history of 
the last 20 years. Twice in that period, first in World War II and then during 
the Korean war, the United States has found that its national security impera- 
tively required a greatly increased domestic supply of aluminum. In each case 
the Government necessarily initiated and pressed forward urgently a major ex- 
pansion program. The domestic aluminum industry rose to the occasion. Then 
and since, it has conclusively established both its ability and its willingness to 
expand sufficiently to meet—at reasonable prices—all of the Nation’s aluminum 
needs. 

The measure of this willingness is in the statistics of capacity. United States 
capacity for the production of primary aluminum increased from 164,000 tons 
in 1939 to the present figure of over 2 million tons as of July 1, 1958, with enough 
more capacity under construction to total 2,604,500 tons a year. Over $21 billion 
of private funds have been invested in aluminum producing and fabricating 
facilities since the end of World War II alone. 

The major national effort involved in these expansion programs, public and 
private, was directed toward establishing a healthy, dynamic aluminum industry 
as one of the keys to United States leadership of the free world. This is as 
neeessary in the economic struggle in which we are now engaged as it ever 
was in the “hot” wars. 

Today, however, the situation is deteriorating, and it is not completely within 
the industry’s own power to supply either a long-range cure or the necessary im- 
mediate remedies. The long-term cure will be the creation of markets for the 
world’s surplus aluminum; the industry considers that this should be one part 
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of our program of assistance to the less developed areas of the free world. The 
immediate problem of the industry is to stem the current flow of surplus aluminum 
and aluminum products from the other producing countries to the already unbal- 
anced United States market. In both cases governmental action is necessary. 


I. A PRINCIPAL LESSON OF BOTH WORLD WAR II AND KOREA WAS THAT A STRONG 
DOMESTIC ALUMINUM INDUSTRY IS ESSENTIAL FOR NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


(A) The challenge of war 


At the outset of World War II Germany and its allies controlled over half 
the world’s aluminum capacity. Facilities available to the United States were 
grossly inadequate for the minimum needs of our own Armed Forces, and we were 
required to support the forces of all our principal allies as well. As a result, 
a huge emergency aluminum expansion program throughout the early years 
of World War II was given one of the highest priorities of our war effort. 
Only in this way could we overcome the military advantage which Germany 
held through prewar leadership in aluminum production. 

The more limited Korean emergency again pointed up the need for having 
immediately available, here in the United States, enough aluminum capacity to 
meet the requirements of war. As the amount of aluminum needed by the 
Nation’s Armed Forces increased, the amount offered for importation declined, 
and a system of allocation again became necessary. Accordingly, the Govern- 
ment once again pressed the industry to undertake a sharp expansion of do- 
mestic capacity. 


(B) The industry’s response 


In order to meet the national need and to supply the civilian markets for 
aluminum which the industry had developed in the peacetime years, the United 
States aluminum industry has expanded its capacity from 164,000 tons in 1939 to 
2,026,500 tons by July 1958—a growth of over 1,000 percent. Fabricating fa- 
cilities to convert this enormous volume of raw material into useful shapes 
and forms for industry and the public also had to be provided. Expansion 
since World War II has required private investment in excess of $2% billion, 
with heavy additional investments committed for in connection with the 
plants now in various stages of construction. 


(C) Theindustry’s commitment to the future 


The United States aluminum industry is determined to do everything in its 
power to assure that never again will the national interest demand domestic 
aluminum production and find the means wanting. The industry’s huge con- 
struction program since Korea—now set back temporarily—-has been planned 
to meet not just the immediate needs of the United States but the demands 
of its future growth, both as the most prosperous and expansive economy the 
world has yet seen, and as an indispensable supplier for the less developed areas 
of the free world. 

The industry is committed to meeting these demands by constructing the 
necessary facilities in advance, so that aluminum will be available in quantity 
at reasonable prices, when it is needed. 

Such a program necessarily must envisage temporary periods of surplus sup- 
ply, which the current recession makes more difficult. The aluminum indus- 
try, however, should not have to contend with exploitation of a temporarily un- 
balanced domestic market by foreign suppliers channeling into it their own 
surplus products, often at subsidized prices. 


II. IMPORTATION OF UNNEEDED ALUMINUM AND ALUMINUM PRODUCTS FROM LOW- 
WAGE NATIONS HAS INTENSIFIED A SEVERE RECESSION IN THE DOMESTIC ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRY 


At present the United States aluminum industry has 1,421,050 tons of pri- 
mary aluminum capacity operating, and 605,450 tons idle. With the addition 
of new facilities now under construction the aluminum producing capacity of the 
United States will be nearly double the capacity now in use to meet current 
demands. 

Yet foreign aluminum is continuing to enter the United States market in 
undiminished amounts, as some foreign governments, anxious for dollar ex- 
change, assist their own producers with excess capacity to unload aluminum 
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in the United States. Imports have actually risen from 177,652 tons in the 
aluminum shortage year of 1955 to 216,401 tons in 1956, and 222,158 tons in 1957. 

Without exception, the consumption of aluminum in every country which is 
now on balance a net aluminum exporter to the United States is substantially 
less per capita than the consumption of aluminum in this country. Yet the all 
too common reaction of many foreign aluminum producers and fabricators to the 
problem of surplus appears to be not to develop further their own domestic mar- 
kets or to penetrate the huge still undeveloped markets existing elsewhere in 
the free world, but instead to unload their surpluses in the United. States-market 
which has been the most fully developed in the world and is today the most 
adequately supplied by its own domestic industry. The result of this determined 
effort to sell surplus aluminum in the United States market is a completely 
unjust distribution of the worldwide surplus of aluminum capacity. Thirty 
percent of installed United States primary aluminum capacity is now idle as 
against only about 10 percent idle capacity in the remainder of the free world. 
Today the United States presents the anomaly of a country which is the world’s 
largest producer of both primary aluminum and of fabricated aluminum prod- 
ucts, which has three-quarters of the world’s unused aluminum capacity, and yet 
is at the same time a substantial net importer of both primary and fabricated 
aluminum. 

Moreover, price cuts by foreign producers have forced general price reductions 
in the United States market which domestic producers are less able to bear, since 
most foreign producers pay wages far lower than those which are paid to United 
States workers, although their operations and facilities are generally as efficient 
as those in the United States. Average hourly wages in manufacturing industries 
in 1957, for example, were $2.07 in the United States (in the aluminum industry 
they were nearly $2.50) while they were $0.62 in the United Kingdom, $0.89 in 
France, $0.48 in West Germany, and even in Canada they were only $1.63. 

While the immediate effects of this aluminum importation from low-wage 
countries have been intensification of unemployment and indefinite postponement 
of construction, the long-range effects of continued imports at the present level 
will be even more serious: Lack of growth by the United States aluminum indus- 
try; rebirth of dependence on foreign aluminum to meet essential American 
needs ; and inability of the weakened domestic industry to create and expand into 
potential markets here and abroad. 


III. THE DANGERS TO THE UNITED STATES ECONOMY OF RELIANCE ON FOREIGN 
SOURCES OF ALUMINUM 


Foreign aluminum producers have been an extremely undependable source 
of supply, increasing sales to United States market at times of worldwide alumi- 
num surplus but decreasing shipments during some of the very times when 
aluminum has been most badly needed here. During the most critical Korean 
war years, for example, aluminum importation dropped from 176,778 tons in 
1950 to 122,422 tons in 1951 and 128,233 tons in 1952. Again, during 1955, a year 
of aluminum shortage, importation declined to 177,652 tons from 215,250 tons 
during the previous year. During those years of worldwide aluminum shortages 
foreign producers diverted a portion of their supply to other, more attractive, 
foreign markets. 

The reduced availability in the United States of foreign aluminum and alumi- 
num products during the times when they are most needed in the United States 
flows naturally from the fact that offers of such goods at low prices in the 
United States market during times of surplus are frequently the result of eco- 
nomic policies consciously adopted by foreign governments to earn additional 
dollars. Many of the foreign countries from which aluminum and aluminum 
products are presently coming to the United States market grant subsidies, tax 
rebates and exemptions, and other benefits to companies exporting aluminum 
West Germany, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Italy, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and Japan are among the countries which grant significant tax advan- 
tages or subsidies to exporters. 

The price of many foreign aluminum products has been as unstable as their 
availability, undercutting the prices of United States producers and fabricators 
during years of excess capacity but rising to all the traffic would bear during 
shortage years. -For instance, the United States Government recently purchased 
about 1% million pounds of aluminum ‘plate on a competitive-bid basis. The 
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lowest bid, by a New York importer was about 20 percent below the average 
of all domestic bids. His source of supply is a Belgian mill which is a heavy 
purchaser of Russian aluminum. The United States Government nevertheless 
awarded its order to this importer. In contrast, European producers and 
fabricators were charging premium prices far above domestic prices in the 
shortage year of 1955. 

Most foreign governments have not only encouraged exports, often at an 
artificial level, but have imposed rules and regulations designed to protect their 
local economies against the importation from the United States of goods avail- 
able in soft-currency areas. As a result, the aluminum industry is not con- 
fronted simply by the ordinary competitive problems of free would trade. It 
instead must meet the opposition of governments which prevent or discourage 
the importation of United States aluminum but which take whatever steps 
are necessary to cause foreign aluminum to be imported into the United States 
in order to build up dollar reserves regardless of conditions in the United 
States market. 


IV. THE SOVIET CHALLENGE TO UNITED STATES SUPERIORITY IN ALUMINUM 


United States leadership in world production of aluminum, established as a 
result of the national effort of World War II, is again endangered, this time 
by the Soviet Union. Soviet bloc production has increased from 25 percent of 
United States production in 1946, to 57 percent in 1958, with 1,200,000 tons of 
capacity planned by 1961. A vigorous and growing United States aluminum 
industry is essential if this challenge is to be met in the world’s undeveloped 
areas, 

Even the price of aluminum offered in the United States market by foreign 
producers has been drastically affected by the Soviet Union’s arbitrary pricing 
of aluminum for export. During 1955, with a shortage affecting free world 
markets, Russian aluminum appeared in western European markets at premium 
prices. Russian aluminum sold at a 28 percent premium in the United Kingdom. 

During the last half of 1957, though world aluminum markets were weakening 
rapidly, Russian aluminum was again offered in British, German, and Belgian 
markets. No effort was made to get the best prices possible as had been done 
in 1955. Instead the aluminum was offered at a discount of about 2 cents per 
pound below the price the principal aluminum suppliers, Aluminium, Ltd., was 
then charging, although Soviet domestic aluminum prices were 139 percent 
higher than these Soviet export prices. 

No action was taken by the British Government, and this Soviet dumping of 
perhaps less than 20,000 tons of aluminum in the British market at arbitrarily 
low prices weakened the world price for aluminum. In March of 1958 Aluminium, 
Ltd., announced a 2 cents per pound cut in its world price, matching the dis- 
count then being given by the Russians. The new price became effective on 
April 1 throughout the free world, including the United States and affected about 
3 million tons of annual production. Despite this price cut the Soviet Union 
continued its economic offensive against the free world’s aluminum trade, cutting 
its British offering price by another 2 cents and even more. The most recent 
aluminum to be offered at this artificially low price is reported to come from 
Hungary. 

There is no secret as to the purpose of this Soviet activity. In November of 
1957, Mr. Khruschev stated specifically : 

“We declare war upon you—excuse me for using such an expression—in the 
peaceful field of trade. 

“We declare war. We will win over the United States. The threat to the 
United States is not the ICBM, but in the field of peaceful production. We are 
relentless in this and it will prove the superiority of our system.” 

Three times in two generations a “hot” war has caught this Nation unpre- 
pared. It should not be caught unprepared by this form of economic warfare, 
which can be no less deadly to the future of our country. Russian activities to 
date are only the beginning—a preliminary trial of the effect on normal trade 
and the free world’s economy of an influx of Soviet products, marketed at 
artificial price levels, for the purpose not of normal economic advantage but of 
weakening and even destroying other industry—particularly United States 
industry. This country has not even a skeleton defense, not even an agreed 
procedure to follow in the event of a full-scale Russian economic offensive in 
the United States domestic market. 
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AN IMAGINATIVE GOVERNMENT PROGRAM Is NEEDED, BoTH TO END THE EXISTING 
SurpPLus oF ALUMINUM THROUGHOUT THE FREE WORLD, AND TO STEM THE 
PRESENT FLOW or SURPLUS ALUMINUM TO THE UNITED STATES MARKET 


A. OUR SURPLUS ALUMINUM CAN BE TURNED INTO A SOURCE OF STRENGTH FOR THE 
FREE WORLD 


At the heart of the present situation is a great surplus of aluminum 
capacity and production in the aluminum producing countries of the free world. 
This has tended to result in a constant and increasing pressure of aluminum 
offered for import in the one most fully developed market for aluminum and 
aluminum products—the United States. 

This surplus need not be viewed only as a problem, however; from another 
point of view it can be a great advantage of the free world, an important tool 
in the effort of the United States Government to help the less-developed areas 
of the world toward full participation in the modern industrial economy. 

United States per capita aluminum consumption is 21 pounds per year. Con- 
sumption in Western Europe and Canada is at the annual per capita rate of 6.2 
pounds. For all the rest of the world, annual aluminum consumption is 0.7 
pounds per capita. 

The world’s surplus aluminum should be channeled not to the United States, 
but to those areas where it is needed most. A clue‘to how this can be done 
may be found in our present surplus wheat program, which President Eisen- 
hower recently described to the Canadian Parliament in the following terms: 

“Simply stated, our wheat disposal program has three aspects. 

“In times of local famine or disaster we give wheat away. We have also 
bartered it for strategic materials. Finally, we sell wheat for local currency to 
countries which cannot afford to purchase commercially. In these cases our 
policy is to lend back to the government in question most of the proceeds for 
local economic development. Our intent is not to damage normal commercial 
markets and in this I think we have been generally successful.” 

A similar program for aluminum could have extraordinary and far-reaching 
effects. It would make available an additional primary industrial material in 
areas of the world where the lack of primary industrial materials has been 
the great obstacle to all industrial development, without requiring a heavy capital 
investment in building new facilities. An entire cycle of industrial development 
could be substantially shortened. 

This is a program which might well appeal to our principal allies. Canada, 
for example, might collaborate with the United States in setting up an interna- 
tional agency dedicated to the wise use of the common aluminum surplus of 
these two countries, in such a way as to benefit rather than to injure the econ- 
omies of the free world. 


B. EMERGENCY ACTION OF IMPORTS IS NEEDED TO CHECK THE WEAKENING OF THE 
UNITED STATES INDUSTRY 


The problem does not exist only in the long run. Immediate Government action 
is needed if foreign producers are not to obtain an inequitable share of the present 
depressed domestic market. 

The advantage which foreign producers have in the United States market is 
twofold. Their costs are so much less because of wage differences as to give 
them an unreasonable competitive advantage. Not being a part of the United 
States economy or subject to its controls, they can in times of scarcity withhold 
their aluminum and sell it elsewhere or at premium prices, while funneling 
8 ee supplies at low prices into the United States market in times of 
surplus. 

To limit the great advantage which foreign producers have become of low 
wage costs, the aluminum industry believes that the present tariff is entirely 
inadequate. It recognizes, however, that in the present international situation 
legislation to increase tariffs might have unfortunate international repercus- 
sions, and may seem undesirable, however sound economically. If a tariff 
increase is not now feasible, however, other means must be found to normalize 
imports. 

This requires the establishment of controls which will effectively limit the 
imperts from foreign suppliers in times of surplus. Such imports should bear 
some reasonable relationship to imports which have been customarily made from 
the same suppliers in normal times and in times of scarcity. Controls could be 
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established in terms of absolute tonnages or in terms of percentages of past 
sh’ pments made in a base period. 

It is suggested that a reasonable approach would be to take in times of alum- 
inum surplus the percentage of capacity at which the domestic industry is then 
operating as the standard. Each foreign producer should then be limited to 
the corresponding percentage of his actual sales in the United States market 
in the last previous year of full capacity operation (at this time 1955 would be 
the base year). Variations could be provided for in special instances where this 
formula seemed inappropriate. 

Such controls might be imposed by legislation, but it is believed that they 
could first be sought through negotiation by the United States Government with 
foreign governments for a system of controls. Foreign producers are aware that 
their own governments are not prepared to permit increased imports of aluminum 
in times of surplus. They should accept the need for similar action by the United 
States. 

C. ANTIDUMPING LEGISLATION 


An advantageous field of study would be the possibility of enactment of anti- 
dumping legislation which would be as practical and as effective as the provisions 
of the current Canadian law. Under its law Canada has been able to give its 
manufacturers effective protection against foreign competition. 

Finally. the entire problem of combating the Soviet economic offensive demands 
collaboration between Government and industry. It is recognized that prepara- 
tion for a military war requires military leaders; it should be equally recognized 
that the participation of business is necessary in preparing to fight a war of 
trade. 


Mr. Rocers. All further information filed by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America will be included in the file, without objection. 

At the request of the chairman of the full committee, a statement 
concerning the history of domestic chrome will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DoroTHEA REDDY MoroNEY, KLAMATH RIVER CHROME Co., 
YREKA, CALIF. 


HISTORY OF DOMESTIC CHROME 
World War I—1918 


At the start of the war, though desperately needed, chrome was little known 
in the West. Samples were distributed to western prospectors, they responded 
to their Government’s appeal, and chrome prospects were discovered which later 
became mines. There was no Government-purchase program; the mines sold 
direct to users—Electro-Met (Union Carbide), its subsidiary, California Chrome 
Co., and others. 

A few months before the war ended, boats with cheap Russian chrome landed 
on the east coast and the prospectors found their contracts with the users broken. 

A War Minerals Relief Commission was established to pay the “proven net 
losses” of those who had “proof” they mined in direct answer to a Government 
appeal. One of the Commission’s rules was a claim could not be inherited. Over 
the years many of the original claimants died. Later this ruling was corrected 
by legislation, and some of the more fortunate heirs received 50 to 75 percent of 
their net losses, but by that time the expense of collection took 50 percent of the 
partial awards. The Commission was abruptly abolished in 1941 when someone 
pointed to it as proof that chrome existed in this country. 


World War II—1942 


Chrome was again desperately needed and Metals Reserve Company was estab- 
lished to buy. Having been once stung on Government promises and contracts 
eanceled by the chrome users, the chrome miners were adamant until Metals 
Reserve Company established purchase depots at Yreka, Calif., and Grants Pass., 
Oreg., which paid on delivery. 

This program was far from wholehearted on the Government’s part. Buying 
periods were announced in the middle of summer or the dead of winter, always 
at'the last minute, effectively cutting the miners’ planned operating time in half 
because of the 6-month winters. 
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Nevertheless, the chrome prospects of the First World War became the ship- 
ping mines of the Second, and the known tonnage in the United States increased. 


National stockpile—GSA purchase program—1951 


In 1951 it was decided the country should have a 5-year stockpile of strategic 
minerals. The United States uses approximately 1,800,000 tons of chrome a 
year. Presumably, the “secret”. stockpile 5-year goal should have been 9 million 
tons. 

After many skirmishes with the “have-nots,” a purchase depot was established 
at Grants Pass, Oreg., to buy 200,000 tons of domestic chrome. Seventy percent 
of the deliveries have been made from California at a $10 to $20 truck-haul 
penalty, whereas only 20 percent of the purchases came from Oregon; yet the 
depot was put in Oregon. (Ten percent came from Alaska and other sources.) 
The 200,000 tons ($20 million) allocated the domestic shippers was approximately 
only 2% percent of the 5-year proposed purchase program. The balance, 97% 
percent, was allocated to foreign producers. 

The western chrome mines filled this 200,000 tons at a grade 7 points higher 
than predicted by those granting the 24%-percent pittance. 

Recently the Government ruled a 3-year supply would be sufficient in an 
atomic war. The 5-year stockpile plans were scrapped, and in May of this year 
the General Services Administration depot closed, thereby closing the California 
and Oregon chrome mines and mills. Presumably, the stockpile 3-year goal 
should be 5,400,000 tons. 

Asa result of even this microscopic purchase order, the Nation’s known chrome 
reserves have been increased for a third time. 


The present—1958 


The California and Oregon chrome producers feel they are the victims of the 
ignorance of the Departments allocating the total 3-year purchase program. Had 
the domestic shippers been given a larger share, they could have filled it. Many 
of the mines and mills have yet to recover their investments. 


Funds 


No DPA funds were granted for California and Oregon chrome purchases. 
The total of $20 million came from Public Law 520. 

No DMEA funds were spent for California and Oregon chrome producers. 
All exploration has been at the expense of the individual chrome miner. 

Not one dime of Government money of any kind other than the exact purchase 
price of the delivered chrome itself was made available to the California and 
Oregon chrome shippers. 

Yet this local industry has twice saved the Nation in time of war—and un- 
aided—opened 518 mines. 

The Nation received a free development program. 


Accomplishments 


At a cost to the Government of only the delivered price of the ore we learn 
a total of 518 mines shipped chrome as follows: 





Shippers 

Rae en OD GG ae i as Shei ceatod mctoecaaie ase 378 

ae Were os 2 alee ee lod eee dla. 86 

Deen peer ens od eh ct dows el ee eu 48 

Over 6.000 tine) et Doe ick ee eas fs calsiasminnals 6 
Dota Whipgeriss 3 s.45 sock ates snsinabp iowa 518 200,000 tons 


This was truly a small mines development program. The Nation’s known 
tonnage has greatly increased as a result of this direct purchase program. 

At the start of the program it was not known whether 1 percent of our chrome 
needs could be produced domestically. A $20 million purchase program has 
proved us capable of producing 5 percent of the Nation’s needs. Granted a sec- 
ond $20 million purchase program, that figure could easily raise to 10 percent. 
A small cost for its safety factor value to the Nation. 

A second $20 million GSA program could have the following benefits : 

1. Raise the industry to a point where it could be depended upon to produce 
10 percent of the Nation’s needs. 

2. Exert a small but depressing influence on the price of imports. 

3. Continue to increase the number of known domestic deposits. 

4. Give needed employment in the United States. 
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5. Keep active the chrome mining and milling know-how which took so many 
years to assemble. 

6. Give tax revenue which imports do not. 

7. California and Oregon chrome mines are accessible in case of war. Some of 
the “cheap” imports of 8 years ago, after receiving grants of-money, machinery, 
railroads—costing lives and boats—have yet to be delivered to this country. 

8 By adding to the stockpile, keep the fiXed stockpile from falling below its 
3-year supply aim. (Consumption increases yearly.) : 


The General Services Administration chrome program 


This is one program which operated without abuses. There were no ore- 
stealing scandals, no sudden fortunes made. It was truly what Congress in- 
tended—a small man’s mining and milling program, with the resulting additional 
tonnage discovered being a happy dividend to the Nation. 

To duplicate this program would double -its. benefits to the Nation. Many 
small miners built roads to open their prospects, spent money in development 
work to prove them mines—only to ship 100 to 500 tons before the program 
ended. A second program would give these miners a chance to recoup their road 
and exploration funds and a chance to use their hard-gained experience to make 
a reasonable profit on their courage and production. 


California and Oregon chrome compared to other programs 

The open market price of tungsten is $13. The subsidy price requested is 
$38. Tungsten producers ask approximately triple open market. The open 
market price of chrome is $55. The crome producers ask $110 base price—only 
double open market. (California and Oregon chrome shipments averaged $96.) 

The tungsten producers have flooded their stockpile quota and saturated their 
industry market for the next few years. They have been aided by large grants of 
Government development money and Government loans. They are capable of pro- 
ducing 100 percent of the country’s consumption. 

Montana chrome was given a 10-year program, $1,815,000 in equipment, and a 
$950,000 loan at 4 percent. No deliveries were required for the first 2 years. Cali- 
fornia and Oregon were threatened with cancellation for not having filled half 
their program in their first l-year period. Montana ships a grade 9 points lower 
than the rejection point on California and Oregon chrome for a price of over $4 
per ton higher than the Grants Pass scale. 

The California and Oregon chrome producers, 90 percent of them having 
shipped less than 500 tons before the 24% percent of the Nation’s stockpile 
allotted to them was filled, find that while their backs were turned the balance of 
their Nation’s stockpile—97*%4 percent—was filled with imports (cheap?) and 
farm trade ores. Small miners shipping less than 500 tons cannot afford 
lobbyists, legal staffs, engineers, metallurgists, or financial advisers to keep them 
informed. They just dig. They read the Montgomery Ward catalog—not the 
Wall Street Journal. 


Chrome consumption 


Normal chrome consumption in this country increases steadily. Though 
the present stockpile may be judged complete for a 3-year period, an additional 
10 percent per year from expanding domestic sources would be justified to take 
up the slack between increased consumption and the stagnant stockpile. A 
3-year supply at this time is not a 3-year supply a year from now. 

A General Service Administration 200,000-ton purchase program of domestic 
chrome could keep the stockpile from falling below its aim. 


Recommendations 


We feel, in view of the above facts, that the California and Oregon domestic 
chrome industry, still in its infancy, because of its hard-earned, self-developed in- 
crease from 1 to 5 percent of the Nation’s yearly needs should be given a second 
$20 million program to be administered for a 3-year period by General Services 
Administration—in the hope of becoming a dependable source of 10 percent of 
the national chrome consumption. 

The Honorable Secretary of Interior himself, in his statement of July 3, 
recognizes the desirability of supplemental stockpiling for copper—a mineral 
capable of flooding its own market. 

The problem of chrome is unique in the list of strategic minerals. It de 
serves the chance to increase as a safety factor for the country under a setup 
which has proved itself successful. 
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A guaranteed program of 3 years would be more than the California and 
Oregon chrome producers have ever had. Two years, with extensions hinging 
on renewal clauses, have been their longest single period. 

General Services Administration stockpiling is the only answer. 

Mr. Rocers. Let the Chair make this notation: The chairman of 
this subcommittee, the chairman of the full committee, and, I am sura, 
all members of the subcommittee and many members of the full com- 
mittee, have received numerous communications in the form of let- 
ters, telegrams, and telephone calls all in regard to this legislation. 

Without objection, these telegrams and other communications that 
have been received will not be placed in the record but will be made 
available in the file. 

Without objection, these communications will be put in the file and 
any member desiring to place any further telegrams received in the 
file may have that material included there, and it will be given to the 
clerk of the committee. 

There being no further witnesses, I think that the business of this 
subcommittee can be handled with greater dispatch if we went into 
executive session. 

Without objection, the subcommittee will go into executive session 
at this time. 

Thereupon, at 11:05 a. m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session and subsequently reported to the full committee with amend- 
ments S. 4036.) 
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